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PREFACE 


While  the  sacred  Book  everywhere  presents  life  as  short, 
as  the  flower  of  the  field,  it  also  informs  us  that  it  is  full 
of  sorrow,  and,  if  by  reason  of  strength,  it  should  be  pro 
longed  to  "  threescore  years  and  ten,  yet  is  their  strength 
labor  and  sorrow."  It  is  also  a  fact  that  every  human  life  is 
an  event  in  itself.  As  no  two  leaves  in  the  vast  forest  of 
leaves  are  alike,  as  no  two  blades  of  grass  in  the  fields  are 
an  exact  counterpart  of  each  other,  as  no  two  faces  pre 
cisely  resemble  each  other,  so  every  life  differs  from  all 
other  lives.  It  is  in  the  recognition  of  these  facts  that 
the  study  of  autobiographies  becomes  interesting  to  us. 
While  every  man  builds  his  own  character,  yet,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  we  gather  lessons  and  experiences  from  the 
lives  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  and  from  each  other. 
In  the  grand  temple  of  existence,  every  human  creature 
furnishes  a  lively  stone. 

That  there  should  also  be  great  diversities  in  the  conditions 
of  our  lives,  cannot  be  wondered  at  when  we  for  a  moment 
reflect  and  observe  the  almost  endless  capacities  of  indi 
viduals.  Here  is  a  N ewton, -there  an  idiot;  here  a  Dives, 
there  a  Lazarus;  here  a  Bismarck,  with  his  "Blood  and 
Iron  Policy,"  there  a  humble,  inoffensive  peasant.  Some 
men  have  wealth,  affluence,  position,  honor,  and  distinction 
thrust  upon  them,  while  others  have  a  life-long  struggle 
with  poverty,  sickness,  misfortune  and  calamities.  Some 
men  laugh  at  impossibilities,  and  with  energies  that  make 
successes  out  of  other  men's  failures,  push  over  every 
obstacle.  While  we  admire  moral  courage  in  our  fellows, 
we  should  not  forget  to  pity  those  who  have  the  up-hill 
end  of  human  life. 
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But  to  our  purpose.  The  life  about  to  be  sketched  has 
been  a  struggling  one.  The  boyhood  of  the  subject  has 
been  spent  in  the  school  of  adversity.  Surrounded  by  all 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  his  childhood  home  upon  the 
Rhine,  he  becomes,  by  a  sudden  stroke  of  adversity,  the 
poor  German  boy  in  a  strange  land,  surrounded  by  new 
circumstances  and  relations,  and  a  new  people,  and  is 
forced  to  go  from  door  to  door  as  a  beggar-boy,  driven 
thither  by  fate  and  intemperance.  Then  the  bitter  struggle 
through  adverse  fortunes  and  sickness  for  existence'  sake — 
then  the  partially  successful  efforts  in  obtaining  an  educa 
tion,  the  establishment  of  the  Golden  Censer,  the  losses  and 
changed  circumstances  which  followed,  and  the  final  triumph 
in  the  ZION'S  WATCHMAN. 

The  whole  narrative  enforces  the  thought  that  the  young 
can  make  more  of  life  than  they  in  their  impatience  usually 
suppose,  and  that  even  afflictions  and  adversities  may 
be  turned  to  the  Father's  glory.  It  is  very  true  that  in 
the  dark  days,  when  there  was  no  one  to  help — before  he 
learned  to  trust  in  God  —  he  now  and  then  sat  down  in 
the  way  of  life  and  wept  as  if  his  heart  would  break  — 
yet  he  never  gave  up  the  struggle.  Hope  always  triumphed. 

From  the  present  standpoint,  as  he  looks  over  the  his 
tory  of  the  past,  it  seems  almost  like  a  dream.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  he  never  expected  to  be  able  to  even  read  the 
Bible,  and  declined  to  receive*a  copy  of  the  same  from  the 
hand  of  a  lady  because  of  the  then  supposed  impossibility. 
That  he  has  since  been  able  to  read  it,  and  appreciate  its 
value,  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  has  marked  the 
scholarly  productions  and  editorials  in  the  ZION'S  WATCHMAN. 

Finally,  this  preface  would  not  be  complete  did  we  not 
state  that  the  change  in  Mr.  Lemley's  surroundings  does 
not  make  him  proud  or  high-minded.  He  is  the  same 
humble-minded,  plainly-clad,  unassuming  person  he  ever 
has  been.  He  has  neither  taste  for,  nor  is  his  sympathy 
with,  the  fashions  and  frivolities  of  the  age. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


It  is  only  by  the  urgent  and  oft-repeated  requests  and 
earnest  solicitations  of  many  patrons  of  the  ZION'S  WATCH 
MAN  and  personal  friends  that  I  have  at  all  been  prevailed 
upon  to  give  to  them  and  the  public  the  imperfect  nar 
rative  contained  in  the  following  pages.  Conscious  of 
human  weakness,  and  of  my  own  imperfections,  I  shrink 
from  the  task  imposed  upon  me.  It  is  with  no  small  de 
gree  of  timidity  that  I  unfold  the  history  of  my  short,  yet 
eventful  life.  All  who  know  me  best  have  often  observed 
my  retiring  disposition  and  simplicity  of  manners — almost 
bordering  on  awkwardness — always  seeking  the  compan 
ionship  of  the  common  people,  and  content  with  the  hum 
bler  walks  of  life — earnest,  uncompromising,  fearless,  and 
devoted  to  the  peculiar  work  to  which  God  has  called  me, 
and  to  which  I  have  consecrated  what  little  ability  I  may 
possess,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  glorify  my  Heavenly 
Father  upon  the  earth,  and  to  faithfully  do  the  work  he  has 
given  me  to  do. 

A  bird's-eye  sketch  of  my  life  was  first  prepared.  It  was 
necessarily  brief  and  imperfect,  presenting  only  the  darker 
side,  and  for  that  reason,  no  doubt,  the  truthfulness  of  the 
sketch  was  very  seriously  questioned,  and  many  persons  called 
upon  me  to  satisfy  themselves  of  my  honesty  and  sincerity. 
Two  years  later  a  pamphlet  of  sixty-four  pages  was  prepared. 
In  this  I  obviated  some  of  the  apparent  incredibilities  by  giving 
more  at  length  the  circumstances  which  led  to  my  misfortunes. 
Still,  many  people  labored  under  the  impression  that  the  pic- 
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ture  was  overdrawn.  But  it  seemed  much  more  reasonable 
than  the  first  effort,  and  was  so  favorably  received  that 
I  was  importuned  to  give  a  still  fuller  account.  I  carefully 
revised  and  gave  a  much  more  extended  history  through  the 
pages  of  the  Golden  Censer,  of  which  paper  I  was  at  the  time 
editor  and  proprietor.  This  met  with  such  general  approval, 
and  seemed  to  speak  to  the  hearts  of  so  many  people,  that 
long  before  it  was  concluded  I  was  again  urged  to  give  it  in 
a  more  connected  and  permanent  shape,  which  I  did,  under 
the  title  of  "The  Autobiography  and  Personal  Recollections  of 
John  Lemley"  This  book  went  through  three  editions,  and 
over  9,000  copies  were  sold.  Still  the  book  had  defects,  a 
few  errors,  and  was  somewhat  incomplete,  and  sometimes 
elicited  such  remarks  as  this :  "  It  is  a  remarkable  history,  if 
true"  I  have  now  revised  the  whole  book  and  added  much 
new  matter,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  all  correct  and  true. 
To  remove  all  doubts  from  the  minds  of  the  credulous  I  cannot 
hope  to  do,  but  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  make  this  narrative 
reasonable  to  a  reasonable  mind.  The  picture  is  a  dark  one  in 
very  many  respects,  and  I  shall  faithfully  give  it  just  as  it  is. 

It  has  ever  been  my  aim  and  steadfast  purpose  to  seek 
that  wisdom  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  and  which 
raises  the  heart  above  the  adulations  of  men  or  the  ap 
plause  of  popular  opinion,  and  which  outweighs  them  all. 
It  is  one  thing  to  write  the  biography  of  some  great  hero, 
philosopher  or  divine,  and  another  to  narrate  the  events  of 
a  struggling  life,  hence  the  more  do  I  shrink  from  this 
task  when  I  reflect  that  the  narrative  which  I  am  about  to 
write  is  that  of  a  worse  than  orphan  boy — poor — ignorant 
— in  a  strange  country — discarded  and  buffeted.  It  is  also 
an  acknowledged  fact,  attested  by  all  who  have  experienced 
the  stern  reality,  that  the  majority  of  mankind  do  not  sym 
pathize  with  the  unfortunate,  the  fallen,  the  suffering. 
Those  who  have  all  heart  can  wish  are  little  prepared  to 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  life  struggles  of  a  poor,  home 
less  wanderer  in  a  cold,  selfish,  sinful  world. 

In  this,  as  indeed  in  all  my  efforts,  I  make  no  preten- 
tions  to  literary  merits,  and  humbly  trust  this  candid 
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avowal  will,  in  a  measure  at  least,  disarm  criticism.  This 
indeed  is  only  a 

"  Short  and  simple  annal  of  the  poor," 

and  if  the  perusal  of  this  narrative  should  cheer  some  faint 
ing,  aching,  sorrowing  heart  on  the  world's  thorny  high 
way,  and  lead  him  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  God  who 
has  guided  my  footsteps,  I  shall  feel  more  than  repaid  for 
my  efforts.  Truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  must  con 
stitute  the  merit  of  this  sketch,  if  indeed  it  possess  any 
merit  at  all;  and  many  who  may  read  these  lines  know 
that  real  life  often  furnishes  stranger  stories  than  romance 
ever  dreamed  of;  and  that  facts  are  frequently  more  start 
ling  than  fiction. 

I  further  state  as  I  advance  in  the  history  under  consid 
eration,  that  I  shall  speak  of  things  pleasant  and  painful. 
Also,  whatever  may  be  the  criticism  of  the  reader  upon  the 
actions  of  the  persons  named  in  the  following  pages,  it  must 
be  understood  that  at  this  remote  period  and  in  changed  cir 
cumstances,  I  could  have  no  motive  to  speak  ill  of  any  one. 
I  shall  simply  enter  into  the  feelings  in  which  I  suffered, 
and  shall  avoid  comments — leaving  the  reader  to  draw  his 
own  conclusions.  In  the  language  of  a  greater  than  your 
editor,  I  write  "with  charity  for  all  and  malice  toward 
none." 

I  must  remove  another  objection,  and  that  is,  too  many 
people  look  upon  published  lives  of  men  as  if  they  should 
be  blameless,  and  perfect.  This,  indeed  is  often  aimed  at 
by  the  men  who  write  them,  but,  as  I  write  this  in  person, 
very  modesty  and  a  love  of  truth  and  candor  compel  me 
to  adhere  strictly  to  the  events  under  consideration.  I 
make  no  claim  to  perfection  or  infallibilty.  There  is  but 
one  man  living  who  does,  and  he  makes  so  many  miserable 
blunders,  that  I  would  be  ashamed  to  set  up  a  like  claim. 
Let  the  Pope  enjoy  his  infallibility  all  by  himself.  If  I 
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were  to  live  my  life  over  again  I  should  act  very  differently 
from  what  I  have  done,  but,  as  I  cannot  do  this,  I  shall 
write  as  I  lived,  not  as  I  would  have  lived  with  the  matu- 
rer  experience  of  manhood.  I  hope  the  reader  will  bear 
this  in  mind,  as  it  is  important  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  sketch. 

There  is  one  perplexity  I  meet  in  the  very  outset  of  the 
narrative,  and  that  is,  the  year  in  which  I  was  born.  My 
early  disadvantages  closed  up  all  avenues  of  knowledge. 
But  I  have  made  faithful  inquiry,  and  probably  I  was 
born  in  1843.  There  cannot  be  more  than  one  year  either 
way,  and  hence,  for  the  sake  of  establishing  subsequent 
dates  in  the  sketch,  I  shall,  with  this  explanation,  assume 
1843  to  be  the  correct  year.  Finally,  it  is  my  earnest  de 
sire  that  this  history  may  not  simply  amuse  and  interest, 
but  help  and  stimulate  both  old  and  young,  the  prosperous 
and  the  unfortunate,  in  the  battle  of  life,  encourage  the  de 
spondent,  and  aid  the  struggling  in  their  efforts  to  rise 
above  adverse  circumstances.  If  I  were  asked  to  whom  I 
was  most  indebted  for  the  molding  influence  that  shaped 
my  manhood,  I  would  answer,  to  God,  and  a  sacred  mem 
ory  of  a  good  mother. 

I  most  earnestly  hope,  with  this  introduction,  if  there 
be  any  one  who  must  still  criticise  this  simple  narrative, 
they  will  exercise  charity,  constantly  keeping  before  their 
mind,  that  through  all  the  sufferings,  sorrows,  and  vicissi 
tudes  of  my  early  life,  I  had  neither  counsellor  nor  guide. 
Respectfully, 

The  AUTHOR. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

PARENTAGE— THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD— CHILDHOOD. 

In  these  days  of  transatlantic  visits,  a  traveler,  in  the 
outskirts  of  a  lovely  village,  in  the  province  of  Hesse-Darm 
stadt,  Germany,  might  have  noticed  a  stone  house  stand 
ing  back  from  the  street,  and  half-concealed  by  the  foliage 
of  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers.     This  is  the  homestead 
where  I  was  born.     So  far  as  memory  serves  me,  my  pa 
rents   were   in   very   comfortable  circumstances.     I   have 
heard  my  mother  say  that  they  owned  four  acres  of  land- 
and  land  in  Germany  is  valuable— and  the  house  in  which 
we  lived.     My  father   had   been  an  officer  in  the  German 
army,  and  at  the  time  of  which  I  write  was  a  merchant  in 
my  native  village.      Ease  and  comfort,  to  say  nothing  of 
luxury    and   plenty,  were   manifest   on   every   hand, 
course  I  cannot  speak  of  society  or  the  position  my  father's 
family  occupied  in  the  community,  as  all  these  things  were 
beyond  my  years  and  understanding.     But  I  do  know  that 
we  had  a  large  circle  of  relatives,  living,  not  only  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,   but  at  a  distance.     And  when  these 
visited  our  house,  then  we  children  (there  were  three  of  us, 
viz.,  John,  Peter  and  Mary,  I  name  them  in  the  order  of 
their  ages)  had  a  right  merry  time.     And,  oh,  such  beau 
tiful  presents!     They  made  our  eyes  snap  and  sparkle,  and 
our  hearts  leap  with  joy.     No  childhood  could  have  been 
more  happy  than  was  mine.     I  had  a  kind,  indulgent  father 
and  a  tender,  loving  mother. 
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Our  home  was  very  beautifully  located  in  a  quiet,  seclud 
ed  spot.  Near  by,  a  brooklet  of  crystal  water  wound  its 
way  through  meadow  and  grove,  now  basking  in  the  clear 
sunlight,  now  rippling  half  concealed  by  the  overspreading 
foliage,  now  laughing  as  gentle  zephyrs  swept  its  glassy 
surface.  In  the  plain  before  us  three  hamlets  nestled, 
pointing  their  minarets  heavenward.  Near  by  was  that 
ever-beautiful  river,  the  Rhine,  while  in  the  distance 
Mintz  lay  in  solemn  grandeur  with  its  domes  and  palaces 
shimmering  in  the  sunlight.  On  either  hand  the  undula 
tion  of  the  country,  with  its  green  fields  and  groves,  its 
farm-houses  and  villas,  formed  a  picture  upon  which  the  eye 
ever  loves  to  gaze. 

The  seasons  were  ever  delighful,  the  atmosphere  being 
mild  the  year  round,  and  springtime  seemed  heaven  let 
down  to  earth.  To  breathe  its  balmy  air;  to  listen  to  the 
music  of  the  flowing  rills,  murmuring  brooks,  dashing 
cascades,  songs  of  birds,  play  of  zephyrs  through  the  trees, 
and  shrubs,  and  flowers ;  to  behold  the  ever-changing  variety 
of  landscape,  hill  and  valley,  mound  and  dale,  lawn  and 
glen,  to  breathe  the  fragrance  of  flowers  of  every  hue  and 
color;  to  look  upon  the  morning  dews  glistening  like  pearls 
in  the  clear  sunlight,  and  to  gaze  upon  the  sunset's  tinsel 
ing  on  the  evening  sky,  colors  far  surpassing  the  skill  of 
artists, — formed  contrasts  rare  and  beautiful. 

Oh,  with  what  joy  I  used  to  gather  the  flowers  that 
bloomed  in  endless  variety  hard  by  where  the  crystal  spray 
of  that  inland  river  dashes  against  the  pebbly  and  ever- 
varied  shore,  and  with  childish  skill  weave  them  into  a 
wreath — a  happy  surprise  for  mother! 

The  clear  silvery  chimes  of  the  village  bells  sounding 
through  the  forest  and  along  the  hillsides  in  tones  so 
sweetly  musical,  announcing  in  accents  both  soft  and  mel 
low  to  the  weary  toilers  of  earth  that  another  Sabbath  of 
rest  and  meditation  and  spiritual  refreshment  had  dawned 
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over  the  world;  the  clear  blue  sky  with  its  genial  sun  and 
bland  atmosphere  by  day,  and  bright  beaming  stars  by 
night;  the  rich  and  varied  foliage  of  forests;  the  anthem 
which  nature's  minstrels  poured  forth  from  every  branch 
and  bower;  the  music  of  the  rills  singing  so  cheerily  in 
their  meanderings  through  meadows,  glens  and  groves ;  the 
vine-clad  hills,  laden  with  the  purple  fruitage  of  the  year; 
the  innocent  glee  of  my  playmates;  the  golden  hours 
when  no  sorrow  enters  the  heart, — are  as  fresh  in  my  mem 
ory  as  but  of  yesterday. 

And  often,  in  after  years,  when  circumstances  were 
changed,  and  sorrow  and  anguish  had  wrung  the  hot,  scald 
ing  tears  from  my  eyes,  I  have  lived  over  and  over  again 
in  memory  those  bright,  happy,  sunny  hours  of  my  child 
hood,  and  in  them  I  have  found  great  consolation.  I  thank 
God  for  a  happy  childhood. 

My  parents  being  Catholics,  I  of  course  was  early  in 
structed  in  the  duties  and  usages  of  that  church.  The 
paraphernalia  displayed  on  festal- days,  and  the  processions 
in  which  the  whole  community  participated  when  they 
marched  from  the  church  to  the  shrine  of  some  dead  saint, 
were  quite  pleasing  to  my  curious  mind.  Indeed  it  was 
imposing  to  see  the  white  flags  and  banners  unfurled  and 
waving  in  the  morning  breeze,  and  to  listen  to  the  chanting 
of  some  sacred  hymn.  Upon  the  whole,  the  altar  glitter 
ing  with  imagery,  the  burning  candles,  the  odor  of  the 
frankincense  from  swinging  censers,  the  costly  robes  of  the 
priests,  were  quite  fascinating. 

Though  my  parents  were  both  Catholics,  and  all  my  early 
instruction  was  given  by  that  church,  yet,  since  I  could 
think  for  myself,  I  could  not  accept  of  the  un scriptural 
and  half-heathenish  mummeries  of  that  great  but  apos 
tate  church.  However,  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that 
many  people  dying  in  her  communion  will  be  saved.  My 
own  precious  mother  lived  and  died  in  the  faith  of  that 
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church.  But  because  of  this,  it  is  no  thanks  to  the  priests 
or  Roman  prelates  who  bind  heavy  burdens  upon  the  peo 
ple,  and  do  not  so  much  as  touch  them  with  their  fingers. 
Again,  there  is  a  great  -  difference  between  the  German 
Catholic  and  the  Irish.  The  American  sees  Catholicism 
through  the  Irish — the  most  devoted  and  most  bigoted  na 
tion.  In  saying  this,  I  would  not  speak  disrespectfully  of 
the  Irish  people.  No.  So  far  as  they  are  under  the  yoke 
of  this  unmerciful  priesthood,  I  pity  them,  for  a  more  gen 
erous  and  whole-souled  people  do  not  exist  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  Irish  genius  is  at  once  brilliant  and  sparkling. 
My  being  saved  from  the  molding  influences  of  this  church, 
I  can  account  for  in  no  other  way  than  that  God  held  the 
destiny  of  my  life  in  his  hand. 

But  to  return.  At  the  lawful  age  I  was  sent  to  school. 
Memory  does  not  serve  me  to  relate  at  what  age  I  was  sent, 
or  how  long  I  attended  school.  But  I  do  remember  the 
first  morning  at  school.  It  was  one  of  those  lovely  spring 
days  when  the  flowers  breathed  their  fragrance  into  the  air, 
and  the  birds  sang  so  sweetly,  and  all  nature  laughed  for 
very  gladness.  I  remember  the  first  book  given  me.  Its 
neat  appearance — not  its  contents — as  a  matter  of  course 
made  it  very  attractive  to  me.  Politeness  to  our  school 
fellows,  deference  to  our  teachers,  and  our  best  manners  to 
the  priests  were  among  the  first  things  learned.  We  were 
never  allowed  to  address  a  grown  person  without  first  re 
moving  our  hats  and  making  a  bow.  I  can  truly  say  that 
we  were  early  trained  at  the  school  to  respect  grown  peo 
ple.  The  story  of  the  prophet  and  the  disobedient  chil 
dren,  and  of  the  bears  coming  out  of  the  woods  to  destroy 
them,  was  often  repeated  as  an  example  of  disobedience. 

It  would  be  no  particular  interest,  to  the  reader  for  me  to 
relate  what  grand  good  times  we  had  during  the  holidays. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Christinas  originated  with  the 
German  people,  and  they,  more  than  any  other  nation, 
celebrate  during  this  festal  week. 
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The  groves  and  forests  in  Germany  are  kept  very  choice. 
By  a  law  of  the  land  the  peasantry  are  permitted  to  go 
through  these  forests  and  pick  up  all  sticks  and  branches 
that  may  lay  on  the  ground.  They  can  also  remove  any 
dead  and  dry  limbs  from  the  trees.  To  accomplish  this, 
they  have  long  slender  poles  with  an  iron  hook  fastened 
on  one  end,  and  with  these  they  pull  down  the  dry  limbs. 
Thus  the  forests  are  kept  very  neat  and  clean  by  the  peas 
antry. 

Another  curiosity  in  these  forests  is,  here  and  there, 
usually  in  large  trees  are  excavations  in  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  about  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  in  these 
images  are  placed,  such  as  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  some  of  the 
saints,  and  protected  by  glass  being  placed  over  them. 
Whenever  any  one  happened  to  come  upon  one  of  these 
images,  he  had  to  fall  upon  his  knees  and  pray  to  it.  I  re 
member  at  one  time  I  accompanied  my  grandmother  on  a 
visit  to  a  distant  village,  and  she  took  a  foot-path  through 
a  grove,  and  I  could  not  help  but  notice  how  many  times 
the  good  old  lady  stopped  to  render  up  devotions  before 
these  forest  shrines. 

The  highways  are  constructed  at  a  greater  cost  than  some 
of  the  railways  in  this  country.  The  roads  are  all  ma 
cadamized,  and  ruts  and  mud  are  unknown.  The  wagons 
also,  are  different  from  those  of  this  country.  The  wagon 
tires  usually  are  from  four  to  five  inches  wide. 

Though  the  houses  in  this  country  are  most  all  built  of 
stone,  yet  straw  is  used  for  roofing.  Thus  a  traveler  may 
enter  a  German  village,  and  the  straw- thatched  roofs  will 
remind  him  of  the  Orient.  These  roofs  in  dry  weather  take 
fire  very  quickly,  yet  a  conflagration  is  a  thing  seldom  wit 
nessed,  so  careful  are  the  Germans  of  tire.  Stoves  are  un 
known,  ovens  being  used  altogether. 

As  before  observed,  we  had  a  goodly  number  of  relatives 
and  friends;  entertaining  many  guests,  and,  in  turn,  visiting 
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them.  These  were  happy  occasions  for  me,  for  then  I  could 
see  the  country,  pick  such  large  plums,  pears,  apples,  and 
receive  so  many  good  things. 

One  day  I  was  permitted  to  accompany  an  aunt  of  mine 
to  a  city  some  miles  distant.  This  was  the  first  time  1  was 
ever  in  a  large  city,  and  my  curiosity  was  raised  to  its 
highest  pitch  on  beKolding  the  large,  massive  blocks,  the 
rumbling  of  carriages,  wagons  and  carts,  the  crowded  streets, 
shaded  walks,  beautiful  parks  with  their  rare  shrubs  and 
trees,  palace  residences  half  hidden  by  foliage,  fountains 
jetting  out  cool  and  sparkling  water;  in  short,  I  was  wild 
with  delight  and  excitement.  After  showing  me  the  city, 
my  aunt  started  to  go  up  some  stairs.  She  ascended  four 
or  five  flights,  and  I  followed  as  fast  as  my  feet  would  let 
me,  but  I  was  quite  tired,  and  failed  to  keep  up,  and  she, 
not  noticing  but  what  I  was  close  behind  her,  turned  a  cor 
ner,  and  I  lost  sight  of  her.  After  having  gained  the  last 
flight  of  stairs,  I  wandered  over  the  large  building  trying 
to  find  where  she  had  gone  to.  Meeting  with  no  success, 
I  again  returned  to  the  street.  Then,  upon  seeing  strange 
faces  going  hither  and  thither,  it  occurred  to  me  for  the  first 
time  that  I  was  in  a  large  city,  far  away  from  home — and 
lost!  Overcome  by  this  thought,  I  sat  down  and  wept  as  if 
my  heart  would  break.  Oh,  I  did  feel  so  bad!  At  length 
my  aunt  came  down  stairs  laughing  at  me  because  I  was 
"boo-hooing."  A  lot  of  large  red  cherries,  however,  healed 
my  wounded  feelings.  But  I  did  feel  ashamed  of  myself 
when  aunt,  upon  our  arrival  at  home,  related  how  I  had 
been  a  "cry-baby." 

Boys  will  be  boys,  and  are  always  in  the  way,  so  one  day, 
while  some  masons  were  at  work  on  our  house,  I  was 
climbing  up  on  a  ladder  after  a  workman  who  was  carry 
ing  bricks,  when  one  slipped  out  of  his  hand,  and,  coming 
down,  struck  me  and  brought  me  to  the  ground  bruised 
and  bleeding.  At  another  time  some  of  the  neighboring 
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boys  were  going  to  have  a  "huckleberry  pick,"  and  I  want 
ed  to  go  too,  but  they  did  not  wish  me  to  go,  being  too 
young,  they  alleged,  and  likely  to  tire  out  before  their  re 
turn.     I  could  not  think  of  giving  up,  so  I  followed  after 
them.     They  repeatedly  ordered  me  to  return  home,  and 
seeing  I  was  bent  on  following,  rolled  a  stone  down  the 
hill  which  struck  me  and  cut  my  head  to  a  frightful  extent. 
Aside  from  these  incidents,  my  childhood  days  were  sunny, 
and  I  had  all  my  heart  could  desire.     My  parents   were 
very  kind  to  us  children.     Well  do  I  remember  how  my 
father  used  to  take  me  upon  his  knee  and  tell  me  stories  of 
America  until  I  was  carried  away  with  delight.     The  glow 
ing  descriptions  he  gave  of  this  country  so  impressed  my 
imagination  that  I  thought  the  United  States  to  be  the 

Eden  of  earth. 

My  father  was  also  a  great  sportsman,  and  frequently  he 
permitted  me  to  accompany  him  to  the  groves.     Oh,  what 
happy  hours  those  were  to  me!     With  what  glee  I  climbed 
the  sun-clad  hills,  or   descended  into   the   flower-covered 
valleys,  or  chased  the  butterflies  through  the  shady  glens, 
or  listened  to  the  hum  of  the  bees  as  they  passed  from 
flower  to  flower,  or  the  heart-thrilling  songs  of  the ^  birds 
resounding  through  the  groves!     O  happy  days  ol  yore, 
come   back   to   this   aching  heart   of  mine!     Let   me   be 
a  child  again,  if  but  for  to-night!     Ah,  who  does  not  love 
the  remembrance  of  such  happy  days  as  these? 
their  memory  has  been  a  solace  — a  healing  balm  to  my 
poor,  aching  head  and  desolate  heart  while  struggling  i] 
this  sinful  world. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

THE  PREPARATION — THE  SALE — THE  DEPARTURE — ON  THE 
RHINE — ANTWERP — ON  THE  OCEAN. 

All  set  times  and  seasons  come  full  soon.  Yiewed  in 
the  future,  the  restless,  impatient  mind  longs  for  the 
speedy  arrival  of  the  hour  which  may  measure  some  great 
event  in  our  lives.  Thus  did  I  long  for  the  eventful  hour. 
My  parents  talked  much  about  our  departure  to  America, 
and  my  youthful  mind  was  filled  with  strange  conceptions 
of  the  western  world. 

Like  all  good  mothers,  mine  made  garment  after  gar 
ment  for  herself  and  children.  The  needle  was  kept 
nimbly  plying  from  morning  until  night.  Grandma,  aunts, 
servants,  and  all  who  could  sew,  bent  their  energies  to  the 
task,  until  trunk  after  trunk  was  filled. 

At  length  the  time  when  my  father  purposed  removing 
to  America  had  arrived,  and  the  old  homestead  was  sold 
for  whatever  it  brought.  Some  time,  however,  was  con 
sumed  in  the  usual  preparation  for  such  a  long  journey. 
The  eventful  day  of  our  departure  arrived  full  soon.  The 
morning  was  calm,  and  the  sun  never  lifted  his  golden 
brow  over  the  eastern  hills  more  lovely.  At  an  early  hour 
friends,  neighbors  —  in  fact,  the  whole  village — assembled 
in  front  of  our  house  to  witness  our  departure. 

There  was  a  solemn,  melancholy  sound  when  father,  for 
the  last  time,  closed  the  door  of  the  dear  old  home.  Silent 
ly  my  mother  entered  the  carriage  with  a  heart  almost 
crushed,  for  around  that  home  were  linked  some  of  the 
dearest  associations  of  her  life.  Down  many  a  cheek 
rolled  tears  of  sympathy  for  her  efforts  to  give  up  all  and 
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seek  a  home  beyond  the  swelling  ocean,  and  in  a  foreign 
land.  Indeed  it  was  a  solemn  hour,  and  strong  arms 
faltered  as  the  hand  of  friendship  was  extended  for  the  last 
time. 

The  carriage  moved  slowly  away,  while  weeping  friends 
and  an  aged  grandmother,  whose  heart  seemed  almost 
broken  beneath  her  load  of  grief,  tried  to  persuade  father 
to  remain.  As  mother  looked  back  for  the  last  time  upon 
her  weeping  brothers  and  sisters  and  aged  mother,  she 
wept  like  a  child.  Oh,  it  was  hard  to  give  up  all! 

.It  was  all  strange  to  me.  I  did  not  understand  then 
why  mother  thus  wept.  This,  doubtless,  was  the  setting 
of  her  sun  of  happiness.  Oh,  the  sorrows  which  some 
changes  bring!  How  infinitely  better,  in  many  instances, 
would  it  be  to  let  well-enough  alone.  But  poor  mother 
was  never  very  anxious  to  leave  her  home  in  the  father 
land. 

Why  my  father  sold  this  home,  I  cannot  tell,  unless  he 
was  actuated  by  that  restless  spirit  found  in  every  breast 
which  seeks  to  better  its  condition.  Why  my  parents 
removed  from  the  shores  of  the  Rhine  to  try  their  fortunes 
in  a  new  and  strange  country,  is  equally  a  mystery,  for 
they  might  have  lived  happily  and  died  contented,  as  did 
our  ancestry  before  us,  in  the  old  homestead.  But  times 
change,  and  we  change  with  them. 

Of  course  I  was  too  young  to  take  in  the  magnitude  of 
the  change,  or  to  realize  the  consequences  which  followed. 
I  did  not  even  fully  understand  why  our  friends  wept  so 
bitterly  at  our  departure.  The  long  preparation,  the  great 
supply  of  new  garments,  the  purchase  of  many  valuable 
articles,  the  frequent  conversations  of  our  prospective 
home  over  the  ocean,  served  only  to  stimulate  my  fancy, 
and  to  make  me  restless  for  the  departure.  Not  so  with 
my  poor  mother.  It  must  have  been  the  greatest  trial  of 
her  life.  Indeed  she  cried  so  bitterly  that  the  journey  was 
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almost  given  up.  But  this  could  not  be  done.  The  home 
was  sold,  our  goods  shipped,  and  go  we  must.  However, 
as  we  passed  along,  mother  became  more  composed,  but  I 
think  she  never  saw  a  happy  day  afterward. 

After  a  few  hour's  ride,  we  arrived  at  Mintz,  where  we 
took  a  steamer  for  Cologne.  Scarcely  had  the  steamer  left 
the  city  where  printing  was  invented,  than  the  sceneries 
for  which  the  river  is  noted  presented  themselves.  Between 
Mintz  and  Cologne  are  great  vineyards,  and  wine  is 
extensively  manufactured.  On  either  side  of  the  river 
the  country  is  broken,  and  along  the  hill-sides  the 
vines  hang  heavy  with  grapes,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 
I  was  carried  away  with  delight  and  admiration  as  I  beheld 
the  multitude  of  objects  that  passed  before  my  eyes.  A 
short  distance  below  Mintz,  we  passed  the  beautiful  village 
of  Bingen  —  celebrated  in  song  as  "  Bingen  on  the  Rhine." 
Ah,  well  might  one  be  a  soldier  in  Algiers,  if  the  prayer 
of  one  —  not  a  sister  —  followed  from  such  a  lovely  spot  as 
this.  Basking  in  the  sunlight,  half  concealed  by  the  sur 
rounding  vineyards,  its  minarets  reflecting  in  the  river 
below,  it  was  a  gem  rare  and  lovely.  O  land  of  the  beau 
tiful!  How  can  I  paint  thy  enchanting  glories?  I  spent 
the  whole  day  gazing  upon  the  vine-clad  hills,  lowly 
cottages,  towering  castles,  elegant  palaces  and  curiously 
constructed  villas  peeping  through  leafy  groves.  Evening 
came,  but  I  was  still  permitted,  in  company  with  my 
parents,  to  remain  on  deck  and  drink  in  the  rich  scenery. 
The  bright  orb  of  day  sinking  behind  the  distant  hills, 
tinseled  upon  the  western  sky  colors  surpassing  by  far  all 
works  of  art,  the  dews  falling  so  gently,  the  herds  rumin 
ating  in  the  lawns,  the  peasantry  thronging  their  cottage 
doors,  the  children  playing  on  the  shore,  their  innocent 
glee  ringing  merrily  upon  the  calm,  twilight  air,  the  birds 
hushed  in  their  bowers,  the  hum  of  the  distant  village 
subdued,  rendered  the  hour  very  impressive.  The  silvery 
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rays  of  the  rising  moon  at  length  shone  through  the  rich 
foliage  down  upon  the  river;  the  stars  one  by  one  came 
out;  not  a  zephyr  ruffled  the  bosom  of  the  stream,  which 
reflected  on  its  glassy  surface  a  thousand  glittering  stars; 
the  villas  and  castles,  with  their  white  colonnades,  seen 
through  the  somber  shade  of  the  dense  foliage,  arose  like 
colosseunis;  the  lights  streaming  from  palace  windows 
fell  upon  the  surface  of  the  river  like  columns  of  gold; 
the  parks  and  flower-gardens  along  the  shore  breathed 
their  fragrance  on  the  evening  air;  the  everlasting  hills, 
sleeping  in  grim  repose,  awakened  a  sublimity  not  to  be 
equaled. 

We  arrived  at  Cologne  about  10  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
I  slept  soundly  that  night.  The  following  morning  father 
showed  us  the  city.  Cologne  is  a  city  of  palaces  and 
statuary;  so  it  seemed  to  me  as  I  beheld  its  crystal  foun 
tains,  its  colossal  statues,  its  royal  palaces,  and  its  neatly 
paved  avenues.  From  this  city  we  took  the  cars  for 
Antwerp.  I  was  ever  on  the  lookout  for  objects  of  in 
terest,  which  seemed  to  abound  on  every  hand.  On,  on 
the  iron  horse  rushed  through  villages  and  towns,  only  a 
few  of  which  I  can  here  notice.  Liege  on  the  Muse  is 
almost  on  the  boundary  line  of  Prussia  and  Belgium. 
Here  I  noticed  a  very  large  castle,  the  property,  I  presume, 
of  some  rich  lord.  Here,  as  well  as  at  all  other  places,  I 
saw  soldiers  dressed  in  the  Belgium  costume,  the  uniform 
being  dark  blue,  with  a  red  stripe  down  the  seam  of  the 
pants,  and  they  wore  large  black  fur  caps  that  I  fail  to 
describe,  with  white  plumes  in  them.  As  we  approached 
Louvan,  I  observed  the  peasantry  standing  in  front  ot 
their  cottages  with  their  hands  in  their  pants'  pockets, 
pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  red  wooden  shoes  upon  their 
feet,  gazing  at  the  train.  They  looked  quite  comical. 
Machlin  on  the  Dyle  is  romantically  situated  on  the  river. 
•  After  a  long  ride  we  arrived  at  Antwerp.  We  remained 
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a  week  in  this  city.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  week  was 
one  continuous  festal-day.  For  to  military  displays,  the 
marching  of  troops,  the  sound  of  music,  the  tioating  of 
nags,  the  crash  of  musketry,  and  the  roar  of  cannon  there 
was  no  end.  While  here  I  had  the  pleasure  ot  hearing 
the  chiming  of  a  bell  from  the  highest  spire  in  the  world. 
The  cathedral  was  a  massive  structure,  and  on  a  cloudy  day 
its  spire  to  my  youthful  eyes  seemed  lost  among  the  clouds. 

At  last  the  morning  arrived  when  the  ship  was  to  set 
sail  for  the  "  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 
The  vessel  left  her  wharf  about  10  o'clock,  and  passed  down 
the  Scheldt,  and  in  a  few  hours  a  fair  wind  drove  us  far  out 
into  the  North  Sea.  To  the  east  lay  the  albin  shores,  to 
the  west  Holland,  before  us  the  boundless  ocean,  while  in 
our  rear  the  lofty  domes  and  spires  of  Antwerp  and  Rot 
terdam  were  being  lost  in  the  distance.  I  must  confess 
that  I  viewed  the  receding  shores  of  my  native  land  from 
the  deck  of  the  vessel  with  a  shade  of  sadness.  I  gave  a 
farewell  sigh,  and  in  that  sigh  expired  the  last  happy  hour 
of  my  childhood.  I  began  to  realize  what  it  was  to  leave 
the  sunny  hills  of  my  own  native  land,  never  more  to  be 
looked  upon,  to  leave  friends  never  to  be  seen  by  my  mortal 
eye.  But  here  we  were  at  last,  out  upon  the  ocean,  sailing 
over  the  watery  paths  to  a  home  beyond  the  tide. 

The  next  morning  found  us  out  of  sight  of  land.  All 
around  us  was  the  vast  deep,  bounded  only  by  the  lowering 
horizon.  About  noon  of  this  day  1  went  down  into  the 
cabin  to  "enjoy"  an  attack  of  sea-sickness,  which  lasted 
a  couple  of  days. 

For  six  long  weeks  the  monotony  of  a  treacherous  voy 
age  was  only  broken  by  the  occasional  passing  of  a  vessel. 

Great  extremes  are  often  witnessed  in  the  passage  over 
the  Atlantic.  While  I  have  seen  the  ocean  waves  so  high 
that,  as  their  huge  surges  dashed  against  the  sides  of  the 
ship,  a  vast  volume  of  water  would  roll  over  the  deck  with 
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such  violence  as  seemed  to  sweep  everything  before  it;  I 
have  also  seen  the  bosom  of  the  deep  so  calm  that  riot  a 
ripple  or  wavelet  could  be  discovered.  I  have  seen  the  sun 
sink  into  the  ocean  like  a  ball  of  fire.  Oh,  who  can  relate 
the  beauties  of  sunrise  or  sunset  at  sea?  I  have  seen  the 
rainbow,  after  some  tempest  had  shook  the  mighty  deep, 
span  its  great  arch  over  the  angry  waters  in  colors  so  beau 
tiful  as  to  make  one  forget  the  dread  frowns  of  the  storm- 
cloud  which  had  just  displayed  the  wrath  and  power  of  the 
Almighty.  I  remember  at  sunset  one  evening,  a  lot  of 
passengers  had  gathered  on  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  so 
calm  was  the  water,  that  a  little  crust  of  dry  bread  cast 
into  the  sea  by  a  passenger,  showed  that  the  vessel  was 
making  none  or  but  little  progress.  "While  there  were 
many  lively  incidents  connected  with  our  ocean  voyage, 
yet  I  did  not  enjoy  the  passage. 

Day  after  day,  on  over  the  great  Atlantic,  amid  its  fierce 
rolling  waves  we  sailed,  when,  one  evening,  as  the  passen 
gers  were  on  deck  watching  the  sun  sink  into  his  watery 
grave,  and  the  sea-birds  sporting  over  the  water,  the  cap 
tain  informed  us  that  on  the  morrow  we  would  see  land! 
Upon  the  announcement  of  this  there  went  up  a  shout  of 
gladness  from  the  entire  company.  And  hope  beamed 
from  the  merry  countenance  and  sparkling  eyes  of  many  a 
youth  and  maiden,  as  they  looked  at  each  other  and  re-as 
sured  themselves  of  happy  homes  on  the  nearing  shores  — 
homes  where  sorrow  could  never  enter.  We  all  retired 
earlier  than  usual  that  night,  in  order  that  we  might  rise 
early  to  behold  coming  events. 

The  first  rays  of  light  on  the  following  morning  found 
a  goodly  number  on  deck  Looking,  if  haply  land  might  be 
discovered.  Peering  through  morn's  early  dusk,  a  dark 
outline  loomed  up  in  the  distance.  "I  see  land!  I  see 
land!"  exclaimed  a  dozen  voices.  And  a  thrill  of  joy  ran 
from  heart  to  heart.  All  were  wild  with  excitement. 
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In  the  meantime  the  sun  made  his  appearance  in  the 
east.  And  before  us  the  American  continent  presented  its 
rock-bound  shores,  its  forests,  its  mountains  and  its  hills 
and  dales.  Far  inland  I  espied  the  spires  and  massive 
brick  walls  of  New  York  City.  As  we  neared  the  harbor, 
vessels  from  every  clime,  and  of  every  size — from  a  little 
schooner  up  to  the  mighty  steamship — thronged  the  waters, 
some  going,  some  coming — the  large  ocean  steamships  mov 
ing  like  floating  palaces  among  the  minor  crafts. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

LANDING — A  SUDDEN  REVERSE — STARVATION — THE  WEEP 
ING  MOTHER — BEFRIENDED. 

Upon  landing,  my  father  failed  to  find  his  baggage,  and 
the  whole  of  it,  together  with  all  the  money,  must  have  been 
stolen,  either  in  Antwerp  after  he  shipped  it,  or  in  New 
York  by  the  "  sharpers,"  who  are  the  pest  of  the  immigrant. 
This  was  a  dark  hour  for  father.  Cast  on  a  foreign  shore 
without  a  dollar,  with  three  children,  and  no  home  nor 
friends.  All  our  clothing  being  in  the  lost  chests,  we  had 
nothing  but  what  was  on  our  persons.  He  procured  a 
place  for  us  to  stay  while  he  tried  to  find  work. 

I  can  do  no  more  than  accept  the  oft-repeated  statements 
from  my  parents  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  their  money  and 
clothing.  But  it  always  seemed  strange  to  me  why  my 
father  should  put  his  money  into  a  chest — shrewd  man 
that  he  was — and  why  he  took  no  security  from  the  ship 
owners  for  the  baggage. 

It  would  seem  that  my  father  thought  his  goods  aboard 
the  ship  all  the  while  until  he  came  to  look  for  them  in 
New  York,  when,  though  he  repeatedly  went  to  the  ship 
owner,  he  could  learn  nothing  of  what  had  become  of  them. 

That  lie  lost  much  in  money,  I  have  always  believed,  for 
mother  over  and  over  referred  to  the  loss,  and  doubtless 
that,  with  other  events  which  I  will  soon  record,  hastened 
her  untimely  death.  Not  only  was  all  the  money  lost,  but 
all  our  clothing,  and  we  must  have  had  enough  to  last  us 
several  years. 

But  the  saddest  spectacle  of  all  was  to  see  poor  mother, 
for  she  seemed  almost  crushed  under  our  misfortune. 
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Wearied  by  the  long  journey  and  no  place  to  refresh  our 
selves,  nor  friends  to  sympathize  with  us,  it  was  very  dark. 
During  the  day,  mother  worked  hard  over  the  wash-tub 
in  washing  such  garments  as  she  could.  It  is  with  pride  I 
refer  to  this.  She  knew  bow  to  preside  at  the  wash-tub  as 
well  as  in  refined  society,  and  in  the  present  case,  in  more 
respects  than  one,  it  was  a  necessity. 

Alone  among  strangers  and  stopping  at  a  house  where 
we  were  not  welcomed,  because  we  had  no  money,  knowing 
that  poverty  was  now  staring  us  in  the  face,  she  doubtless 
thought  of  her  native  land  and  of  the  happy  home  across 
the  waters  so  recently  and  reluctantly  left,  for  every  now 
and  then  I  noticed  the  silent  tears  stealing  down  her  care 
worn  cheek.  I  felt  so  sad  to  see  her  weep,  that  I  tried  to 
comfort  her  all  I  could  by  putting  my  arms  about  her 
neck,  and  kissing  away  the  falling  tears.  It  was  all  [  could 
do.  Oh,  what  heart-aching  reflections  she  must  have  had 
on  that  day,  left  as  she  was  in  a  strange  city,  all  alone  with 
the  care  of  three  children. 

Our  circumstances  were  very  distressing!  We  had  not 
one  cent.  We  did  not  even  have  a  dinner  to  stay  our  hun 
ger.  In  the  evening,  father  returned,  his  efforts  having 
been  fruitless.  All  hope  seemed  now  to  be  gone.  Not  a 
mouthful  of  food  had  we  tasted  since  morning,  and  the  land 
lord  refused  us  shelter  for  the  night. 

Truly  it  was  a  trying  time.  My  father  had  wandered 
all  over  the  great  city  in  vain,  looking  for  work,  until,  foot 
sore,  faint  with  hunger,  and  discouraged,  he  returned  to  his 
family. 

Mother  had  worked  hard  in  trying  to  cleanse  our  gar 
ments  and  our  persons,  and  all  this  without  so  much  as  a 
dry  crust  of  bread,  while  the  children  were  faint  for  very 
hunger.  These  things  are  beyond  the  power  of  pen  to  de 
scribe.  The  ceaseless  tread,  the  bustle  of  the  scrambling 
crowd,  the  strange  sounds  of  an  unknown  tongue,  of  which 
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we  could  not  understand  a  word,  all  seemed  to  mock  us  in 
our  humiliation,  and  in  our  distressing  proverty;  for  in 
New  York  City,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  poor  immigrant 
and  his  family  oftener  meet  with  ridicule  for  their  strange 
costume  and  inability  to  speak  the  language,  than  with 
sympathy  and  protection.  What  to  do,  or  where  to  go, 
father  did  not  know.  He  learned,  however,  that  .a  steamer 
was  about  to  start  for  Albany,  ~N.  Y.,  where  the  chances  of 
obtaining  work  were  much  greater.  We  went  aboard. 
How  father  obtained  passage,  I  do  not  know.  The  night 
was  a  supperless  one,  and  it  was  long  and  dismal.  It  was 
too  cold  to  sleep,  and  we  were  so  hungry  that  the  minutes 
seemed  hours  to  us. 

The  great  steamer,  like  a  thing  of  life,  plowed  the  waters 
of  the  noble  Hudson — Hudson  so  justly  celebrated  for  its 
varied  and  enchanting  sceneries,  and,  in  these  respects,  not 
unlike  the  Rhine;  but  how  changed  our  condition!  The 
outline  of  the  towering  mountains  now  only  seemed  a 
dreary  mocking  mass,  the  lights  streaming  from  the  towns 
and  villages  as  we  passed  along  only  mocked  us  by  their 
seeming  friendly  rays,  for  there  was  no  spread  table  to  wel 
come  us,  and  ever,  whether  weeping  or  pleading  at  rny 
mother's  knee  for  just  a  crust,  this  something  gnawing 
within  would  not  be  satisfied.  O  merciful  Father,  send  us 
a  loaf  of  bread ! 

At  length  morning  dawned,  and  the  steamer  landed  us 
at  Albany  about  four  o'clock.  Father  at  once  found  a 
place  for  us  to  stay  in  the  ruins  of  a  burnt  building,  while 
he  again  looked  for  work.  Again  we  were  left  alone,  and 
for  an  hour  we  shivered  with  the  cold.  After  a  while,  how 
ever,  the  sun  warmed  our  chilled  bodies.  This  day  was 
more  dreary  to  mother  than  the  day  before,  for  we  had  not 
only  to  contend  with  the  cravings  of  hunger,  but  had  to  en 
dure  the  vulgar  jests  and  unfeeling  flings  of  idle  gazers. 
Poor  woman!  she  wept  most  of  the  entire  day.  Though 
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hunger  was  gnawing  at  our  vitals,  yet  we  murmured  as  lit 
tle  as  possible.  Mary,  our  only  sister,  was  then  an  infant 
in  mother's  arms,  and  sick.  Notwithstanding  the  sorrow 
and  grief,  as  well  as  hunger  and  the  care  of  a  sick  baby, 
which,  combined,  were  fast  bending  her  down  in  anguish, 
we  children,  towards  night,  our  reasons  overcome  by  the  no- 
longer-endurable  cravings  of  hunger,  huddled  around  her 
and  entreated  her  with  weeping  eyes  to  give  us  something 
to  eat. 

There  within  the  blackened  and  charred  walls,  window- 
less  and  doorless  and  roofless,  exposed  to  the  night  air 
and  falling  dew,  with  stomachs  so  faint  we  could  not  stand 
or  walk,  with  eyes  red  with  weeping,  mother  patiently 
tried  to  quiet  us,  while  waiting  the  return  of  father,  as 
suring  us  that  perhaps  with  his  return  relief  might  come. 
Gladly  would  she  have  given  us,  for  she  was  always  so 
kind,  but  she  had  not  wherewith  to  give.  Poor  woman, 
with  her  babe  clasped  to  her  bosom,  fast  folded  in  her  arms' 
she  herself  seated  upon  a  stone  in  the  ruins  of  that  burned 
building,  and  we  boys  clinging  by  her  side  moaning  for  a 
morsel  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger,  was  more  than 
the  stoutest  heart  could  see  unmoved.  O  God  pity  the 
helpless ! 

Father  returned  in  the  evening,  tired  and  hungry,  and 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes  as  he  said,  "I  can  find  no  work." 
Then  and  there  father  and  mother  sobbed  aloud  as  if  their 
hearts  would  break,  while  we  children  in  mercy  cried  for 
something  to  eat.  Already  we  had  tasted  no  food  for  two 
days,  and  starvation  was  doing  its  work. 

How  changed  all  this  from  our  happy  home  upon  the 
Rhine!  Truly  the  day-dreams  of  America  had  long  ago 
fled.  We  were  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  helpless,  and 
reduced  to  poverty— on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Oh,  is 
there  none  to  help,  none  to  pity  ?  Must  we  lay  down  within 
these  ruins,  thousands  of  miles  from  our  own  dear  land 
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and  die?  Is  there  no  heart  of  sympathy,  no  arm  to  deliver? 
O  great  God,  thou  who  feedest  the  ravens,  and  clothest 
the  flowers  of  the  field,  feed  us  and  shelter  us  in  this  far 
away  land. 

But  there  was  now  no  alternative  for  us  except  to  pass 
the  night  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  building.  Mother  was  so 
exhausted  by  this  time  that  she  was  almost  helpless.  So 
father  tried  to  make  the  best  bed  lie  could.  Upon  taking 
some  clothing  out  of  a  large  traveling  bag,  he  found  a  piece 
of  dried  beef  which  was  there  unknown  to  us.  We  offered 
up  thanks  to  heaven  for  its  discovery.  But  it  was  only  a 
crumb  for  so  many  mouths.  Yet  it  was  the  sweetest  and 
most-relished  meal — if  meal  it  can  be  called  —  ever  par 
taken  of,  and  it  was  the  first  food  since  landing  on  the  con 
tinent. 

Oh,  how  changed  the  condition!  There  in  the  ruins  with 
nothing  but  heaven  to  shelter  us,  we  huddled  together  to 
repose  in  sleep.  But  it  was  so  cold  that  we  could  neither 
sleep  nor  remain  quiet,  so,  as  a  last  extremity,  father  gath 
ered  some  sticks  and  built  a  fire  in  the  ruins  to  aid  us  in 
keeping  warm.  The  light  soon  attracted  some  citizens  to 
the  spot  to  learn  as  to  its  cause.  To  their  inquiries,  father 
told  them  his  condition,  and  how  he  had  lost  everything; 
how  he  had  looked  for  work  without  success,  and  that  his 
family  was  there  helpless. 

When  father  had  related  these  events,  a  noble  and  kind- 
hearted  gentleman  —  may  he  reap  his  reward  in  heaven  — 
stepped  forward  and  volunteered  to  take  us  to  his  house. 
We  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  bid  farewell  to  the 
old  ruins.  Taking  us  through  several  streets,  we  came  to 
his  home.  He  invited  us  in,  and  soon  had  a  bountiful  supper 
prepared  for  us.  We  ate  until  we  were  ashamed  to  eat 
more,  so  hungry  were  we.  After  supper  the  evening  was 
spent  in  conversation — for  he  was  a  German.  We  children, 
however,  retired  early,  and  so  did  mother.  Oh,  it  seemed 
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so  good  to  be  in  a  quiet  room  once  more,  for  the  constant 
rocking  and  tossing  of  the  vessel,  the  running  to  and  fro 
on  the  deck  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  the  sounding  of  the 
waves  against  the  sides  of  the  ship,  had  broken  us  more  or 
less  of  our  rest.  How  sweet  and  refreshing  sleep  was  to 
us  that  night — especially  to  poor  mother! 

However  strange  it  may  seem  to  the  reader,  yet  during 
that  night  and  for  several  days  we  experienced  the  peculiar 
motion  of  the  vessel.  It  must  be  felt  —  it  cannot  be  de 
scribed. 

"With  all  my  diligent  inquiries  in  after  years,  I  was  never 
able  to  learn  our  benefactor's  name,  and  I  presume  never 
will  in  this  world,  but  verily  he  will  never  lose  his  reward. 
The  act  shall  be  cherished  in  my  memory  until  the  latest 
breath  of  time,  and  in  heaven  (for  such  a  good  man  must 
go  to  heaven),  I  will  thank  him  for  the  mighty  deliverance. 
Such  acts  are  the  wayside  angels  that  must  make  glad  the 
very  heart  of  God,  and  call  forth  the  admiration  of  wander 
ing  angels,  as  it  certainly  called  forth  our  unfeigned  and 
everlasting  gratitude. 
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CHAPTEK  IY. 

SEEKING  A  HOME — THE  EFFECTS  OF  AN  UNACCUSTOMED  CLI 
MATE — EMBARRASSMENT  FOR  THE  WANT  OF  LANGUAGE — 
BEING  FIRED  UPON. 

In  the  morning,  after  a  bountiful  breakfast,  and  many 
thanks  to  the  very  kind  gentleman  for  his  hospitality,  and 
being  much  refreshed,  we  set  out  on  foot  to  find  a  home. 
Crossing  the  Hudson,  we  traveled  into  the  country. 

About  10  o'clock,  we  children  became  so  tired  that  we 
entreated  the  privilege  of  sitting  down  by  the  road-side  to 
rest  our  weary  feet  and  aching  limbs. 

At  noon  we  took  dinner  with  a  German  family,  where 
we  remained  until  two  o'clock. 

Towards  evening,  after  a  day  of  weary  walking,  father 
succeeded  in  finding  work,  and  we  moved  into  a  small 
house  on  the  farm. 

I  have  no  remembrance  of  dates  of  months  as  yet,  and 
hence  can  only  reckon  time  by  the  seasons.  This  must 
have  been  the  last  of  May  or  the  first  of  June,  1848,  for 
corn  was  just  coming  up.  My  father  went  to  work,  but  he 
could  draw  no  wages  till  he  had  earned  some,  so  there 
seemed  no  alternative  for  us  but  to  live  on  charity.  This 
was  very  trying  to  mother.  She  grieved  much  over  the 
thought  that  her  children  were  now  compelled  to  go  from 
door  to  door  and  ask  bread  for  a  living. 

Life,  indeed,  looked  dark  and  wearisome  to  her. 

T,  being  the  only  one  of  the  children  large  enough,  had 
to  perform  this  task.  Oh,  how  changed  the  condition  of 
only  a  few  months  ago!  How  the  memory  of  my  home  on 
the  Rhine  followed  me  wherever  I  went.  What  bitter 
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pangs  the  humble,  destitute  and  helpless  condition  brought 
to  our  aching  hearts.  Oh,  how  hard  for  one  who  had  never 
known  or  felt  a  want,  now  to  go  among  strangers,  of  whose 
language  I  knew  not  a  word,  to  ask  alms!  Oh,  it  was  so 
humiliating!  All  summer  I  had  to  do  this.  Oh,  how  tire 
some  to  travel  all  day  in  the  dust  and  under  the  burning  rays 
of  the  sun  in  a  climate  much  wanner  than  was  ours!  It 
had  such  a  peculiar  effect  upon  me.  During  the  hot  hours 
of  noonday,  my  limbs  would  feel  as  if  they  would  sink 
under  me.  I  will  not  attempt  to  picture  the  misery  and 
heart-achings  endured  this  summer.  Ah,  how  can  I? 

Father  worked  hard,  early  and  late,  for  Mr.  Van  Allen,  in 
the  hope  of  providing  for  his  family,  but  was  turned  away  in 
the  fall  without  a  cent  of  his  wages. 

We  learned  when  it  was  too  late,  that  this  man,  Van 
Allen,  made  it  a  practice  to  procure  foreign  help  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  this  country,  and  have 
them  work  through  the  season,  arid  then  turn  them  away 
without  their  wages.  This,  it  seems,  was  the  unhappy 
luck  of  my  poor  discouraged  father.  Oh,  it  went  so  hard 
with  him!  Mr.  Van  Allen,  was  not  only  mean,  but  ugly, 
for,  after  the  season  of  farm  labor  had  closed,  and  he  had 
withheld  my  father's  wages,  he  tried  to  get  rid  of  us  alto 
gether.  We  were  living  in  a  small  dwelling-house  on  his 
farm,  and  had  to  go  to  the  stock-yard  for  the  water  we  used. 
This,  at  the  close  of  my  father's  services,  he  forbade  us  to 
do.  We  disregarded  his  unreasonable  requests,  and  ob 
tained  water  as  before.  Indeed  it  was  the  only  place  where 
we  could  obtain  it.  One  Sabbath,  at  the  request  of  mother, 
Peter  and  I  went  to  the  stock-yard  pump  for  some  water. 
Mr.  Van  Allen,  saw  us,  and  shouted  to  us  to  pour  the  water 
upon  the  ground.  This  we  refused  to  do.  Upon  this,  he 
fired  a  gun,  the  report  of  which  frightened  us,  and  we  ran 
to  the  house.  I  do  not  suppose  it  was  loaded,  but  was  only 
intended  to  scare  us,  which  it  certainly  did.  But  then  we 
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were  poor  and  helpless  and  we  had  to  endure  these  insults 
without  redress.  Doubtless  my  father  would  have  used  the 
law  in  collecting  his  wages,  but  he  was  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land,  and  knew  nothing  of  its  laws. 

The  place  where  my  father  worked  was  Blooming  Grove, 
and  is  about  two  miles  east  of  Greenbush.  The  farm 
was  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  village.  That  the 
reader  may  not  express  surprise  with  the  reflection  that 
we  had  only  traveled  two  miles  from  Albany,  and  hence 
could  not  have  been  very  tired,  I  would  explain  that 
we  wandered  up  one  road  and  down  another,  looking  for 
a  home.  We  traveled  far  enough  to  have  taken  us  to  West 
Sand  Lake. 

Coming  to  a  new  country  and  among  a  strange  people, 
one  is  met  with  constant  surprises,  both  in  society  and  in 
nature.  For  example:  I  was  excited  beyond  measure  to  hear 
the  song  of  the  mosquito  in  the  twilight,  or  to  see,  when 
later  and  darker,  the  flashes  of  light  from  the  lightning- 
bug,  and  I  suppose  I  was  about  as  green  as  the  two  Irish 
men  who  came  to  this  country  and  happened  out  in  the 
country  in  the  edge  of  the  evening,  and  were  being  follow 
ed  by  the  mosquito,  when  one  proposed  to  the  other  that 
they  lie  down  upon  the  ground  and  cover  themselves  up 
with  their  blankets  until  the  mosquito  had  lost  them. 
They  did  so.  Laying  some  time,  one  thought  he  would 
peep  out  from  under  his  covering,  when,  behold,  he  espied 
a  lightning-bug.  Upon  this  he  turned  to  his  companion, 
exclaiming,  "It's  of  no  use;  they  are  out  here  (meaning  the 
mosquitoes)  with  lanterns  looking  for  us!"  Well,  many 
tilings  struck  me  about  as  strangely. 

Most  of  the  people  in  this  section  were  wealthy,  and  in 
many  houses  I  saw  colored  girls  as  servants  at  the  table, 
and  these  servants  invariably  wore  a  yellow  dress,  and  the 
hair  was  done  up  in  a  pyramidal  shape  on  the  crown  of  the 
head. 
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This  reminds  me  of  an  incident  which  took  place  in  New 
York,  and  which  I  ought  to  have  narrated  elsewhere,  for  it 
had  such  an  effect  upon  me  at  the   time:  While  in  JSTew 
York  city,  I  happened  to  be  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the 
hotel    where  we  stopped,  my  attention    all  absorbed    in 
investigating  a  peanut  which  I  had  found  in  the  street,  and 
something  I  had  never  seen,  when  all  at  once  I  felt  a  man's 
hand  resting  on  my  head.     Upon  looking  up,  I  was  terror- 
struck,  for  behold  a  huge  black  face,  with  jet  black  eyes, 
clear    white    teeth,    and   with   a    mouth    stretched    from 
ear   to   ear,  was   grinning   at   me.      I  was   so  frightened 
that  I   gasped   for   breath.     I  thought    it   was  the  devil 
himself,  let  loose  from  hell,  who  had  surely  come  after  me.  I 
shrieked  for  mercy,  and  begged  him  to  spare  me  a  little  while 
longer,  and,  amid  despairing  sobs,  cried  out  for  mother  to 
rescue  me.     It  was  fun  for  him,  but  terror  to  me.     This, 
of  course,  was  the  first  negro  I  had  ever  seen— as  the  negro 
is  unknown  in  Germany— at  least  so  far  as  I  know.     The 
peanut  is  also  unknown.      Thus  many  things  were  both 
new  and  strange  to  me. 
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CHAPTEK  V. 

REMOVAL — FATHER  IN  JAIL — DISTRESS  AT  HOME. 

From  Blooming  Grove  we  moved  some  three  miles  south 
east  where  father  had  taken  nine  acres  of  potatoes  to  dig 
on  shares.  Here  a  new  field  of  labor  presented  itself.  From 
morning  till  night  I  had  to  pull  potato  tops,  and  carry  the 
potatoes  into  piles.  It  was  hard,  tiresome  work,  yet  much 
easier  than  going  from  door  to  door  asking  charity.  The 
autumn  passed  quickly  away. 

Only  a  few  incidents,  and  I  pass.  As  before  observed, 
we  used  no  stoves  in  Germany,  hence  my  mother  was  en 
tirely  ignorant  as  to  their  use.  In  baking  bread,  she  would 
either  burn  it  half  up,  or  it  would  be  heavy  and  of  a  lead 
color.  She  had  quite  a  time  in  learning  to  cook  on  a  stove. 

One  Sabbath  afternoon  we  children  wandered  into  the 
beautiful  grove  near  by,  noting  the  different  plants  and 
shrubs,  until  we  came  to  a  stream  of  water.  Here  we 
found  some  pieces  of  planks  near  a  place  were  the  flood- 
wood  choked  up  the  water.  We  crossed  and  re-crossed 
upon  a  raft  made  of  these  planks,  and  were  having  a 
fine  time,  when  the  raft  in  mid-stream  came  to  pieces  and 
we  were  let  into  the  water,  which  was  over  our  heads. 
We  worked  hard,  and  at  last  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
shore;  but  Peter  was  yet  floundering  in  deep  water,  and 
apparently  drowning.  I  set  up  a  cry  for  help,  but  we  were 
away  from  the  hearing  of  any  one,  and  he  was  going  down 
for  the  third  time.  Terror-stricken,  I  leaped  into  the 
water,  and  caught  hold  of  the  middle  of  a  plank,  and,  as  he 
came  up,  gasping  for  breath,  I  grabbed  him  by  the  hair  ot 
the,  head,  and  held  his  head  upon  the  plank.  With  one 
hand  and  arm  across  the  plank,  with  a  firm  grasp  in  the 
hair  of  Peter's  head,  and  with  the  other  stroking  in  the 
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water,  and  shouting  at  the  top  of  my  voice  for  help,  I 
succeeded  at  last  in  reaching  the  shore.  The  reader  may 
rest  assured  that  we  did  not  go  near  that  brook  again. 

One  Sabbath  afternoon  an  old  decrepit  man  came  to  our 
house.  He  was  very  strange  acting.  After  gibbering  to 
us  children  a  while,  and  frightening  us  very  much,  he  went 
out  into  the  potato-patch,  picked  up  a  handful  of  tops  and 
wiped  his  mouth  with  them,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  that  it 
was  a  testimony  against  us  for  refusing  him  bread.  I 
could  not  comprehend  this,  as  mother  had  just  given  him 
something  to  eat. 

Winter  drew  on  apace.  The  falling  leaves,  the  ripening 
nuts,  the  cold  frosty  mornings,  chilling  northern  blasts,  all 
proclaimed  that  soon  we  would  experience  our  first  Ameri 
can  winter. 

We  were  poor,  and  had  no  money,  hence  we  obtained 
permission  of  the  proprietor  of  the  grove  above  referred  to, 
to  pick  up  such  limbs  as  might  be  on  the  ground  rotting. 
Hence,  our  fuel  was  gathered  by  picking  up  such  limbs  in 
the  woods  as  lay  on  the  ground  decaying.  A  Yankee 
neighbor,  who  evidently  was  too  sensitive  to  have  a  quiet, 
peaceable  German  family  live  within  half  a  mile  of  him, 
represented  to  the  owner  of  the  forest,  who  lived  in  the 
city,  that  we  were  cutting  down  the  most  promising  trees 
in  his  woods. 

As  a  result,  father  was  arrested  and  lodged  in  jail  in 
Troy,  being  forced  to  leave  his  family  in  mid- winter  with 
out  the  necessaries  of  life. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  lawfully  imprisoned  or 
not.  I  can  only  give  the  event  as  it  occurred.  Mother  was 
now  left  in  the  dead  of  winter  with  a  family  of  children,  in 
a  small  open  house,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  woods, 
and  over  half  a  mile  from  any  human  being.  We  got 
along  the  first  week  of  my  father's  imprisonment  quite 
comfortably  so  far  as  food  was  concerned.  Though  I  re- 
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member  mother  often  sat  down  and  wept  bitter  tears.  Poor 
woman!  pen  refuses  to  write  down  her  sufferings. 

During  this  time,  our  drum-oven  stove  refused  to  bake, 
so  mother  took  the  sheet-iron  drum  apart,  and  cleaned  out 
the  ashes.  It  was  in  the  morning  she  commenced  her 
work.  The  taking  apart  was  only  a  task  of  a  few  minutes, 
but  when  she  came  to  put  it  together  again,  she  was  not 
equal  to  the  task. 

For  ten  mortal  hours  she  worked  over  that  drum-oven  in 
the  cold  of  winter,  without  success.  I  tried  to  help  her  all 
I  could,  but  I  was  not  large  enough  to  be  of  much  service. 
Faithfully  had  she  worked  until  about  noon,  when  she  be 
came  discouraged.  She  left  it,  sat  down  and  wept.  But 
this  would  not  do,  so  she  went  at  it  again.  Three  times 
she  gave  it  up,  and  then  would  make  another  attempt.  We 
suffered  with  the  cold,  and  her  fingers  were  so  stiff  with 
the  cold  that  she  could  hardly  use  them.  But,  about  dark, 
she  succeeded  in  getting  it  in  its  place,  and  a  united  prayer 
went  up  to  heaven  for  the  deliverance. 

But  father  was  still  kept  in  prison  ten  miles  away.  We  had 
no  food,  and  as  a  necessity,  I  was  again  forced  to  ask  alms. 
Oh,  how  1  suffered  as  I  had  to  weather  the  piercing  storms 
of  winter!  Being  poorly  clad,  I  froze  my  hands,  my  feet, 
nose  and  ears.  Oh,  the  sufferings  endured  while  wading 
through  the  drifting  snows! 

At  length  father  returned  to  us,  being  released  from  pris 
on.  Oh,  what  an  object  of  pity!  He  was  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  vermin.  He  said  he  could  not  help  it. 
His  quarters  in  the  jail  were  filthy  and  repulsive.  He  seem 
ed  to  be  a  broken-down  and  discouraged  man.  From  that 
day  he  wore  a  sad,  dejected  look. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

REMOVAL — THE  OLD  STEAM  SAWMILL — CLIMBING  THE  MOUN 
TAINS  —  A  WHIPPING  —  RUN  AWAY  —  RETURN  —  GIVEN 
AWAY. 

In  the  spring  father  moved  to  East  Sand  Lake.  Here 
the  real  sorrow  of  my  life  began.  One  would  think  that 
the  summer  and  winter  just  past  were  enough,  but  they 
were  only  a  forerunner  of  what  was  in  the  near  future. 
Up  to  this  time  our  struggles  and  sorrows  were  in  com 
mon,  and  our  mutual  sympathy  soothed  many  a  weary 
hour. 

But  there  was  another  enemy  at  our  door — it  was  a  hell- 
born  enemy— than  whom  there  is  not  another  in  the  land 
more  heartless  and  home-destroying.  It  is  rum.  It  pains 
me  to  record  it  here,  but  as  truthfulness  constitutes  the 
merit  of  this  narrative,  I  must  write  down  these  events 
however  heart-rending.  Father  took  to  drinking,  and  in 
writing  this  I  pity  the  man;  his  troubles  were  great  and 
his  discouragements  more.  The  accursed  demon  alcohol 
stole  away  his  affections  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  it 
made  him  recreant  and  a  burden  to  us.  Added  to  this,  we 
had  no  means  of  support.  Oh,  what  a  trial  it  was  to  my 
poor  mother!  Her  tears  and  her  sighs  left  a  lasting  impres 
sion  upon  me. 

But  what  a  slimy  monster  intemperance  is.  What  ruin  has 
it  not  wrought  ?  For  seventeen  years  I  have  denounced  this 
vice,  presented  it  in  all  its  naked  deformity,  and  faithfully 
warned  the  young  to  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,  for  in  it 
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is  the  deadly  sting  of  the  poisoned  adder.  Without  speak 
ing  disrespectfully  of  my  father,  1  do  claim  that,  had  liquor 
been  let  alone,  he  could  have  struggled  over  all  obstacles 
(and  we  would  have  gladly  helped  him  in  the  effort),  and  in 
this  country  of  opportunities  have  rendered  his  family  happy 
iu  an  unbroken  home  circle,  though  that  home  might  have 
been  ever  so  humble. 

But  what  could  we  do?  In  the  face  of  these  events  and 
surroundings,  I  was  again  forced  to  go  from  door  to  door, 
and,  by  asking  alms,  provide  for  the  family.  I  found  the 
people  disposed  to  give,  but  my  oft-repeated  visits  soon 
wearied  them,  and  many  withheld  their  charities,  scolding 
me  for  coining  so  often.  Upon  entering  a  house,  a  smiling 
face  of  a  beautiful  woman  would  turn  to  a  frowning  one,  as 
she  shut  the  door  in  my  face.  I  would  be  so  tired  that  I 
often  sank  down  in  my  steps.  Nights  I  would  pass  in  barns, 
under  straw-stacks  or  by  the  road-side— for  who  would 
keep  a  beggar?  I  could  endure  all  this  during  the  warm 
season,  but  the  cold  winter  weather  tried  me.  I  had  to  go 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  in  iny  trips,  and  be  gone  two 
days.  Of  course  I  had  only  such  clothing  upon  my  person  as 
were  given  to  me,  which  often  were  insufficient  to  keep  me 
from  the  pinching  cold.  I  was  often  questioned  to.  see  if 
I  would  not  cross  myself  in  my  statements,  until,  shivering 
with  cold,  and  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  would  leave  of  my  own 
accord,  and  when  I  would  patiently  answer  all  their  ques 
tions,  they  would  bluff  me  off,  by  saying  they  had  nothing 
to  give.  School-houses  used  to  be  dreaded  by  me,  for  the 
boys  would  insult  me  in  various  ways,  often  throwing  stones 
at  me.  It  was  sport  for  them,  but  I  had  feelings  which  I 
could  vent  only  in  tears.  But  there  were  some  kind  peo 
ple,  thank  God,  who  pitied  me.  Whenever  I  did  meet 
with  success,  and  I  was  loaded  down  with  provisions,  the 
task  of  carrying  it  fifteen  miles  on  my  shoulders  often  so 
exhausted  me  that  sharp  knives  dissecting  every  joint  in 
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me  could  have  been  no  more  painful.  If  it  was  a  stormy 
day,  my  garments  would  be  wet  through,  and  often  frozen 
on  my  person.  Moreover,  if  I  failed  to  bring  home  as 
much  as  I  could  possibly  carry  —  which  I  was  only  too 
willing  to  do  provided  the  people  gave  it  to  me— my  father 
would  whip  me  and  send  me  to  bed  hungry,  even  denying 
me  a  morsel  of  the  bread  which  I  had  begged. 

It  may  be  suggested  here  by  the  reader,  that  I  ought  to 
have  eaten  before  arriving  at  home.  To  which  I  can  onlv 
reply:  My  anxiety  to  please  my  father  often  caused  me  to 
forego  the  cravings  of  hunger.  Besides,  after  being  out  in 
the  cold  all  day  with  thin  clothing,  I  would  be  so  chilled, 
that  it  was  easier  to  endure  hunger  than  to  eat  frozen  bread 
while  climbing  the  mountain,  faint  under  a  heavy  load, 
amid  ice  and  snow,  on  a  cold  winter  night. 

One  day,  wearing  an  old  pair  of  boots  which  were  all 
open  at  the  toes,  and  filled  with  snow  and  ice,  a  kind  boy, 
whose  heart  was  much  larger  than  his  boots,  gave  me  a 
pair  which  were  a  little  too  small.  I  put  them  on,  but  they 
were  so  hard  that  they  soon  hurt  my  feet.  Toward  night 
they  became  almost  unendurable.  I  was  yet  ten  miles 
from  home,  and  it  was  bitter  cold.  There  was  no  alterna 
tive  but  to  brave  the  pain.  I  did  so,  arriving  late  in  the 
evening.  Upon  examination,  my  feet  were  frozen  in  my 
boots,  which  were  so  tight  that  in  pulling  them  off,  both 
of  my  great  toe  nails  pulled  out  by  the  roots  —  my  toes 
being  so  badly  frozen. 

In  this  condition  I  had  to  brave  the  remaining  winter. 
( )h,  weary  life  with  all  its  bitter  pangs.  How  often  I  sighed 
to  be  at  rest  in  the  eternal  sleep  of  death. 

Upon  another  occasion,  stopping  at  a  house,  a  crazy  man 
with  a  large  butcher-knife  in  his  hand  came  at  me,  swear 
ing  he  would  kill  me  if  he  caught  me.  I  ran  for  life, 
How  far  he  chased  me  I  know  not,  but  toward  the  last  I 
was  so  near  overcome  with  exhaustion,  that  upon  looking 
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around,  my  face  burned  with  heat,  and  I  could  actually  hear 
my  heart  beat.  I  never  was  so  overcome  with  terror  in 
my  life. 

Thus,  if  the  reader  can  conceive  of  the  sufferings  in 
enduring  whippings  at  home,  the  heartless  abuse  from  sel 
fish,  unthinking  people  abroad,  long,  dreary  journeys, 
frozen  feet,  hands,  and  face,  weariness  of  body  and  grief  of 
heart,  the  taunts,  sneers,  and  vulgar  jests  from  those  who 
love  mirth  at  the  expense  of  others,  you  have  the  picture 
of  three  long,  long  years  of  suffering. 

It  is  but  just  to  add  here  that  my  mother  was  an  indus 
trious,  hard-working  woman,  and  that  she  did  all  she  could 
not  only  to  relieve  me,  but  to  cheer  and  encourage  me  in 
my  weary  toils.  But  father,  under  the  influence  of  rum, 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  we  were  helpless  and  at  his 
mercy. 

I  will  here  relate  an  incident,  and  then  hastily  pass  over 
this  dark  picture  of  my  suffering.  One  hot  day  in  the 
month  of  August,  1  was  set  to  work  by  my  father  to  trim 
a  large,  fallen  hemlock  with  a  dull  axe.  The  day  was  ex 
ceedingly  warm,  and  the  sun  shone  upon  me  oppressively. 
There  was  not  the  least  rustle  of  wind  through  the  forest 
leaves.  Not  making  quite  as  rapid  progress  as  he  desired, 
he  threatened  me  with  a  whipping.  I  did  the  very  best  I 
could,  and  the  sweat  rolled  off  me  in  great  drops.  Not 
withstanding  my  exertions,  about  four  o'clock  I  received 
the  promised  punishment.  Cutting  a  green  birch  rod,  he 
plied  it  upon  my  person  with  such  vigor  and  violence  that 
the  blood  flowed  from  every  gash  which  the  unrelenting 
rod  was  making.  From  head  to  feet  I  was  covered  with 
ghastly  wounds  and  bruises.  Having  satiated  his  rage  up 
on  me,  he  ordered  me  to  start  for  home,  but  in  my  attempt 
to  do  so,  he  brought  me  to  the  ground  again  with  a  severe 
blow.  Faint,  I  was  prostrated  at  his  feet,  bleeding  from 
many  wounds.  In  despair  I  entreated,  "  O  father,  have 
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mercy!  have  mercy!"  But  it  was  to  no  purpose.  At  length 
he  abandoned  me.  Covered  with  frightful  wounds,  and 
faint,  I  gathered  up  strength,  arose  from  the  ground,  smart 
ing  under  pain,  and  went  home.  On  my  way  I  wept  bitter 
tears  from  a  deeply  wounded  heart.  I  thought  that  I  was 
outraged  without  just  cause,  and  that  too  by  a  parent  who 
ought  to  have  loved  and  protected  me,  for 'l  tried  to  ho  a 
good  boy  — a  dutiful  son,  performing  pgrtiently  every  duty 
required  of  me.  Arriving  at  home,  I  told  mother  what 
had  befallen  me,  and  entreated  her  to  protect  me.  But  she 
could  only  sympathize  with  rne. 

Truly  life  was  brimful  of  suffering  and  relentless  toil. 
Oh,  would  there  not  dawn  a  brighter  day  over  my  miserable 
life?  Oh,  how  I  sighed  over  my  deplorable  condition! 
How  happy  I  thought  those  boys  who  had  kind,  doting- 
parents,  comfortable  clothes,  enough  to  shield  them  from 
the  ills  of  a  life  like  mine,  who  never  knew  what  it  was  to 
weep.  Indeed,  as  I  listened  to  their  innocent  laugh,  and 
witnessed  their  merry  glee,  making  the  morning  air  vocal, 
and  the  privilege  of  going  to  school,  it  brought  to  remem 
brance  other  days,  when  I  too  was  happy,  and  in  childhood's 
glee  was  permitted  to  pluck  the  blooming  flowers  of  the 
valley,  and  to  ramble  beside  the  murmuring  streamlet. 
Alas!  when  I  think  how  changed,  it  only  adds  misery  to 
my  suffering.  Now  despair  broods  in  midnight  darkness 
over  my  inmost  soul,  and  only  finds  relief  through  tears 
which  unbidden  flow.  O  world,  what  have  I  done,  that 
tliou  art  so  cruel  to  a  defenseless,  forsaken,  uncared-for 
child  of  thine? 

All  these  things  took  place  at  the  old  sawmill,  which,  by 
the  way,  at  that  time  consisted  of  only  a  huge  pile  of  saw 
dust,  some  old  machinery,  and  a  pond  filled  with  fallen 
trees,  and  of  four  log  houses.  It  was  located  about  four 
miles  up  the  mountains,  east  from  East  Sand  Lake,  and,  in 
my  alms-asking  tours,  I  had  to  descend  these  mountains 
before  reaching  people  who  were  able  to  give. 
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We  lived  in  this  place  about  a  year  and  a,  half.  And  it 
was  emphatically  a  mountain  life,  for  the  rugged  crags 
towered  high  in  air,  and  the  dense  forests  of  hemlock,  pine, 
beech,  and  other  large  trees,  were  imposing  and  wild  in 
their  appearance.  The  only  thing  very  attractive  to  me  in 
this  wild  home  of  the  forest,  was  its  water,  which,  pure, 
sweet,  and  sparkling,  bubbled  out  of  the  ground  in  many 
places.  The  birds,  too,  in  summer  time,  made  the  solitude 
vocal  with  their  sweet  songs.  In  winter  I  could  go  out  to 
some  sunny  southern  spot  and  pick  the  wintergreen,  fresh 
and  beautiful,  when  all  around  was  deep  snow.  These  were 
some  of  the  things  that  cheered  my  poor  aching  heart,  for 
I  loved  nature  in  all  its  aspects  and  under  its  varied  forms. 
The  blessed  Savior  loved  the  solitudes  of  the  mountains; 
he  told  of  the  birds,  and  called  our  attention  to  the  "  lilies 
of  the  valley."  declaring  that  "  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these."  There  often  is  a  solace 
in  the  wayside  flower,  if  we  will  but  stop  and  gather  it. 

From  this  place  my  father  again  moved  about  three  miles 
southeast,  into  a  small  log-house  near  Green's  sawmill,  and 
about  four  miles  east  of  the  village  of  Alps. 

As  before  observed,  my  time  was  mostly  occupied  in  support 
ing  the  family  by  asking  charity.  It  was  very  disagree 
able  and  discouraging  work,  for,  while  people  were  kind  at 
first  and  disposed  to  give  liberally,  yet,  by  my  oft-repeated 
visits,  they  became  tired  of  me.  This  made  it  all  the  harder 
for  me,  for  I  was  forced  to  do  this  unwelcome  task.  Aside 
from  the  long  mountain  journeys,  and  the  frowns  of  a  father 
whom  liquor  had  ruined,  upon  entering  a  house  I  would 
be  so  tired  that  while  the  good  lady  was  preparing  me 
something,  I  would  lean  against  the  door-casing  and  stand 
first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other.  Oh,  how  they 
would  ache.  But  then  there  was  no  rest  for  me.  Every 
bone  in  my  body  ached,  for  my  flesh  was  bruised  and 
pounded  at  home,  and  made  raw  and  sore  bv  the  pressure 
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of  my  burdens,  and  the  long  walks  and  the  facing  of  all 
kinds  of  weather.  Added  to  this,  I  was  frequently  abused 
by  merciless  teamsters,  who  would  often  lay  the  lash  of  their 
whip  over  my  head  and  shoulders  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  I  was  a  poor,  helpless  boy;  and  "  it  was  good  enough  for 
me,"  for  who  was  there  to  redress  my  grievances  ?  I  could 
only  weep,  and  the  hot,  scalding  tears  flowed  when  only  God 
beheld  the  suffering  lad. 

One  evening,  returning  from  one  of  my  tours  a  little 
earlier  than  usual,  mother  spread  the  table  and  we  sat  down 
to  eat.  Scarcely  had  we  done  so  when  father  entered  the 
house,  having  just  returned  from  Alps,  and,  without  note 
or  comment,  told  Peter  to  get  him  the  rope  which  mother 
used  for  a  clothes-line.  Mother  asked  him  what  he  was 
going  to  do  with  it.  He  made  no  reply.  She,  fearing  that 
all  was  not  right,  opened  wide  the  door  and  screamed  to  us 
children  to  flee  for  life.  Being  frightened  at  this  alarm 
we  all  rushed  out  of  the  room,  some  going  one  way  and 
some  another,  and  father,  as  oftentimes  before,  was  the  sole 
occupant  of  the  house,  while  mother  and  children  spent  a 
supperless  night  crouching  under  the  bushes,  wherever 
they  happened  to  light  in  their  terror  to  escape. 

At  another  time,  while  Peter  and  I  were  engaged  in 
bringing  firewood,  being  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
house,  we  unexpectedly  met  father  in  the  way.  Without 
ever  saying  a  word  or  giving  a  reason,  he  grasped  Peter  by 
the  collar  and  with  a  club  pounded  him  over  the  head  and 
shoulders  until  I  thought  the  child  was  dead,  for  he  had 
ceased  to  scream.  I  entreated  father  to  let  him  go,  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  Such  treatment  made  us  very  much  afraid 
of  father. 

About  New  Years  of  this  same  year  1  was  told  by  my 
father  to  go  to  Alps  for  a  jug  of  molasses,  he  charging 
me  that  I  should  not  fall  down  and  break  the  jug,  for  if  I 
did  he  would  shoot  me.  Of  course  I  promised  not  to  fall. 
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There  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  for  a  day  or 
two  it  had  rained  and  then  suddenly  frozen,  so  that  the 
whole  mountain-side  was  a  field  of  ice.  I  started  down 
the  steep  hill,  picking  my  way  very  carefully  lest  I  should 
fall.  But  I  had  scarcely  passed  out  of  sight  of  the  house 
when  T  slipped,  came  down  upon  the  back  of  my  head  with 
violence  enough  to  see  stars,  and,  oh,  the  poor  jug!  the 
whole  bottom  was  broken  out.  Hurt  as  I  was,  yet  I  was 
more  frightened.  I  could  hear  my  heart  beat  for  terror. 
What  could  I  do?  If  I  went  back  I  feared  father  would 
execute  his  threat.  The  jug  was  broken,  and  there  was  no 
way  for  me  to  replace  it  with  another.  In  my  tremor  of 
fear  I  resolved  to  flee  for  my  life.  I  did  so.  I  pressed  on 
in  the  cold  of  winter  to  find  me  a  home  among  strangers 
for  the  first  time.  I  continued  my  journey  for  several  days, 
when  I  commenced  asking  for  a  home.  For  eight  days  I 
looked  in  vain.  It  was  in  the  dead  of  winter  and  no  one 
wanted  a  boy.  Becoming  discouraged  and  depressed  in 
mind  by  my  fruitless  efforts,  I  turned  back,  and  after  a  two 
weeks'  absence,  arrived  at  my  father's  house  with  drooping 
head  and  weeping  eyes,  for  I  feared  some  terrible  punish 
ment  awaited  me.  I  poured  forth  the  bitterness  of  my  heart 
by  telling  the  events  just  as  they  took  place,  and  the  reason 
why  I  ran  away.  To  my  great  astonishment  I  did  not  even 
receive  a  whipping  for  this  attempt  at  running  away.  I 
think  father  feared  if  he  punished  me  for  this,  I  might  at 
some  future  day  make  another  and  a  more  successful  at 
tempt,  and  thus  deprive  him  of  my  valuable  services. 

The  last  year  at  home  brought  no  relief.  My  mother  by 
dint  of  hard  labor  had  earned  the  money  and  purchased  a 
co\v,'and  cut  grass  enough  with  a  hand-sickle  in  the  glenh 
of  the  mountain,  and  carried  it  home  on  her  head  —  a  Ger 
man  mode  of  carrying — to  keep  the  cow  through  the  win 
ter.  But  here  another  misfortune  set  in.  The  cow  had 
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hurt  herself  in  some  way,  she  grew  worse,  and  finally  died. 
This  was  a  terrible  stroke  to  my  heart-broken  mother,  for 
the  cow  had  been  a  great  support.  Mother  and  I  set  out 
on  foot  to  represent  our  loss,  and  if  possible,  raise  money 
enough  to  purchase  another  cow.  We  traveled,  I  know 
not  how  many  miles,  but  little  help  did  we  get.  About  10 
o'clock  of  the  fourth  day,  near  the  margin  of  a  beautiful 
lake,  and  within  full  sight  of  the  village  of  Nassau,  weary 
and  discouraged,  she  sat  down  by  the  roadside  and  relieved 
her  aching  heart  in  a  flood  of  tears.  Oh,  I  did  feel  so  sorry 
for  her!  I  tried  to  encourage  her  all  I  could,  aud  pointed 
toward  the  village,  and  told  her  I  would  enter  every  house 
alone  while  she  sat  quietjy  under  a  shade  tree  to  rest. 
These  words  seemed  to  cheer  her,  and,  foot-sore  as  we  were, 
we  entered  Nassau,  and  I  canvassed  the  village  while  she 
rested.  But  we  became  discouraged,  having  raised  only 
about  six  dollars. 

At  another  time,  failing  to  find  lodging  in  a  barn,  and, 
as  the  weather  was  quite  cold,  I  asked  at  the  houses  for 
permission  to  stay  all  night.  But  no  one  would  keep  "the 
helpless  boy."  As  a  last  resort,  I  lay  down  by  the  side  of  a 
straw  stack.  The  evening  was  far  spent,  and  folks  were 
retiring.  Sleep,  I  could  not  for  the  cold.  I  pulled  straw 
and  tried  to  cover  myself  up,  but  the  cold  crept  through. 
All  night  I  suffered.  I  would  get  up  and  run,  then  I  would 
rub  my  limbs,  then  lay  down  as  securely  as  possible.  Yet 
it  would  seem  that  I  could  not  survive.  What  a  fearful 
night  this  was.  The  slowly  moving  hours  at  length  crept 
on,  and  morning  appeared.  I  started  to  climb  over  the 
fence.  To  my  surprise,  I  could  not  get  my  feet  upon  the 
boards  without  great  exertion,  and  when  I  had  reached 
the  top,  I  fell  down  upon  the  hard,  frozen  ground.  I  lay 
for  some  minutes  in  a  stupor,  and  at  length,  hearing  a  man 
in  a  barn  near  by,  I  shouted.  He  came  and  took  me  up 
and  carried  me  to  his  house.  I  could  not  tell  what  was  the 
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matter  with  me.  They  built  a  hot  fire  and  I  sat  up  so  close 
to  the  stove  that  I  burned  my  clothes,  yet  I  shook  like  a 
leaf  in  the  wind,  and  it  was  8  o'clock  before  I  became  com 
posed.  Such  is  the  life  of  a  drunkard's  child. 

But  here  a  change  took  place.  Industry  was  the  charac 
teristic  trait  in  me  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
community,  and  quite  a  number  of  times  father  was  waited 
upon  by  various  persons  for  the  purpose  of  having  me 
bound  out  to  them.  At  length,  some  other  influence  than 
right  reason  prevailed  on  him  to  give  me  away,  which  he 
did  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Kichmond  Merry. 

Before  I  step  from  the  parental  roof,  it  is  not  improper 
for  me  to  add  that  two  brothers  had  been  born  to  me.  The 
family  now  consisted  of  five  children,  namely,  Peter,  Mary, 
Joseph,  Jacob,  and  the  writer.  Joseph  was  born  at  the  old 
steam  sawmill,  and  Jacob  in  the  house  near  Green's  saw 
mill. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  OLD  FOLKS — AN  EVENTFUL  SABBATH — AUTUMN  DAYS 
— GOING  WEST — A  TERRIBLE  WINTER — FLEEING  FOR 
LIFE. 

Accordingly,  one  spring  morning  in  April,  1852,  I  bade 
good-by  to  kindred,  and  set  out  for  my  new  home.  On 
my  way  a  thousand  hopes  and  fears  flitted  through  my 
mind.  As  I  passed  along,  my  soul  was  refreshed  in  listen 
ing  to  the  carols  of  returning  birds.  Breathing  the  mild 
atmosphere  coining  from  the  sunny  southern  climes,  bask 
ing  in  the  clear  morning  sunlight,  admiring  the  winter- 
green  along  the  mountain  foot-path,  beholding  the  evergreen 
glades  on  either  side,  the  sparkling  lakelet  smiling  with  the 
flush  of  spring,  were  objects  that  beguiled  my  pensive 
mind.  The  home  to  which  I  was  going  was  humble,  lo 
cated  at  the  foot  of  Sugar  Hill,  West  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 
The  people  with  whom  I  was  going  to  live  were  aged,  poor, 
ignorant  and  irreligious — both  using  profane  language,  and 
the  man  drank  to  excess.  My  industry  and  good  conduct, 
together  with  an  inborn  disposition  toward  honesty,  did 
not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  old  folks,  who  had  a 
peculiar  way  of  telling  everybody  what  a  good  boy  they 
had.  Soon  the  odium  of  the  "beggar  boy"  passed  away. 
As  the  old  lady  wore  the  crown  and  swayed  the  scepter,  1 
was  only  responsible  to  her  for  my  conduct,  though  she,  I 
confess,  was  not  always  easy  to  please,  for  she  often  in 
dulged  in  violent  spells  of  anger. 

Sabbaths  were  little  regarded,  I  frequently  having  to 
work  on  that  day. 
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Being  deprived  of  school  privileges.  I  learned  my  lessons 
by  experience,  as  the  following  will  illustrate:  One  snap 
ping  cold  day  in  winter,  while  harnessing  our  old  horse, 
following  my  instructions,  I  breathed  on  the  bit  to  draw 
out  the  frost.  Curious  to  know  how  I  had  succeeded,  I 
touched  iny  tongue  to  it.  No  sooner  done  than  it  stuck  to 
the  bit.  There  was  no  time  to  ask  what  must  be  done.  I 
gave  it  a  jerk,  arid  out  came  the  bit  all  covered  with  my 
tongue.  My  month  was  sore  for  many  days.  But  then  I 
had  no  disposition  to  try  the  bit  that  way  again. 

The  seasons  of  the  swiftly  passing  years  came  and  went.  I 
never  wearied  in  beholding  the  springing  grass,  bursting 
buds,unfolding  flowers,  and  singing  birds.  How  delicious  to 
breathe  the  pure  mountain  air !  "With  what  delight  I  climb 
ed  the  rugged  hills  from  whose  summits  I  beheld  the  Hud 
son  on  whose  bosom  the  rays  of  the  sun  sparkled  like  orient 
gems.  I  could  see  Albany  with  its  palace  walls  setting 
against  the  western  sky.  On  the  east  rose  the  lofty  peaks 
of  the  Green  Mountains;  toward  the  north  lay  spread  out 
dense  forests,  covering  thousands  of  acres  with  their  lofty 
hemlocks  and  pines.  To  the  southwest  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson  with  its  fertile  fields,  lovely  hamlets,  half- secluded 
farm-houses  and  picturesque  scenery,  presented  a  picture 
rare  and  beautiful.  In  short,  from  these  heights  I  beheld, 
in  miniature,  the  lovely  realms  and  exalted  kingdoms  ot 
the  world. 

Living  with  such  people,  it  must  not  be  thought  strange 
if  I  appropriated  all  Sabbaths,  on  which  I  did  not  have  to 
work,  in  seeking  such  diversions  as  best  suited  my  mind. 
If  springtime,  I  rambled  through  the  glens  and  mountain 
paths  in  pursuit  of  flowers,  or,  reclining  under  some  shade 
tree,  the  caroling  of  birds  beguiled  the  sunny  hours  away. 
If  summer,  then  picking  berries,  which  everywhere  grew 
in  abundance,  was  the  all-absorbing  pastime.  If  autumn, 
then  the  gathering  of  nuts  was  the  climax  of  all. 
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Yery  frequently  I  had  to  go  to  Alps,  the  nearest  village, 
after  liquor  for  the  old  man.  One  Sabbath  a  neighbor 
wanted  me  to  go  after  some  for  him.  Now  he  was  a  very 
doubtful  paymaster,  and  I  did  not  like  to  trust  him.  How 
ever,  I  went,  thinking  on  the  way  how  I  should  manage  to 
get  my  pay.  Eeturning,  I  concluded  to  hide  the  jug 
under  some  bushes  near  the  house.  He  looked  surprised 
at  seeing  me  without  the  jug  and  asked  what  had  become 
of  it.  I  told  him  I  had  hid  it  near  by,  and  would  go  after 
it  upon  receiving  my  pay.  He  was  nonplused,  and,  I  sup 
pose,  pretty  "dry,"  and  he  came  down  with  the  money. 

But  the  autumn  was  the  most  pleasing  of  all  the  year, 
for  then  the  groves  were  filled  with  nuts,  and  such  pastime 
as  I  enjoyed  in  gathering  them  for  winter. 

While  living  with  these  aged  people,  I  formed  the  ac 
quaintance  of  Warren  and  Addie  Wait,  whose  mother, 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Wait  (now  Mrs.  L.  H.  Lansing),  I  found  to  be 
a  most  excellent  woman.  Quite  a  number  of  Sabbaths  I 
enticed  them  to  go  with  me  and  gather  flowers  in  the 
glens.  It  did  not  please  Mrs.  Wait.  So  the  next  Sunday 
she  asked  me  if  I  did  not  know  it  was  wrong  to  break 
the  Sabbath.  I  told  her  I  did  not  know  it  was.  She  said 
she  wished  I  would  go  to  Sabbath-school  with  Warren 
and  Addie,  instead  of  going  off  into  the  woods.  "Sab 
bath-school,"  I  repeated,  wondering  what  that  could  be, 
for  I  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  She  then  explained 
it  to  me.  Still,  being  somewhat  doubtful,  I  asked  her  if 
she  thought  they  would  take  me,  for  I  had  in  mind  the  fact 
that  I  was  so  well  known,  and  it  was  impressed  upon  my 
mind  that  everybody  despised  me.  She  assured  me  that 
they  would  be  glad  to  have  me  come.  "  Glad  to  have  me 
come,"  I  repeated  in  great  wonder,  and  at  once  promised  her 
I  would  go. 

Upon  this  I  hastened  home  in  high  glee,  conjecturing  as 
to  what  a  Sabbath-school  could  be.     At  the  appointed  hour 
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the  following  Sabbath  I  was  at  the  church.  I  stood  OH 
the  steps,  for  that  was  as  far  as  I  dared  go,  waiting  for  Mrs. 
Wait.  It  required  some  nerve  to  stand  there  as  the  people 
passed  in.  The  thought  that  all  knew  me  as  the  little  beg 
gar  cut  my  feelings  to  the  quick.  It  was  only  my  promise 
that  held  me  there  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude.  For, 
should  I  go  away,  the  good  lady,  who  had  not  yet  arrived, 
would  think  that  I  had  not  been  there,  and  my  promise 
would  be  broken.  At  length  she  came,  complimented  me 
for  my  promptness,  and  passed  in. 

Hope  again  gave  place  to  fear.  I  thought  that  I  was 
not  worthy  to  be  a  member  of  the  school,  perhaps  I  was 
too  wicked,  and  was  just  in  the  act  of  turning  away,  when 
I  felt  a  gentle  touch  on  my  shoulders.  Upon  looking 
around,  I  saw  the  superintendent,  who,  with  a  pleasing 
smile,  invited  me  in.  With  downcast  eyes  I  followed  the 
man  up  the  aisle  to  a  teacher,  who  received  me  kindly. 
The  teacher  gave  me  a  book.  I  opened  it,  when,  to  my  as 
tonishment,  I  saw  some  beautiful  pictures!  He  tried  to 
have  me  say  the  letters  after  him.  But  it  was  of  no  use  as 
long  as  there  remained  a  picture  unseen.  Nor  was  I  sat 
isfied  with  a  hasty  look,  but  I  examined  them  minutely. 
The  teacher  seeing  how  absorbed  I  was,  let  me  satisfy  my 
curiosity,  and  finally  told  me  he  would  give  me  the  book 
on  condition  that  I  learned  the  letters  which  he  showed 
me.  What  a  gift!  A  man  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States  could  have  felt  no  deeper  satisfaction  over 
his  success  than  I  did  over  the  anticipated  possession  of 
that  book.  After  school  I  went  home  in  company  writh 
Mrs.  Wait  and  her  children,  Addie  and  Warren.  Of  course 
I  was  proud  to  show  her  my  book,  and  to  relate  what  the 
teacher  had  said  to  me.  She  smiled  at  my  artless  and 
childish  simplicity,  and  encouraged  my  efforts.  As  I  lived 
about  a  mile  farther  toward  the  mountains  than  Mrs.  Wait, 
;uid  as  the  summer's  sun  was  already  going  toward  the 
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West,  I  hastened  home  in  high  glee,  resolved  to  learn  tin; 
letters  and  obtain  the  book. 

But  then,  when  I  arrived  there,  and  the  book  was  shown, 
there  was  an  unlooked-for  obstacle  in' the  way.  The  old 
lady  did  not  like  the  idea  of  seeing  books  in  my  hands,  and 
frowned  on  me,  remarking  that  "larnin'  alwns  spil'd 
pe'ple,"  and  if  I  was  "goin5  to  larn"  I  would  be  good  for 
nothing.  I  felt  disappointed,  for  I  knew  if  she  opposed 
me  I  might  as  well  give  up,  as  she  was  very  set  in  her  ways. 
I  wanted  to  keep  the  book  so  much  that  I  entreated  her  to 
put  me  on  trial  for  one  week.  She  reluctantly  consented. 

Knowing  her  changeableness,  I  did  not  dare  to  study  in 
her  presence,  so  I  went  away  by  myself,  and  after  another 
good  look  at  the  pictures,  studied  the  shape  of  every  letter 
so  thoroughly  that  their  forms  were  stamped  on  my  mind. 
During  the  week  while  at  work  with  the  old  man.  I  would 
describe  their  shape  to  him,  who  then  would  tell  me  their 
names.  Thus  I  learned  all  the  letters  before  the  week  was 
up,  and  did  as  much  work  as  usual,  for  I  wanted  to  con 
vince  the  old  lady  that  "larnin'  "  did  not  spoil  me;  indeed 
she  did  not  even  know  that  I  had  studied  at  all. 

The  following  Sabbath  was  one  of  those  bright  June 
mornings  when  all  nature  stands  dressed  in  its  most  lovely 
garments,  and  the  birds  in  the  calmness  of  the  morning 
sing  as  if  their  little  throats  would  burst,  and  the  chime  of 
the  church  bell,  wafted  along  the  hillsides  and  through  the 
valleys,  produced  a  holy  and  heavenly  influence  on  my 
mind.  While  wrapt  in  my  thoughts  amid  these  surround 
ings,  I  passed  the  first  neighbor's,  Mr.  Weatherby-s.  Mrs. 
Weatherby,  who  has  now  gone  to  her  reward,  stood  in  the 
doorway  and  asked  me  about  those  letters.  I  told  her  they 
were  all  learned.  She  thought  it  was  impossible,  for  she 
knew  I  had  to  work  hard,  early  and  late.  To  relieve  her 
mind,  I  repeated  them  to  her  satisfaction  and  approval. 
She  bade  me  become  a  man.  At  such  good  words  I  felt 
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manly  and  passed  on.  I  stopped  at  Mrs.  Wait's,  where  the 
same  questions  were  asked  and  the  same  answers  given. 
In  company  we  went  to  church  and  the  Sabbath-school. 
The  alphabet  was  promptly  recited,  to  the  approval  and 
satisfaction  of  the  teacher.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  I 
won  and  obtained  the  book.  Thus,  dear  reader,  your  hum 
ble  editor  learned  his  letters  at  the  age  of  twelve. 

To  the  Sabbath-school  is  he  indebted  for  his  first  steps 
•in  learning.  But  even  here  I  had  obstacles  to  overcome. 
Some  Sabbaths  I  had  to  stay  at  home  and  work.  To  over 
come  this  difficulty,  I  asked  the  old  people  to  give  me  a 
stint  for  seven  days.  When  this  could  be  done,  they  gave 
it  me,  and  then  I  would  work  with  added  energy  to  accom 
plish  in  six  days  what  was  given  me  for  seven.  But  they 
could  not  always  give  me  a  task,  hence  the  old  folks  would 
make  me  work  so  late  on  the  Sabbath  that  I  had  to  run 
most  of  the  three  miles  to  get  to  school  in  time.  The 
session  was  in  the  afternoon  at  two  o'clock.  Under  these 
difficulties  I  attended  Sabbath-school  for  about  three 
months.  And  they  were  the  happiest  three  months  of  my 
mountain  life.  During  this  time  I  became  known 
throughout  the  whole  parish  for  my  eagerness  to  learn,  and 
many  sympathized  with  me,  and  one  man  even  offered  to 
take  me  and  send  me  to  school,  if  I  would  come  and  live 
with  him.  But  this  offer  I  did  not  dare  to  accept  for  fear 
my  father  would  take  me  home,  and  I  preferred  living  with 
the  old  people  to  returning  to  a  life  of  suffering;  though 
candor  compels  me  to  confess  that  my  apprenticed  home 
was  little  better  than  the  parental  roof.  At  the  Sabbath  - 
school  a  good  lady  presented  me  with  a  beautiful  copy  of 
the  Bible.  At  first  I  declined  to  take  it,  assuring  her  I 
never  would  be  able  to  read  it.  I  did  not  think  that  I 
would  ever  be  able  to  read  like  the  educated  people.  But 
she  prevailed  upon  me  to  take  it,  assuring  me  that  I  would 
live  to  see  the  time  when  I  would  be  able  to  read  from 
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that  Bible.  I  was  astonished  at  her  remark,  wondering  ii 
it  were  possible  for  me  to  ever  acquire  so  much  knowledge, 
and,  kindly  thanking  her,  I  accepted  the  book. 

This  put  a  new  idea  into  my  mind  and  I  resolved 
to  keep  the  Bible  and  learn  to  read  it.  I  treasured  these 
two  books  as  the  most  sacred  gifts  of  my  life,  but,  I  am 
sorry  to  add,  they  were  both  lost  or  stolen  from  me  some 
years  later. 

I  became  very  much  attached  to  the  Sabbath  school,  and 
during  my  stay  in  it,  learned  to  read  a  little  in  the  book 
given  me  by  my  teacher.  All  these  things  took  place  at 
the  white  meeting-house  in  West  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 
This  society  belongs  to  the  Free  (Will)  Baptist  denomi 
nation.  The  Rev.  Isaiah  B.  Coleman  was  pastor  at  the 
time,  and  remained  pastor  until  his  death  in  1883.  Oh  !  how 
I  prized  this  opportunity  to  learn,  but  even  this  privilege 
was  of  short  duration,  for  in  the  autumn,  the  old  folks  moved 
to  Albany,  Green  county,  Wisconsin. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  know 
what  occupation  1  followed  while  living  with  the  old 
folks  in  the  mountains.  Well,  during  the  early  part  ol 
the  season,  I  helped  the  old  lady  gather  herbs,  which 
she  took  to  the  Mount  Lebanon  Shakers  and  sold.  The 
autumns  were  spent  in  burning  coal,  and  the  winters 
in  making  shingles.  But  of  all  dreads,  was  the  coal- 
burning  season,  for  it  became  my  duty  to  act  as  watch 
part  of  the  night.  The  old  gentleman  would  usually 
stay  the  fore  part.  Upon  his  arrival  at  home  he  would 
call  me  up  about  midnight,  and  with  lantern  in  hand, 
1  would  start  off  over  the  lonely  mountain  path  to  the 
coal-pit.  I  confess  I  dreaded  to  go  out  at  that  hour 
of  the  night,  when  ghosts  in  their  frightful  forms 
walked  the  earth,  and  every  bush  and  stump  appeared 
one  to  me.  For  so  many  ghost  stories  had  been  related 
in  my  hearing,  that  1  really  believed  in  their  existence. 
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Besides,  I  had  to  pass  through  a  forest  of  dense  sap 
lings — the  abode  of  snakes,  frogs  and  toads,  and  not  un- 
trequently  was  frightened  out  of  my  wits  by  stepping  on 
their  cold,  slimy  backs  with  my  bare  feet.  And  to  pass 
the  after  part  of  the  night  in  the  mountain  all  alone, 
I  confess  took  considerable  nerve.  But  all  this  was  a 
thousand  times  better  than  to  ask  alms.  For  the  bene 
fit  of  the  young  reader  I  would  here  say,  in  regard  to 
ghosts,  that,  having  carefully  investigated  the  subject,  I  am 
prepared  to  affirm  that  no  such  thing  as  a  ghost  exists. 
Most,  if  not  all,  fancied  ghosts,  are  optical  delusions.  If 
any  one  is  curious  to  trace  this  subject  still  farther,  I  would 
refer  him  to  Dick,  who  explains  and  illustrates  it  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  mind. 

All  of  this  summer  the  old  people  had  been  receiving 
frequent  letters  from  a  married  daughter  in  the  West,  and 
they  were  making  preparations  to  move  West.  I  had 
heard  them  say  so  much  about  it,  that  I  had  painted  in 
my  mind  a  country  second  to  the  Eden  of  old.  I  wanted  to  see 
such  a  country — a  country  in  such  contrast  with  my  mountain 
home,  that  not  even  a  stone  could  be  obtained  to  throw  at  the 
birds  !  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  never  been  west, 
I  will  add  that  this  is  literally  true  of  many  sections  of 
Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  Revolving  these  things  in 
my  mind,  I  asked  the  old  gentleman  one  day,  if  he  would 
let  me  go  with  him.  To  my  surprise  he  readily  consented. 
The  next  thing  in  the  way  was  to  get  the  consent  of  iny 
father.  So  I  went  to  see  him  about  it.  After  a  long  con 
versation,  he  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  go  so  far  from  home. 
I  answered  in  the  affirmative.  He  was  silent  for  some 
minutes,  doubtless  revolving  in  his  mind  whether  it  was 
best  to  let  me  go,  but  he  gave  his  permission.  The  ap 
pointed  day  was  approaching.  Upon  the  morning  of  our 
departure,  I  made  mother  a  visit.  She  felt  very  sad.  I 
told  her  I  would  be  a  good  boy.  And  then  all  her  acts  of 
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kindness  flashed  into  my  mind.  How  loving  she  had  been, 
how  often  she  had  shielded  me.  When  I  came  home  from  my 
long  charity-asking  trips,  half  frozen,  tired  and  hungry, 
how  she  used  to  cheer  my  aching  heart  by  kind  words. 
Oli,  she  was  such  a  good  mother  !  and  now,  I  am  leaving 
her  to  go  far  away.  These  thoughts  caused  me  to 
almost  repent  of  my  purpose.  Yet  the  memory  of  the 
past  was  bitter.  With  this  before  my  mind,  and  yet 
with  many  regrets,  I  left  the  family  group  standing  in 
the  door-way  of  our  humble  mountain  home  weeping. 
For  a  moment  I  faltered.  But  it  seemed  best  I  should 
go.  The  past  was  a  sad  reality,  the  present  rife  with 
anxiety,  with  hopes  and  fears,  the  future  shrouded  with 
a  vail  impenetrable.  I  tried  to  reconcile  myself  as  best 
1  could.  Though  I  regretted  to  give  up  my  mother, 
sister  and  brothers,  yet  the  thought  of  being  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  father,  whom  I  had  learned  to  fear, 
was  a  great  consolation.  With  hopes  for  better  days,  I 
turned  my  face  westward,  in  fond  expectation  that  upon 
the  fertile  plains  beyond  the  mountains,  industry  would 
soon  secure  me  a  happy  home. 

I  should  here  add  that  Peter  had  been  given  away  in 
the  same  manner  that  I  had  been,  and  hence  he  was 
not  at  home  at  the  time  I  took  my  departure,  but  I 
went  to  his  home  to  bid  him  good-by.  There  were 
mutual  regrets  and  sadness  between  us  at  the  thought 
of  having  me  go  so  far  away  where  we  could  not  see 
each  other,  for  we  loved  each  other  as  a  common  sorrow 
only  could  unite  two  hearts.  But  I  told  him  that  father's 
cruelty  was  the  only  reason  why  I  took  this  step.  He 
sighed  and  said  :  "  Oh,  could  I  only  go  with  you  !"  I 
spent  a  number  of  hours  with  him,  then  we  parted,  both 
weeping.  , 

I  hastened  forward  to  the  village  of  Alps,  where  I  joined 
the  old  people,  for  I  had  come  another  road.  Here  we  spent 
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the  first  night  on  our  journey.  As  the  twilight  shut  out 
the  light  of  day,  and  the  towering  mountain  over  against 
the  village  cast  a  somber  shade  upon  the  opposite  hillside, 
it  was  a  fit  emblem  of  my  own  sad  heart,  for,  in  more  re 
spects  than  one,  it  had  been  a  remarkable  day.  I  had  left 
all  that  was  dear  to  my  own  heart  weeping  for  me,  and  I 
wept  for  them.  But  such  are  some  of  the  pangs  of  sorrow 
in  a  home  made  desolate  by  alcohol. 

The  following  morning  we  started  about  four  o'clock  for 
Troy.  As  we  were  passing  along  the  dusky  way — for  it 
was  in  the  month  of  October — the  grey  light  of  early  morn 
ing  faded  out,  and  the  full  flush  of  the  crimsoned  eastern 
sky  lighted  up  the  face  of  nature,  and  as  we  passed  over  a 
hill,  the  sun,  full  orbed,  flashed  and  sparkled  his  golden 
beams  over  the  mountain  summit,  and  then,  as  I  looked 
toward  the  glories  of  approaching  day,  I  thought  of  the 
dear  ones  at  home,  and  as  the  mountain  faded  from  my 
view,  I  wept,  and  longed  to  turn  back.  But  this  could  not 
be. 

While  thus  pensive  and  absorbed  with  my  thoughts,  we 
had,  unheeded  by  me,  passed  through  Sand  Lake,  and  were 
now  nearing  Alba,  and  shortly  arrived  in  Troy. 

Here  new  sights  and  scenes  diverted  my  thoughts.  I 
looked  upon  the  beauties  of  this  city  wdtli  admiration.  At 
the  depot  all  was  excitement.  Bells  were  ringing,  whistles 
were  blowing,  engines  moving,  trains  coming  and  going, 
baggage  and  express  wagons  rolling  over  the  pavements. 
All  these  things  to' a  green  mountain  boy,  whose  eyes  and 
ears,  and  perhaps  mouth,  were  wide  open,  were  strange  and 
surprising. 

At  length  we  took  our  seats  in  the  cars.  I  sat  by  a  win 
dow  looking  out  upon  another  train  which  happened  to 
move  out  of  the  depot  first.  I  surely  thought  it  was  our 
train  that  moved.  But  then  I  was  green,  for  I  did  not  un 
derstand  the  philosophy  of  it.  After  bustling  about  of 
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porters,  checking  of  baggage,  ringing  of  engine  bell,  es 
caping  of  steam,  a  general  scramble  of  passengers,  the  train 
moved  out  of  the  depot,  slowly  winding  its  serpentine  way 
through  the  city,  over  bridges,  under  streets  and  over  cross 
ings,  increasing  in  speed  as  it  went,  until  at  length  it  rushed 
with  reckless  force  through  cuts,  over  embankments,  and 
past  farm-houses,  as  if  anxious  to  carry  me  forever  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  tyrant  hand. 

As  the  iron  horse  was  careering  over  the  track  of  steel, 
my  mind  prognosticated  of  the  future.  In  the  far  West  I 
was  going  to  enjoy  a  happy  home,  be  a  good  boy  who  might 
honor  my  mother;  would  never,  no  never  touch  a  drop  of 
liquor,  but  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  industrious,  grow 
up  a  thrifty  man,  earn  the  means  with  which  to  purchase 
a  farm,  and  in  the  strength  of  early  manhood  return  to 
make  glad  a  mother's  heart  as  she  looked  upon  the  noble 
form  of  her  firstborn.  These  were  some  of  the  thoughts 
that  passed  through  my  mind. 

Buffalo  was  reached  at  length,  where  we  took  a  steamer 
for  Monroe  City.  "  The  Western  World  "  was  the  name 
of  the  boat  upon  which  we  took  passage,  and  its  name  was 
very  suggestive  to  me,  for  was  I  not  going  to  that  new, 
strange  and  wonderful  world? 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  rattle  of  trucks  ceased, 
the  ceaseless  tread  upon  the  wharf  became  subdued,  the  bell 
rang,  orders  were  given  from  the  deck  of  the  pilot-house, 
the  flag  which  had  floated  in  the  breeze  was  hauled  in,  and 
the  ponderous  wheels  struggled  with  the  elements,  and 
away  over  the  lake  moved  the  great  boat. 

At  Monroe  City  we  took  the  cars  for  Chicago.  At  a  little 
station  beyond  Cold  Water  the  engine  broke  down,  and 
we  were  detained  for  some  time.  But  another  took  the 
place  of  the  disabled  one,  and  we  arrived  in  Chicago  with 
out  further  trouble.  Here  we  took  another  steamer  for 
Milwaukee,  where  we  again  took  the  cars  for  Janes ville, 
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and  from  thence,  twenty-two  miles  by  team,  to  Albany, 
G-reen  Co.,  Wis.,  the  end  of  our  journey.  ,  After  leaving 
Janes  ville,  I  for  the  first  time  saw  prairies,  and  I  can  only 
describe  them  as  an  ocean  of  land  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  horizon,  and  dotted  here  and  there  by  dwelling-houses. 
The  whole  was  a  sight  beautiful  to  behold,  as  these  prairies 
stretched  away  in  every  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see.  Here,  too,  I  saw  vast  fields  of  corn,  and  while  trying 
to  take  in  the  vastness  of  one  of  these  fields,  a  farmer  passed 
us  loaded  with  golden  ears  of  corn.  One  ear  happened 
to  drop  from  his  wagon.  I  jumped  out  and  picked  it  up.  Oh ! 
what  a  large  ear.  Twenty-two  rows  upon  it,  and  oh,  what 
kernels!  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth.  Down  East  eight 
rows  was  the  average;  but  here  was  one  of  twenty-two,  whose 
cob  was  larger  than  the  whole  ear  down  in  New  York 
State.  This  must  be  a  wonderful  country,  I  thought. 

Stopping  for  the  night  at  Magnolia,  we  arrived  next  day 
about  noon  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Albany.  Mr.  Pres 
ton's  residence  was  about  one  and  a  half  miles  southwest  of 
the  village.  He  lived  on  the  Campbell  farm.  The  road,  part 
of  the  way  lay  through  a  "bur-oak  opening,"  skirted  on 
the  west  by  a  prairie.  It  was  one  of  those  October  days 
when  all  nature  glows  in  the  mellow  sunlight,  the  fields 
look  as  if  taking  on  their  garments  for  winter,  and  the 
groves  are  dressed  in  crimson  foliage.  It  was  such  a  day 
as  this  upon  which  we  arrived  at  Mr.  Preston's. 

We  were  very  kindly  received.  A  sumptuous  feast 
had  been  prepared  against  our  coming,  and  the  tables 
groaned  under  their  loads  of  the  best  eatables  the  West 
could  give.  With  such  a  reception,  and  with  the  material 
evidences  of  affluence  on  every  hand,  I  surely  thought  I 
would  be  very  happy. 

Mr.  Preston's  family  consisted  of  himself,  his  wife,  one 
daughter,  and  three  hired  men.  The  house  was  located 
upon  the  bank  of  a  small  stream  which  emptied  into  Sugar 
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river;  the  farm  was  large,  the  yard  filled  with  cattle,  the 
barn  with  three  spans  of  horses,  and  in  the  pasture  were 
over  a  thousand  sheep.  Surely,  I  thought,  in  such  a  home 
as  this,  the  old  people  would  pass  down  the  valley  of  old 
age  in  peace  and  happiness,  and  I  should  have  such  a  home 
as  I  had  not  enjoyed  since  I  left  the  Rhine. 

Nancy — for  that  was  the  name  of  the  daughter— took 
pleasure  in  showing  me  around.  We  went  out  into  the 
fields,  rambled  through  the  groves,  beside  the  river,  and 
over  the  prairies.  She  also  knew  the  names  of  most  of 
the  wild  birds,  among  which  were  prairie  chickens,  quails, 
wild  geese,  cranes,  snipes,  ducks,  and  many  smaller  ones, 
and  there  were  such  hosts  of  them  in  the  fields  and  on  the 
river. 

Just  as  I  began  to  get  fairly  acquainted  with  my  new 
home,  there  came  an  unanticipated  and  unexpected  change, 
for  it  turned  out  that  the  old  folks  gave  what  little  of  this 
world's  goods  they  had — counting  me  in  as  one  of  the 
articles — to  Mr.  Preston,  his  son-in-law.  It  was  now  late 
in  the  autumn,  and  the  leaves,  yellow  and  sere,  lay  strewn 
over  the  ground,  while  the  northern  blasts  sighed  through 
the  barren  branches  a  sad,  mournful  requiem.  For  a  few 
months  I  was  kindly  treated,  but  soon  the  cords  of  cruelty 
were  fastened  about  me,  and  my  items  of  work  each  day, 
were  these:  I  had  to  take  care  of  1000  sheep,  12  head  of 
cattle,  and  to  cut  wood  enough  to  supply  two  stoves. 
Mornings  I  had  to  be  out  before  daylight,  and  as  I 
mounted  the  hay-stacks,  and  the  keen  prairie  winds  would 
go  through  my  thin  clothes,  I  often  thought  1  should  per 
ish  before  accomplishing  my  task.  Moreover,  the  old  lady 
had  such  a  mean  disposition  that  no  one  could  live  in 
peace  with  her,  and  the  old  man  disagreeing  witli  the  son- 
in-law,  the  son-in-law  quarreling  with  the  old  folks,  anarchy 
and  contention  filled  up  the  unhappy  hours.  They  being 
BO  hateful  to  each  other,  it  was  not  strange  that  I  should 
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be  abused.  Through  exposure  to  wind  and  rain  I  was 
taken  sick,  which  produced  still  more  ill-will,  for  Preston 
whined  and  swore  that  he  did  not  thank  the  old  folks  for 
bringing  a  boy  to  be  sick  at  his  expense,  and  to  mitigate 
his  wrath,  I  was  neglected  on  a  bed  of  suffering. 

Scarcely  was  I  able  to  leave  the  sick-room  before  I  had 
to  resume  my  work  again.  Mornings,  long  before  day 
light,  I  had  to  climb  the  hay-stacks,  and  as  the  northern 
winds  swept  over  the  wild  prairies,  they  would  almost  lift 
me  from  the  stacks.  Had  they  given  me  comfortable 
clothing,  my  task  would  have  been  much  easier,  but  with 
thin  clothing  and  no  mittens — for  they  were  too  cruel  to 
provide  me  with  any — my  hands  would  get  so  cold  that  I 
could  scarcely  hold  the  fork,  and  several  times  I  froze  my 
hands,  feet,  and  other  parts  of  my  body.  Aside  from  all 
this,  the  man  Preston  was  very  fractious,  and  his  treat 
ment  most  heartless.  If  I  did  anything  wrong,  he  abused 
me;  if  I  did  well,  he  abused  me,  so  there  was  no  encour 
agement  to  please  him.  Oh,  how  my  heart  would  ache 
and  sigh  for  relief  !  But  I  was  a  poor  child,  over  a  thou 
sand  miles  from  home  and  friends,  alone  in  the  world  and 
given  over  to  the  caprice  of  heartless  and  godless  men. 
Thus  I  toiled  and  suffered  all  winter,  with  no  one  to  help 
or  pity.  But  the  seasons  do  not  last  always. 

Rosy-footed  spring,  with  its  brightly-beaming  smiles 
and  soft,  balmy  air,  at  length  drove  the  stern  monarch 
Winter  to  the  North.  And  I  earnestly  hoped  my  tasks 
would  become  more  endurable.  But  in  this  I  was  disap 
pointed,  for  they  increased  my  burdens. 

One  day  I  was  sent  to  find  the  sheep.  T  had  failed  in 
finding  them,  though  I  had  faithfully  and  diligently  looked 
for  them,  and  it  was  quite  late  in  the  evening  when  I 
returned  and  reported  myself.  Preston  was  so  vexed  at 
this,  that  he  said  he  would  whip  me  "within  an  inch  of 
my  life,"  if  I  did  not  go  and  find  them  before  I  went  to 
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bed.  T  was  frightened.  1  was  confident  he  would  redeem 
such  promises.  I  could  not  go  out  upon  the  prairies  and 
tind  in  the  darkness  what  I  had  tailed  to  find  in  the  light 
of  day.  But  go  I  must,  and  go  I  did,  not  after  the  sheep, 
however,  but  sought  refuge  in  flight.  I  wandered  over  the 
prairies,  and,  late  in  the  night,  sought  shelter  in  an  old  log 
hut,  which  stood  deserted  and  unoccupied.  In  the  morn 
ing  I  continued  my  journey  over  Mt.  Pleasant,  wandered, 
I  do  not  know  where,  but  arrived  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  at  a  village  called  Monticello.  Here  I  stopped 
in  a  store  to  get  something  to  eat.  While  eating  a  few 
dry  crackers,  the  man  asked  me  who  I  was  and  where  I 
came  from.  I  told  him  I  was  from  Albany,  "Wis.,  and  was 
seeking  a  home.  I  also  told  him  my  parents  were  dead 
and  that  I  was  left  alone  in  the  world. 

Right  here  let  me  pause  and  remind  the  reader  of  my 
promise  in  the  introduction.  I  then  stated  that  truth  shall 
constitute  the  merit  of  this  narrative.  I  could  not  for  a 
moment  uphold  falsehood  as  something  for  the  young  to 
follow,  nor  do  I  introduce  this  for  any  such  purpose.  As 
I  advance,  there  will  events  be  related  which,  if  I  had  to 
live  my  life  over  again,  with  the  experience  I  now  have, 
I  could  not  be  persuaded  to  commit.  If  the  reader  will 
bear  in  mind  the  motive  of  my  presenting  events  just  as 
they  took  place,  I  will  not  in  the  future  of  this  narrative 
occupy  your  time  in  explanations.  In  the  incident  above 
related,  looking  at  it  from  the  stand-point  of  a  mature 
judgment,  I  am  positive  if  I  had  told  the  plain  truth,  I 
would  have  been  more  successful.  But  I  was  only  a  poor, 
homeless  boy  and  acted  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 

While  being  thus  questioned  by  the  store-keeper,  his 
wife  came  in.  She  was  rather  pleased  with  my  appear 
ance,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  not  live  with  them.  I 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  gladly  accepted  the  invita 
tion. 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 

BITTEN  BY  A  RATTLESNAKE — AT  THE  GATE  OF  DEATH- 
DRIVEN  INTO  THE    HARVEST-FIELD — FAINTING — TURNED 

OUT  UPON  THE  WORLD A  DROVER TAKEN  WITH  FEVER 

AND  AGUE — LEFT  IN  A  STRANGE  CITY  ALONE. 

I  found  them  to  be  most  excellent  people.  And  the  new 
home  was  such  a  contrast  to  the  one  I  had  left.  Here  I 
had  only  one  horse  to  take  care  of,  and  a  small  garden  to 
attend,  and  to  run  errands — all  of  which  I  was  read}7  and 
glad  to  do.  The  good  people  commenced  making  me  clothes 
suitable  to  wear  to  church.  They  had  also  expressed  their 
intention  to  send  me  to  school  for  the  summer  as  soon  as 
the  term  opened.  To  this  end — the  good  lady  was  a  real 
mother  to  me — she  even  had  me  study  and  recite  to  her, 
for,  she  said,  her  boy  must  be  as  smart  as  the  other  school 
boys.  All  this  seemed  like  a  dream.  Could  it  be  possible 
there  were  such  whole-souled,  such  noble-hearted  people? 
But  it  was  a  fact.  And  it  would  seem  that  better  days 
were  in  the  future. 

But,  alas!  all  these  hopes  were  suddenly  turned  to  ashes 
and  I  grew  sick  at  heart  when  one  day,  after  I  had  been 
there  about  three  weeks,  a  man  came  into  the  store  who 
knew  all  about  me — knew  of  my  running  away,  and  of 
Preston's  fruitless  efforts  to  find  me.  I  overheard  him  tell 
the  good  people  that  I  was  a  runaway.  Confounded,  covered 
with  shame,  and  conscience  lashing  me  for  the  lie  I  had 
told,  and  the  fearful  anticipations  of  being  delivered  up,  I 
went  out  of  the  back  door,  stole  over  the  garden  fence, 
and  ran  away  from  this  place.  Though  scalding  tears  ran 
down  my  cheeks,  and  I  bitterly  repented  the  falsehood, 
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yet  this,  it  seems,  was  the  only  way  I  could  atone  for  the 
sin.  Oh,  how  I  regretted  to  leave  this  place.  But  it  could 
not  be  helped. 

I  continued  my  flight,  passed  through  Monroe,  from 
there  southward,  and  vainly  sought  another  home.  I  wan 
dered  about  over  the  prairies  for  over  a  week  in  a  fruitless 
search  of  a  place.  At  length,  failing  in  my  efforts,  and 
my  conscience  lashing  me  for  the  falsehood  told  to  such 
good  people,  I  returned  and  surrendered  myself  to  Preston. 
As  might  be  anticipated,  I  received  the  merited  punish 
ment.  I  did  not  complain  of  this,  for  I  thought  it  was 
because  I  had  told  that  awful  falsehood. 

Having  met  the  ends  of  justice,  I  now  hoped  for  better 
days,  but  it  would  seem  that  what  I  had  experienced  was 
only  a  prelude  to  what  was  to  follow,  and  that  my  life  had 
been  prolonged  to  meet  a  most  horrible  death  under  the 
following  circumstances: 

I  was  at  work  on  some  low  lands  near  Sugar  River, 
spreading  grass  after  three  men.  I  used  a  long  pole,  spread 
ing  two  swaths  at  a  time.  As  I  was  intent  on  my  work,  I 
tossed  a  huge  rattlesnake  into  the  air  which  appeared  to 
have  been  concealed  under  the  swath.  As  soon  as  I  saw- 
it,  it  so  frightened  me  that  I  knew  not  which  way  I  jump 
ed.  In  its  descent  it  came  very  near  falling  on  my  head, 
but  by  a  dodge  on  my  part,  it  buried  its  poisonous  fangs 
in  one  of  my  ankles.  Coiling  up  and  raising  its  cerulean 
neck  high  in  the  air,  with  the  rapid  vibration  of  its  forked 
tongue,  it  was  in  the  act  of  striking  another  blow,  when 
I  barely  escaped. 

The  deed  was  done!  I  was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake!  They 
told  me  the  wound  was  fatal,  and  death  would  soon  follow: 
that  in  a  few  hours  I  would  be  in  eternity,  and  the  pain  I 
was  suffering  confirmed  what  they  said.  The  feeling  I  ex 
perienced  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  bee  sting,  but  the  pain 
was  a  hundred-fold  more  intense.  One  could  almost  see 
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the  flesh  puff  up,  so  rapid  was  the  swelling.  One  of  the 
men  ran  for  the  doctor,  another  bound  tobacco  over  the 
bite,  while  a  third  told  me  to  run  to  the  house,  which  was 
half  a  mile  distant. 

The  advice  of  the  last  was  ill-timed,  for  by  running  I 
heated  my  blood,  and  consequently  carried  the  poison  with 
greater  rapidity  through  my  system. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  house  they  applied  a  fresh  quantity 
of  tobacco,  and  gave  me  a  pint  of  whisky  to  drink,  but  the 
latter  I  could  not  retain  on  my  stomach.  As  soon  as  the 
physician  came,  he  ordered  two  sacks  to  be  filled  with  ashes. 
These  he  placed  one  on  each  side  of  my  ankle,  with  the  in 
struction  that  they  be  saturated  with  warm  water  every 
fifteen  minutes.  He  also  gave  me  some  medicine,  the  name 
of  which  I  do  not  remember.  This  was  to  be  the  remedy. 
It  was  to  kill  me  or  the  poison,  and  it  came  very  near  doing 
the  formerr-^Vater  was  strictly  forbidden  me.  My  lips 
were  parched,  my  tongue  swollen,  and  my  throat  and 
stomach  seemed  on  fire.  I  was  undergoing  all  the  suffer 
ings  that  a  mortal  could.  In  vain  I  cried  and  begged  for 
ua  drop  of  water  to  cool  my  parched  tongue."  The  only 
way  they  could  keep  me  within  bounds,  was  by  threatening 
to  apply  more  warm  water  to  the  sacks  of  ashes. 

It  now  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  but  one  remove  from 
the  gates  of  death,  and  it  mattered  but  little;  there  would 
not  one  tear  fall  for  me — none  would  weep  over  my  lonely 
grave-— no  loving  mother  repair  to  the  silent  spot  at  even 
tide,  just  as  the  sun  is  sinking  down  the  West,  to  plant  the 
flowers  I  loved  best  upon  the  rude  mound  above  me.  Yes, 
my  dear  mother  was  ignorant  of  the  pain  I  was  suffering; 
of  the  fact  that  her  absent  boy  was  on  the  verge  of  eternity. 
Time  passed  away.  Oh,  how  long  the  minutes !  Being 
wild  for  the  want  of  water,  the  old  man  thought  1  would 
die  if  it  was  longer  withheld,  and  I  could  but  die  if  he 
gave  me  some.  So  he  took  a  tin  pail  to  get  some  fresh. 
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No  sooner  had  he  gone,  than  off  the  bed  I  plunged  for  the 
water-pail  which  contained  but  a  little.  By  sundown  the 
lye  had  eaten  all  of  the  flesh  away,  leaving  the  joints  and 
bones  naked.  But  I  had  not  yet  suffered  enough,  for  they 
filled  all  the  cavities  which  the  lye  had  made  with  salera- 
tus.  Oh,  horrors!  They  were  murdering  me  by  inches! 
The  saleratus  seemed  like  the  application  of  burning  fire. 
The  piercing  pain  of  the  snake's  bite,  the  raging  of  a  fever, 
the  thirst  so  intense  that  my  tongue  was  swollen  beyond 
speech,  made  night  fearful,  and  minutes  seemed  years.  I 
could  literally  feel  the  saleratus  eating  away  my  flesh  and 
bones.  In  the  morning  they  removed  the  bandages,  when 
the  frightful  appearance  of  my  leg  made  it  manifest  that 
something  else  must  speedily  be  done.  Upon  the  removal 
of  the  bandages,  the  looks  of  the  work  which  the  salera 
tus  had  done  clearly  suggested  that  if  it  was  applied  much 
longer  it  would  eat  my  foot  away.  I  told  them  that  I  was 
willing  to  die;  I  did  not  wish  to  be  tormented  in  that  way 
any  longer.  In  spite  of  their  efforts  to  eat  the  poison  out, 
it  was  rapidly  working  its  way  to  the  seat  of  life.  Al 
ready  the  swelling  was  above  my  knee,  and  I  could  live 
but  a  few  hours  at  the  longest.  Indeed  death  would  have 
been  an  angel  of  mercy  in  that  hour  of  agony. 

What  transpired  after  this  I  know  not,  for  the  sufferings 
I  underwent  made  me  delirious. 

Since  this  part  of  the  sketch  has  been  in  print  1  have 
had  several  call  on  me  at  my  office  who  told  me  they  saw 
me  at  the  time  above  referred  to,  and  their  account  of  my 
appearance  was  startling.  The  above  is  given  only  up  to 
the  time  when  reason  was  overcome  by  the  tortures  of  the 
body.  Hon.  J.  II.  Yenton,  of  Broadhead,  Wis.,  who  saw 
me  at  the  time,  said  he  had  no  reasonable  expectation  that 
I  would  ever  recover. 

When  I  began  to  return  to  consciousness  everything 
seemed  so  strange.  The  voices,  the  looks,  the  actions,  all 
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appeared  changed.  People  from  far  and  near  gathered  to 
see  the  boy  bitten  by  a  snake.  Indeed,  it  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  depict  my  sufferings.  I  have  since  learned  that 
I  was  so  reduced,  and  my  moans  were  so  plaintive  and  sad, 
my  leg  was  so  frightful  to  behold  that  many  who  had  come 
to  see  me,  turned  away  without  the  sight.  I  was  a  helpless 
sufferer  for  about  six  weeks.  Food  had  a  very  noxious 
taste,  and  water  gruel  eaten  hot  was  the  only  thing  I  could 
eat  or  retain  on  my  stomach. 

As  soon  as  I  sufficiently  recovered,  Mr.  Preston  told  me 
I  had  been  for  over  six  weeks  at  his  expense,  and  I  must 
pay  for  it  by  my  industry.  I  have  always  been  willing  to 
work,  and  loved  to  work,  but,  notwithstanding  my  readi 
ness  to  obey,  for  me  to  enter  a  harvest-field  under  a  burn 
ing  August  sun,  reduced  in  strength  as  I  was,  and  the 
swelling  not  being  sufficiently  subsided  to  wear  a  boot — 
besides  my  ankle  was  all  raw,  the  flesh  having  been  eaten 
away  to  the  very  bone,  so  that  I  could  hardly  endure  the 
pressure  of  the  cotton  bandages,  let  alone  wearing  a  boot 
or  shoe — to  go  into  a  harvest-field  under  such  bodily  suffer 
ing,  was  simply  going  to  my  grave;  yet,  in  this  condition, 
I  was  told  to  go  and  work  in  the  field.  The  command  was 
imperative,  and  to  disobey  it  was  death.  I  obeyed  and 
made  the  attempt. 

Upon  entering  the  field  the  sharp  stubbles  pierced  the 
bandages  like  knife-blades,  and  the  blood  flowing  from  the 
wounds  re-opened,  marked  my  foot-steps.  It  being  a  hot 
day,  the  sun  shone  upon  me  very  oppressively.  I  endured 
it  for  half  an  hour,  when  I  became  deadly  sick  at  the 
stomach,  and,  for  the  want  of  strength,  sunk  down  under 
the  pain  and  weakness.  The  old  gentleman,  who  was  in 
the  field  at  the  time,  seeing  I  was  exhausted,  took  me  to 
the  house.  Scarcely  had  we  arrived  when  Preston  heard  of 
it,  and  started  for  the  house.  We  could  see  by  his  step 
that  anger  was  burning  in  his  bosom.  The  old  man  took 
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me  up  stairs,  and  he  himself  stood  in  the  stairway  as 
Preston  rushed  in  at  the  door,  all  in  a  passion,  and 
demanded  me  to  be  given  over  into  his  hands.  The  old 
gentleman  refused  to  do  so,  and  stoutly  resisted  to  the  last. 
Preston  at  length  went  away,  swearing  and  muttering  he 
would  kill  me  the  first  time  he  laid  his  hands  on  me.  Con 
sidering  my  feebleness  at  this  time,  I  do  not  know  what 
would  have  been  the  result  had  I  been  surrendered  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Preston,  for  he  was  a  very  large,  muscu 
lar  man. 

This  was  on  a  Saturday.  Something  must  be  done 
immediately.  The  old  folks  said  they  could  protect  me 
no  longer,  that  Preston  would  vent  his  malice  on  me  the 
first  opportunity  which  presented  itself,  that  my  life  was 
in  his  hands.  My  heart  sank  within  me  at  this  intelli 
gence.  It  was  more  than  I  could  endure  as  I  reflected 
on  my  helpless  condition,  and  of  going  out  in  the  world 
alone.  The  good  old  folks  deeply  sympathized  with  me, 
but  that  was  all  they  could  do. 

The  Sabbath  at  length  arrived.  It  was  as  radiant  a 
morning  as  ever  dawned  upon  this  world.  There  was 
just  breeze  enough  to  stir  the  foliage  overhead.  I  retired 
to  a  shady  tree  by  the  bank  of  the  river  which  was  not 
far  away,  and,  there  in  my  retreat,  with  heart  too  full  of 
sadness  for  utterance,  I  thought  of  the  days  of  long  ago, 
of  a  home  on  the  mountain,  of  a  kind  mother  whom  I 
left  standing  in  the  doorway  of  that  home  weeping  over 
my  departure,  of  brothers  and  sister.  Thus  I  sat  for 
a  long  time,  my  heart  filled  with  sorrow  and  my  eyes 
with  tears.  Weeping  over  my  misfortunes,  I  felt  the 
distance  was  great,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  return  East.  All  the  pleasant  associations  of 
former  times  crowded  through  my  mind.  The  thought  of 
the  cleft  in  the  rock,  the  sweet  songs  of  birds,  my  play 
mates,  the  Sabbath-school,  the  smiles  of  the  good  woman 
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that  led  me  there,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  came  up 
before  my  mind's  eye,  and  only  added  to  my  despondency. 
While  thus  all  pensive,  a  drove  of  cattle  passed  me.  The 
owner  halted  and  urged  me  to  help  him  drive  his  cattle. 
I  told  him  what  had  befallen  me,  that  my  foot  rendered 
me  unable,  that  I  was  very  feeble,  and  feared  I  would  be 
of  no  use  to  him.  He  said  he  had  failed  to  get  a  boy,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  drive  his  cattle,  and,  if  I 
would  go,  he  would  let  me  ride  his  horse.  I  replied  that  I 
would  try  it. 

What  little  effects  I  had  were  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief, 
and  I  stepped  out  into  the  wide  world,  a  homeless  boy. 
For  four  days  we  journeyed.  In  the  meantime  he 
inquired  into  my  history.  I  told  him  the  simple  story. 
He  replied  that  he  would  give  me  a  good  home,  if  I  would 
go  with  him.  I  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  agreed 
to  go.  On  the  fifth  day  we  arrived  at  Sank  City,  upon  the 
Wisconsin  river.  While  waiting  here  for  our  turn  to  cross 
the  bridge,  a  peculiar  fever  came  over  me  and  I  sank  upon 
the  ground.  The  gentleman  took  me  across  the  bridge  to 
a  hotel,  and  called  in  a  physician,  who,  upon  examination, 
said  I  had  the  fever  and  ague.  I  was  unable  to  go  farther, 
and  the  man  could  not  wait  with  his  herd  of  cattle.  So  he 
paid  me  $4.50  for  my  services,  and  left  me  to  my  fate. 

The  next  morning,  feeling  much  better,  1  went  in  pur 
suit  of  the  drover.  I  went  through  every  street  and  in 
quired  at  every  street  corner  to  learn  which  road  the  drover 
had  taken;  but  my  search  was  fruitless.  Tired  and  in  ;i 
strange  city,  what  could  I  do  but  return?  With  a  heavy 
heart  I  recrossed  the  river,  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  to 
find  a  home  somewhere  along  the  road.  I  had  proceeded 
but  a  short  distance,  when  another  chill  came  upon  me, 
and  I  was  compelled  to  lay  down  beside  the  road.  After 
the  chill  had  passed  away  I  arose  and  went  on  my  way, 
but  it  had  such  a  weakening  effect  upon  me  that  I  felt  faint 
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and  hardly  able  to  walk.  Upon  arriving  at  the  first  house, 
I  stopped  and  asked  if  I  might  rest  myself.  The  lady  gave 
me  permission  to  do  so.  Feeling  my  lonely  and  destitute 
condition,  I  thought  of  mother,  and  tears  filled  my  eyes. 
The  lady,  seeing  me  weeping,  asked  the  cause  of  my  sor 
row.  I  told  her  what  had  befallen  me;  that  I  had  a  kind 
mother  whom  I  never  expected  to  see;  that  I  was  an  out 
cast  in  the  world;  that  a  snake's  bite  had  almost  brought 
me  to  the  grave,  and  now  the  fever  and  ague  was  consum 
ing  me.  She  tried  to  encourage  me  to  hope  for  better 
things. 

I  stayed  there  two  days,  and  the  lady  was  very  kind  to 
me.  How  I  wished  it  was  my  home.  But  the  lady  was 
so  good  that  I  did  not  have  it  in  my  heart  to  ask  her,  for 
fear  of  asking  too  much. 

On  the  third  day  I  felt  so  much  refreshed  that  I  renewed 
my  efforts  in  trying  to  find  a  home.  Whenever  I  asked  a 
man  for  work,  he  would  look  at  me  and  say  "What  can  you 
do?"  The  sufferings  I  had  undergone  had  left  their  traces 
upon  my  person,  and  plainly  suggested  that  I  would  be  of 
no  service.  Being  frustrated  in  my  efforts,  I  gave  up  to 
desponding  feelings,  caring  but  little  what  ]  did,  or  where 
I  went,  or  what  became  of  me.  At  length,  having  wan 
dered  some  three  weeks,  and  traveled  over  two  hundred 
miles  on  foot,  I  returned  again  to  the  old  folks,  telling  them 
my  efforts  had  been  without  success,  and  that  I  wanted 
them  to  shelter  me  until  I  could  find  a  home.  The  old 
folks,  with  sadness,  yet  with  good  reasons,  and  with  sym 
pathy  for  me,  told  me  I  must  not  let  Preston  see  me,  or 
"  he  would  whip  me  within  an  inch  of  my  life."  I  left  the 
house  more  discouraged  than  ever,  and  my  aching  heart 
found  solace  only  in  tears. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

LONGING  FOR  A  HOME — A  NIGHT  IN  THE  WILD  WOODS — A 
DREAM — A  LONG  JOURNEY — INCIDENTS  BY  THE  WAY— 
ARRIVING  AT  WEST  STEPHENTOWN,  NEW  YORK. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  reason  why  I  tailed  to 
find  a  home  was  because  I  was  rendered  a  cripple  for  the 
time  being  by  reason  of  my  ankle,  and  because  I  was  suf 
fering  under  that  consuming  and  life-wasting  disease — 
fever  and  ague.  Truly  all  things  seemed  against  rne,  and 
the  world  looked  very  dark  and  discouraging.  The  wide, 
wide  world  had  no  home  for  my  aching  head  and  broken 
heart.  I  had  tried,  oh,  so  faithfully,  to  find  a  home,  but  all 
in  vain.  The  people  did  not  care  to  have  a  sick  boy.  In 
this  new  country  only  healthy  persons  were  wanted. 

These  circumstances,  added  to  the  fact  that  I  was  over 
a  thousand  miles  from  home  and  friends,  rendered  my  con 
dition  distressing.  Being  worn  out  by  pain  and  sickness 
and  the  continued  travels  on  foot,  under  an  August  sun, 
and  frequently  deprived  of  my  meals,  for  people  were  not 
always  thoughtful  to  invite  me  to  their  tables,  and  I  was 
too  bashful  to  ask,  I  was  little  prepared  to  undergo  the 
ills  before  me.  Thus  I  had  little  encouragement  or  strength 
to  continue  my  search.  I  was  wandering  I  knew  not  where 
In  short,  there  was  but  a  step  to  the  grave.  Thus  was  my 
heart  filled  with  a  sadness  that  cannot  be  described.  The 
reader  need  not  be  surprised  if  I  was  a  lung  time  in  going 
a  short  distance. 

I  had  scarcely  passed  out  of  sight  of  the  house  which 
could  afford  me  protection  no  longer,  when  it  was  most 
sunset,  and  the  nearest  house  before  me  in  the  way  was 
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three  miles  distant.  I  was  now,  for  the  first  time  since 
mj  misfortune,  passing  the  spot  were  the  monster  gave 
me  the  almost  fatal  wound.  As  I  crossed  the  bridge,  I 

o     " 

paused  for  a  moment  upon  it  to  look  down  into  the  dark, 
purple  waters  of  the  sluggish  stream;  then  I  raised  my 
eyes  toward  the  spot  where  the  snake  bit  me.  Oh,  it  was 
such  a  dark  hour  to  me!  Oh,  the  desolation,  the  bitter 
anguish  of  my  sad  heart  and  lonely  life!  Giving  &  deep, 
farewell  sigh  I  passed  on.  I  had  gone  but  a  short  distance, 
when  I  felt  the  fever  coming  on.  Being  weak  and  faint,  I 
laid  down  by  the  roadside. 

Already  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  western  hills, 
mirroring  its  golden  light  on  the  bosom  of  the  not-far-off 
river.  As  twilight  was  shrouding  the  night  in  darkness,  I 
felt  a  peculiar  terror  creep  over  me.  I  thought  of  my  help 
less  condition,  how  I  was  now  out  in  the  wild  woods  of  the 
far  West,  helpless,  that  only  a  few  rods  intervened  between 
me  and  where  the  deadly  serpent  did  his  cruel  act — and 
the  thought  suggested  to  my  mind  that  perhaps  another 
dread  monster  might  be  hid  in  the  grass  and  come  upon 
me  before  morning,  made  the  blood  run  cold  in  my  veins. 
My  tongue  parched,  my  body  being  consumed  by  the  burn 
ing  fever,  my  mind  filled  with  longings  for  some  kind  pro 
tector,  with  nothing  to  cover  me  but  heaven's  blue  vault, 
glittering  with  the  stars  of  night,  my  mind  was  wild,  and 
the  horrors  of  fear  seemed  more  terrible  than  death.  Every 
rustling  sound  or  undefined  object  peering  through  the  dark 
ness,  added  new  terror  to  my  excited  imagination.  The  dole 
ful  screaches  of  the  night  birds,  the  faint  and  far-a-way  how- 
lings  of  the  prairie-wolves,  every  flutter  and  sound,  caused 
my  hair  to  stand  on  end.  In  the  bitterness  of  my  desolation  I 
cried  out  for  very  fear:  O  my  God  why  am  1  thus  abandoned  ? 
But  no  help  came.  1  was  beyond  the  reach  of  human  sound. 
For  hours  I  turned  first  011  one  side  and  then  the  other, 
and  called  for  help.  Then  I  prayed.  In  the  depths  of  my 
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helplessness  I  wept  until  exhausted  with  fear  and  terror. 
Oh,  what  a  terrible  night!  Overcome  with  weariness  at 
hist,  and  the  night  being  calm  and  warm,  after  quieting 
my  fears  as  best  I  could,  at  length  I  fell  asleep,  sweetly  re 
posing  upon  the  ground,  under  a  kind  and  heavenly  Father's 
protection,  forgetting  all  my  ills  and  sorrows. 

From  the  depths  of  my  heart,  clear  young  reader,  I 
can  but  pray  that  you  may  be  spared  such  distress.  If 
you  have  kind  parents,  love  and  honor  them ;  if  you  have 
a  good,  comfortable  home,  stay  in  it  contentedly,  whatever 
the  temptations  may  be  to  leave  it  Had  I  known  what 
was  before  me,  when  I  turned  away  from  the  weeping 
group  in  the  doorway  of  that  mountain  home,  nothing 
could  have  persuaded  me  to  have  abandoned  it  for  the 
abuses  I  had  and  was  undergoing.  Enjoy  childhood  and 
youth  while  you.  may,  for  sorrow  and  care  and  calamities 
of  some  kind  may  come  upon  you  full  soon.  Few  know 
or  can  fully  realize  the  bitterness  of  the  world  until  they 
are  left  destitute,  friendless  and  among  strangers.  Tiiere 
is  a  deeper  meaning  in  the  story  of  the  prodigal  son 
coming  to  himself,  than  we  are  wont  to  give  it.  In  my 
case  it  was  not  profligacy,  yet,  had  I  remained  within 
reach  of  my  home,  I  would  have  been  spared  much  of  that 
desponding  distress  which  my  pen  fails  to  describe.  It 
must  be  felt  to  be  realized,  for  in  the  depth  of  my  desola 
tion  the  memory  of  the  past  ever  haunted  me.  I  once 
had  a  happy  home.  And  to  what  place  on  earth  does  the 
heart  cling  so  fondly,  and  with  such  pleasing  and  inde 
structible  recollections  ?  The  home  of  our  early  childhood ; 
the  playground  of  youth's  sunny  period.  Home!  a  word 
which  lies  very  near  the  heart  of  us  all— imbedded  in 
tender  and  sacred  associations.  All  that  is  endearing  in 
the  relation  of  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters, 
a  mother's  watchful  love,  a  father's  protection— all  dinar 
around  the  word  Home,  and  over  it  always  is  spread  tin; 
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radiance  of  those  remembered  joys,  such   as  the  morning 
of  life  only  knows.     The  man  most  to  be  pitied  is  he  who 
has  no  home.     Having  lived   a  homeless  life  until  pros 
perity  and  hard  toil  have  reared  my  beautiful  and  attractive 
home,  I  write  the  language  of  my  inmost  nature  in  these 
lines,  and  would  impress  it  upon  every  young  man.      The 
man  who  makes  for  himself  a  happy  home  has    the  chief 
means  of  all  earthly  comfort  and  blessing.     What  need  he 
care  for    the  world's  favors  or  frowns?     If  his   home   is 
happy,  there  is  always  a  place  of  refuge  in  adversity  and 
prosperity.     When  the  world  goes  wrong,  when  misfortune 
overtakes  you,  when  friends  turn   away,  when  the  disgust 
of  your    fellowmen   follow  you    through  every  walk  and 
by-path,  when  you  are  wronged,  misunderstood   and  neg 
lected,  what  a  blessing,  what  a  balm,  to  enter  the  doors  of 
your  happy  dwelling— shutting  the  cold  world  out,  and  the 
warm  affection  of  what  is  more  than  all  the  world   to  you, 
in.     Here  is  the  one  place  where  you  are  welcome,  the^one 
place  where  you  feel  that  you  are  understood  and   trusted, 
the  one  place  you  love  above  all  others,  and  where  you  are 
sure  of  meeting  with  sympathy.     Yes,  make  your  home 
happy,  and  you  have  an  ark  of  safety  amidst  the  storms  of 
life.     A  happy  home!  with  what  cheerfulness  does  it  wing 
the  steps  of  duty!     What  other  blessing  does   a  man  need 
who  has  this?    And  he  who  has  it  not,  what  blessing  does 
he  not  lack?     Home  !    the  one  word  of  all  others  the  most 
thought  of,  the  most  often  on  the  lips,  and  the  most  dearly 
loved. 

But  to  return.  In  that  night  I  had  a  strange  dream. 
I  thought  I  was  in  a  beautiful  garden  having  all  manner 
of  trees,  and  bowers,  and  plants,  and  fruit,  and  blooming 
flowers,  and  fountains  jetting  forth  pure,  sparkling  water, 
and  music  seemed  to  fill  the  air,  and,  presently,  I  came  to 
a  streamlet  rolling  its  sparkling  waters  over  pebbles  in  a 
merry,  laughing  mood.  On  its  green  banks  was  a  table 
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tilled  with  a  great  variety  of  eatables.  Smiling  faces  and 
happy  voices  seemed  to  be  all  around  me,  and  presently, 
mother  came  up  to  me  and  threw  her  arms  around  my 
neck  and  was  so  glad  to  see  her  long-lost  boy,  and  wiped 
sorrow's  tears  from  my  eyes,  and  bade  me  sit  down,  eat 
and  drink;  and  the  water  from  the  brook  looked  so  pure 
and  tasted  so  refreshing  that  it  seemed  to  heal  all  my  ills. 
Everybody  seemed  so  kind  in  tone,  in  looks,  in  sympathy, 
in  loving  attention,  that  I  forgot  all  my  sorrows  and  was 
happy  amid  these  associations.  My  brothers  and  sister 
were  in  the  company ;  I  also  saw  Mrs.  "Wait,  and  Warren 
and  Addie;  presently  the  whole  Sabbath-school  was  before 
me.  They  listened  with  wrapped  attention  to  the  story  of 
my  suffering,  which  it  appears  I  related  to  them.  They 
all  deeply  sympathized  with  me;  then  they  broke  forth  in 
a  sweet  hymn — oh,  such  heavenly  voices  !  I  had  occasion 
to  drink  very  often  of  the  sparkling  waters  from  the  jetting 
fountains.  And  every  time  I  drank,  I  seemed  to  be 
stronger.  All  around  me  was  brightness  and  good  cheer. 
Flowers  in  endless  variety  bloomed  on  every  hand,  and 
bees  and  insects  were  flying  from  shrub  to  shrub;  from 
branch  and  bower  the  birds  were  pouring  forth  their  songs; 
there  was  such  a  strange  combination  of  the  earthly  and 
the  heavenly.  I  seemed  restored  to  health  and  strength — 
and  heaven  could  have  presented  no  brighter  charms  than 
were  spread  out  before  me.  Truly  the  good  angels  must 
have  kept  watch  on  that  night  over  the  slumbers  of  a  poor, 
helpless  child. 

At  length,  I  awoke!  My  tear-stained  cheeks  were  dry 
and  hot,  my  tongue  swollen  in  rny  mouth,  and  my  lips 
parched.  Half  confused  I  looked  all  around  me.  I  could 
not  make  out  where  I  was.  The  dream  yet  hung  in  my 
memory,  and  I  could  not  reconcile  the  contrast  between 
what  I  had  just  passed  through  in  my  sleep  and  my 
actual  surroundings.  But  the  dream  had  a  wonderfully 
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soothing  effect  upon  me.  All  the  fear  and  terror  was  gone, 
and,  like  a  sweet  song,  the  dream  would  come  up  before 
me  all  that  day,  and  for  a  long  time  after.  While  thus 
musing  over  my  thoughts,  rosy -fingered  dawn  heralded 
the  approaching  day,  while  the  merry  birds,  waking  from 
their  sleep,  made  glad  the  morning  with  their  cheering 
songs.  Wet  with  the  dew  of  night,  I  arose,  feeling  that 
the  good  Lord  had  truly  sent  a  protecting  angel  to  watch 
over  me  through  the  night,  for  my  sleep  was  sweet  and 
refreshing.  A  prayer  from  a  truly  grateful  heart  went  up 
to  high  Heaven  on  that  morning.  After  which  I  continued 
my  efforts  to  find  a  home,  but  meeting  with  no  success,  I 
resolved  to  go  home;  for  what  else  could  I  do? 

I  went  to  Albany,  and  the  following  morning  I  took  the 
stage  for  Footville,  having  money  enough  to  pay  my  fare, 
which  I  had  obtained  from  the  cattle  drover.  Why  I  took 
the  stage  for  Footville,  I  know  not;  for  on  our  way  West 
we  came  through  Milwaukee  and  Janesville  to  Albany; 
and  as  I  had  never  seen  such  a  thing  as  a  geography,  it 
would  have  been  most  natural  to  retrace  the  route  we  came, 
unless  a  divine  Providence  guided  me,  for  so  it  would  seem 
by  what  followed. 

As  the  stage  drove  up  to  the  postoffice  to  receive  the 
mail,  Mr.  Nichols,  the  owner  of  eight  or  ten  stage  lines 
that  center  in  Albany,  took  passage.  On  our  way,  Mr. 
Nichols,  who  was  a  noble-hearted  man,  asked  me  where  I 
was  going.  I  told  him.  He  was  surprised  to  learn  I  had 
undertaken  such  a  journey  alone,  and  asked  me  if  I  had 
money  enough.  I  was  embarrassed  to  reply,  for  I  did  not 
wish  to  tell  him  I  had  none,  yet  I  wanted  to  speak  the 
truth,  so  I  told  him  I  had  paid  the  last  cent  that  morning 
for  my  fare  to  Footville.  He  wanted  to  know  how  I 
expected  to  travel  without  money.  I  could  give  him  no 
answer,  so  I  told  him  my  history,  and  that  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  He  was  moved  in  sympathy  for  me,  pulled 
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out  his  pocket-book  and  gave  me  some  money,  saying  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Chicago,  and  lie  would  pay  my  passage 
on  the  cars.  Oh,  how  glad  I  was!  and  I  could  not  thank 
the  good  gentleman  enough  for  his  kindness. 

"We  arrived  at  Footville  at  10  o'clock,  where  we  took  the 
cars  for  Chicago.  Upon  arriving  in  Chicago,  he  took  me 
to  the  office  of  the  Michigan  Central  Kailway  Co.,  where 
he  was  the  means  of  obtaining  a  free  pass  for  me  to 
Detroit.  Thus  this  generous  gentleman  assisted  me  about 
500  miles.  I  was  sick  most  of  the  way.  While  waiting 
for  the  departure  of  the  train  in  Chicago,  I  was  not  able 
to  sit  up.  After  I  entered  the  cars,  I  thought  I  should  die 
from  the  terrible  gripes  in  my  stomach.  I  was  very  sick 
while  in  the  cars  between  Chicago  and  Detroit.  At 
Detroit  I  took  a  steamer  for  Buffalo.  After  the  boat 
landed  at  Buffalo,  I  sought  the  New  York  Central  Railway 
Depot.  Thus  far  I  had  found  no  difficulty.  But  my 
money  was  now  all  gone,  and  there  was  no  alternative  but 
to  foot  the  remainder  of  the  way,  which  I  proceeded  to 
do.  Some  days  I  hardly  made  any  progress  on  account  of 
attacks  of  fever  and  ague  and  the  weakness  of  my  ankle, 
which  was  not  yet  half  healed.  Nights  I  would  crawl 
into  freight-cars  or  wberever  I  could  pass  the  hours.  One 
day,  toward  evening  I  arrived  in  a  beautiful  village. 
Sitting  down  upon  the  platform  of  the  station-house  to 
rest,  a  number  of  boys  gathered  around,  some  to  make 
sport,  while  three  noble-hearted  fellows  gave  me  all  the 
money  they  had,  which  amounted  to  twelve  cents. 

While  here,  a  boy  who  sold  apples  upon  the  arrival  of 
trains,  told  me  he  made  from  $2  to  $3  per  day  at  the  busi 
ness,  and  urged  me  to  go  into  partnership  with  him.  I 
was  pleased  with  the  offer,  for  I  thought  I  could  make 
money  enough  in  a  short  time  to  take  me  home.  He  said 
he  would  see  that  I  had  all  the  apples  I  needed,  though  he 
did  not  tell  me  where  he  got  them,  nor  did  I  think  to  ask 
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him.  I  hastened  to  buy  me  a  basket,  for  which  I  spent  the 
money  which  the  noble-hearted  youths  had  given  me,  and 
prepared  for  business. 

Long  before  day  he  had  me  up  wading  through  the  wet 
grass  towards  a  large  orchard.  When  I  saw  that  he.  was 
intent  on  stealing  them,  I  hesitated  and  turned  back. 
Upon  this  he  swore  at  me,  called  me  a  coward  and  many 
other  hard  names. 

Taking  the  basket  back  to  the  store,  I  wanted  the  mer 
chant  to  take  it  back  and  return  me  the  money.  This  he 
would  not  do,  but  I  could  take  its  equivalent  in  anything 
else,  so,  as  he  had  nothing  eatable,  I  took  a  cheap  pocket- 
book,  utterly  regardless  as  to  whether  I  would  ever  have 
any  money  to  put  into  it.  Thus  ended  my  experience  in 
selling  apples. 

After  some  two  weeks'  weary  traveling,  I  arrived  at 
Rochester.  Here  I  was  dragged  to  a  station-house  by  the 
police  simply  because  they  found  me  in  a  freight-car,  about 
midnight,  for  where  else  could  I  find  a  place  to  sleep?  In 
prison  I  sat  down  upon  the  marble  floor,  for  there  was 
110 tli ing  in  the  cell,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night 
in  breathing  the  filthy,  noxious  air,  and  in  being  com 
pelled  to  listen  to  horrid  imprecations  on  all  sides.  The 
weary  hours  slowly  passed,  and  in  the  morning  I  was 
taken  before  the  police  court  to  give  an  account  of  myself. 
The  room  \vas  filled  with  idle  spectators,  and  I  felt  very 
much  ashamed  of  myself.  The  Judge  took  his  seat, 
opened  the  court,  and  I  was  the  first  criminal  on  the 
docket.  I  trembled  like  a  leaf  as  he  eyed  me  and  asked 
me  of  what  crime  I  was  guilty.  I  related  the  circum 
stances,  how  I  was  put  in  prison.  Upon  this  he  set  me 
at  liberty  without  note  or  comment.  But  I  could  never 
understand  why  I  was  taken  to  the  prison  for  no  other 
crime  than  simply  being  found  asleep  in  a  freight-car.  As 
soon  as  I  gained  my  liberty,  I  took  the  shortest  way  out 
of  that  city. 
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I  prosecuted  my  journey  as  best  I  could.  I  was  often 
caught  in  passing  storms.  I  suppose  I  did  not  travel 
more  than  six  or  eight  miles  a  day.  Indeed,  it  was 
» impossible  to  do  more.  Frequently  I  had  to  lay  down  by 
the  side  of  the  railroad  and  wait  until  a  chill  or  a  fever 
passed.  Only  those  who  have  experienced  the  ravages 
of  this  disease  know  how  I  suffered  under  it,  exposed  as 
I  was  to  rain  and  sunshine,  heat  and  cold,  to  night  air  and 
cloudy  days. 

One  day  the  ague  came  over  me,  as  it  was  wont  to  do, 
so  I  laid  down  upon  a  plank  beside  the  railroad.  After 
"shaking"  for  over  an  hour,  I  fell  asleep  with  one  of 
my  ears  down  upon  the  plank.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  ter 
rible  crash  as  if  the  world  were  convulsed  to  its  center. 
I  was  so  paralyzed,  I  could  have  felt  no  worse  if  the 
train  had  run  over  me,  and  on  rushed  the  "lightning 
express,"  shaking  the  earth  beneath  its  ponderous  weight. 
I  did  not  lay  down  on  a  plank  again. 

One  evening  a  boy  invited  me  home.  I  accepted  the 
invitation  and  followed  him.  Upon  arriving,  he  told  his 
mother  he  had  a  homeless  boy.  She  treated  me  very 
kindly  —  gave  me  all  I  could  eat  and  a  good  bed.  I 
slept  so  soundly  that  I  did  not  wake  up  until  they 
came  to  the  room  to  see  what  was  the  matter  with  me,  and 
told  me  it  was  nine  o'clock!  I  was  surprised;  it  seemed  as 
if  I  had  slept  only  an  hour. 

At  another  time,  as  I  was  approaching  a  village,  I  felt 
the  ague  coming  on,  so  upon  arriving,  I  laid  down  upon 
the  stoop  of  the  depot.  A  railroad  man  coming  along 
ordered  me  off.  I  replied  that  I  had  a  "  shake,"  and  was 
unable  to  walk.  The  expression  led  him  to  inquire  as  to 
what  I  meant  by  having  a  "  shake."  I  explained  myself, 
and  told  him  where  I  came  from,  and  where  I  was  going, 
that  I  had  no  money  and  was  performing  the  journey  on 
foot.  lie  said  a  couple  of  freight  trains  were  shortly  due, 
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and,  as  it  was  getting  dark,  I  could  steal  a  ride  by  getting 
on  the  "  bumper  "  of  a  freight  car.  This  filled  ray  mind 
with  such  hopes  of  soon  putting  an  end  to  my  struggles, 
that  upon  the  arrival  of  the  first  train,  I  hastened  to  take 
my  place  on  a  bumper.  Scarcely  had  I  seated  myself, 
when  the  train  backed  up,  and  I  barely  escaped  having  my 
legs  crushed  between  the  cars.  At  this  instant  the  con 
ductor  came  along,  and  seeing  rne,  swore  at  me,  telling  me 
to  get  off  or  he  would  "  break  my  neck."  The  man  who 
had  instructed  me  to  get  on,  stepped  up  to  the  conductor 
and  told  him  my  unhappy  condition,  upon  which  the  con 
ductor  told  me  to  get  into  the  "  way-car."  Oh,  how  my 
heart  leaped  for  joy  !  After  the  train  had  "  started  up," 
the  conductor  came  to  me  and  inquired  farther  into  my 
history.  I  repeated  to  him  my  story.  His  heart  was 
moved,  and  he  bade  me  to  lay  aside  all  fear;  he  also  divided 
his  supper  with  me.  Oh,  how  grateful  I  was  to  him  for 
his  kindness. 

The  next  morning  found  us  at  Utica.  The  morning  light 
was  fast  dispelling  the  shades  of  night;  and  ere  the  train 
started  up  again  the  sun  had  lifted  his  golden  brow  and 
was  flooding  the  world  with  his  light.  The  grand  old 
Mohawk  was  never  more  calm  than  in  that  summer  hour, 
and  in  the  quiet  of  that  Sabbath  morning.  Leaving  Utica, 
we  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  when  the  train  was 
brought  to  a  halt  by  the  breaking  of  an  axle.  After  con 
siderable  delay  the  train  again  proceeded.  About  one 
o'clock  we  reached  Schenectady — only  16  miles  from  Albany 
— and  but  32  miles  from  dear  old  Stephen  town.  I  now  be 
gan  to  be  very  much  excited.  My  heart  beat  with  hopes. 
Slowly  the  long  freight-train  held  its  way  over  the  serpen 
tine  track  which  has  some  remarkable  turns  east  of  Schen 
ectady.  When  within  about  eight  miles  of  Albany  my 
eyes  were  permitted  to  behold  the  mountains  of  my  own 
dear  home,  rearing  their  lofty  brows  to  the  heavens,  and  at 
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their  sight  all  the  associations  which  clustered  around  mem 
ory  were  awakened. 

We  arrived  at  West  Albany  about  four  o'clock.  From 
here,  as  the  freight  went  no  farther,  I  footed  the  remaining 
two  miles.  But  language  fails  to  describe  my  gratitude  to 
that  whole-hearted  conductor.  I  thanked  him  over  and 
over  again.  May  heaven  reward  him  for  his  kindness  to  a 
poor,  helpless  boy. 

The  following  day,  for  three  miles,  I  passed  over  the  same 
road  on  foot  and  alone  that  I  passed  over  with  my  parents 
when  we  first  came  to  this  country. 

Here  as  I  passed  was  the  spot  where  we  children  sat 
down  to  rest  our  aching  feet;  yonder  is  the  house  where 
we  took  dinner:  farther  on  is  the  place  where  stood  the 
straw-stack  just  over  the  fence  where  I  nearly  perished  one 
cold  November  night. 

Three  miles  more,  and  I  enter  the  beautiful  village  of  West 
Sand  Lake,  nestling  in  a  beautiful  valley  environed  by 
hills.  Time  and  again  I  have  been  to  every  house  in  this 
village  asking  for  bread,  and  there  are  some  noble-hearted 
people  here.  I  pass  through  the  village,  and  shortly  came 
to  East  Sand  Lake,  and  then  to  the  village  of  Alps,  and 
lastly,  when  the  sun  was  yet  an  hour  high,  I  arrived  at 
West  Stephentown.  The  journey  was  accomplished,  though 
it  required  a  long  time  and  suffering  untold  in  the  perform 
ance  of  it. 

O  young  reader,  thank  God  that  you  are  blessed  with 
kind  parents;  love  them,  honor  them,  and  may  you  never 
meet  with  such  misfortunes,  nor  experience  such  sad  hours ! 
The  first  place  where  I  made  myself  known  was  at  the 
home  of  my  brother  Peter.  He  was  still  living  at  the 
same  place  at  which  I  left  him  upon  my  departure  West. 
L  appeared  like  one  from  the  dead.  I  had  been  absent  nearly 
a  year,  and  I  was  so  changed  that  they  could  hardly  believe 
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that  the  poor,  dust-covered,  care-worn,  emaciated  boy,  was 
none  other  than  John. 

Ah !  yes,  it  had  been  a  hard  year  with  me,  and  the  re 
counting  of  my  trials  and  sufferings  brought  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  all  who  listened  to  the  story. 

During  my  long  journey  the  great  overshadowing  fear  1 
had  of  father  never  seemed  to  have  entered  my  mind.  But 
when  Peter  related  incidents  which  had  occurred  at  home 
within  the  year,  my  heart  failed  me,  and  I  did  not  have  the 
courage  to  go  home,  though  I  greatly  desired  to  see  my  mother 
and  the  children. 

A  gentleman  near  brother  Peter  s  home  wanted  me  to  come 
and  live  with  him.  I  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  proposing  to 
visit  mother  the  first  opportunity  I  had,  when  father  should  not, 
be  at  home,  for  I  wanted  to  learn  how  he  would  receive  me. 

I  now  lived  about  three  miles  from  my  father's  house,  and 
about  a  mile  from  the  "  White  Meeting-House,"  as  it  is  called, 
the  church  of  which  Rev.  Isaiah  B.  Coleman  was  pastor. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  SURPRISE— AT  HOME— REDUCED  BY  FEVER  AND  AGUE- 
FLEEING  FOR  LIFE — WANDERING — SITTING  ON  A  STONE  BY 
THE  ROADSIDE  WEEPING— RELIEF— A  GOOD  HOME 

The  following  Sabbath,  with  a  joyous  heart,  I  went  to 
the  dear  old  Sabbath- school  of  which  I  had  so  long  been 
deprived,  and  for  which  I  had  so  often  longed.  Oh,  how 
glad  I  was  to  again  look  upon  the  faces  of  the  dear,  good 
people  whom  I  had  learned  to  love  so  much,  and  whose 
kindness  to  me  was  cherished  through  all  my  wanderings. 

It  may  seem  almost  incredible,  but  nevertheless  it  is  true, 
that  I  had  not  been  to  a  Sabbath- school  nor  had  I  heard  a 
sermon  preached  during  all  the  time  I  had  spent  abroad. 
Hence  this  was  one  of  the  most  refreshing  Sabbaths  of 
my  life. 

Then  the  hearty  welcomes  1  received  on  every  hand,  and 
the  friendly  smiles,  these  were  as  a  medicine  to  my  deso 
late,  aching  heart.  But  all  this  was  only  a  gleam  of  sun 
shine  through  the  rifted  cloud. 

The  news  of  my  arrival,  though  I  tried  to  keep  it  sup 
pressed,  had  reached  the  ears  of  my  father.  Scarcely  had 
the  sound  of  welcome  died  on  the  air,  after  the  services  of 
the  Sabbath,  when,,  while  on  my  way  home,  I  was  startled, 
and  terror  caused  me  to  tremble  like  a  fawn,  as  father  very 
unexpectedly  came  upon  me.  The  cold  chills  ran  over  me 
as  he  said,  "1  have  come  to  take  you  home."  I  now  thought 
I  was  doomed  to  go  home  and  commence  where  I  had  left 

off. 

Upon  arriving  at  kome,inother  met  me  at  the  door  and  was 
very  glad  to  see  me.  That  evening  I  recounted  all  my 
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struggles  to  my  mother.  She  was  greatly  affected.  But 
I  told  her  I  was  glad  she  was  ignorant  of  my  sufferings,  as 
she  could  have  rendered  me  no  help.  For  a  few  days  father 
treated  me  with  great  kindness.  Mother  did  all  in  her 
power  to  break  up  the  ague,  but  her  labor  was  in  vain.  I 
was  very  feeble  for  the  abuse  on  the  way,  the  exposure  to 
hunger,  to  damp  night  air,  to  rain  storms,  depression  of 
mind,  and  the  consuming  fever,  had  reduced  me  to  such  a 
degree  that  my  frail  body  was  scarcely  able  to  perform  the 
functions  of  life. 

I  had  hoped  for  the  better,  but  father  thought  I  ought 
to  work,  and  I  was  willing  to  comply  with  his  request. 

The  blackberries,  which  are  very  bountiful  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  were  now  ripening,  so  my  little  sister  Mary 
and  I  went  to  pick  berries.  The  heavy  dews  kept  the  bushes 
wet  half  of  the  forenoon,  and  in  crowding  through  the 
brush  to  pick  the  berries  I  would  get  wet  through,  and  re 
mained  in  this  condition  until  the  sun  dried  my  clothes. 
Getting  wet  so  often  augmented  the  disease  under  which  I 
labored. 

However,  I  struggled  on  without  complaining,  though 
many  times  I  would  be  so  exhausted  that  I  had  to  sit  down. 
My  little  sister,  in  her  childlike  simplicity,  would  remon 
strate  with  me  for  not  telling  father  that  I  was  unable  to 
work.  I  told  the  dear  child  it  was  of  no  use;  I  would  do 
the  best  I  could  and  leave  the  result  with  G-od.  As  a  result, 
when  night  came  I  returned  home  with  but  little  accomplished. 
This  excited  father,  and  he  threatened  to  punish  me  if  I  did 
not  accomplish  more.  This  greatly  alarmed  me.  I  dreaded 
a  punishment  at  his  hands.  Through  fear  I  resolved  to  flee 
for  my  life. 

I  longed  to  unfold  my  purpose  to  mother,  but  dared  not 
for  fear  she  would  not  approve  of  it. 

On  a  beautiful  afternoon  in  October,  when  father  was 
away,  I.  carried  out  my  purpose.  Taking  a  farewell  look 
at  mother  and  Mary  and  the  baby,  which  was  innocently 
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sleeping  in  the  cradle  and  under  the  tender  watch  of  little 
sister,  I  departed;  they  little  thinking  what  a  step  I  was 
taking,  nor  did  I  realize  that  I  had  looked  upon  mother  for 
the  last  time. 

0  "  sweet  home,"  where  are  thy  endearing  ties  for  me? 
Slowly  and  reluctantly  I  turned  away  from   the  parental 
roof  never  again  to  be  sought  or  visited.     Gladly  would  I 
have   remained,  but  I  felt  if  I  had  I    would   only   have 
sunken  into  an  untimely  and  premature  grave.     Although 
there  was  nothing  in  this  cold,  friendless  and  dreary  world 
which  I  craved,  yet  it  is  human  to  cling  to  life,  and  what 
little  I  had  was  dearer  to  me  than  any  one  else. 

1  was  so  weak  that  I  had  to  stop  and   rest   every  half 
mile,  yet  I  felt  that  in   order  to  make  sure  my   escape,  I 
must  get  out  of  the  neighborhood,  and  to  that  end  put 
forth  every  exertion.     I  continued  my  journey  for  several 
days,  when  I  commenced  looking  for  a  home.     I  kept  up 
a  good  heart  all  the  third  day,  though  I  met  with  no  suc 
cess.     The  fourth  day  I  renewed  my  efforts.     All  day  I 
traveled  from  place  to  place,  but  no  one  wanted  a  boy.     It 
looked  discouraging  enough.      I  could  not  help  but  feel 
apprehensive.     Perhaps  it  was  because  I  was  a  run-a-way. 
It  troubled  me.     It  might  be  possible   that  I  did  not  do 
right,  and  my  failures  might  be  visitations  upon  my  way 
ward  course.     At  all  events,  I  had  a  very  heavy  heart.     The 
day  was  far  spent.     Meeting  with  no  success,  and  being 
faint,  I  sat  down  on  a  large  stone  by  the  roadside.     While 
resting,  my  mind  wandered  out  over  the  past.     I  thought 
how  I  had  now  wandered  about  for  three  months,  having 
not  where  to  lay  my  head.      All  prospects  of  obtaining 
a  home  looked  doubtful.     With  a  troubled  heart  I  looked 
forward  to    coming    events.      Perplexed   and  troubled  in 
mind,  and  feeling  my  lonely  condition,  poor  human  nature 
could  refrain  no  longer,  and  I  gave  vent  to  my  sad  feelings 
and  desolate  heart  in  tears.     Would  not  some  kind  person 
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have  compassion  on  me  and  give  me  a  home,  or  must  I 
wander  an  exile  from  place  to  place  in  vain? 

While  thus  lamenting,  a  gentleman  passed  along,  and 
seeing  me  weep,  halted  and  asked  the  cause  of  my  tears. 
I  told  him  I  was  a  homeless  boy;  had  wandered  many 
miles,  and  that  no  one  wanted  me.  He  bade  me  in  a 
gentle  and  sweet  voice  not  to  despair,  and  invited  me 
home  with  him. 

Upon  arriving  at  his  residence,  the  lady  of  the  house 
offered  me  some  supper.  My  heart  was  too  full  of  grief 
to  eat,  and  she  seeing  I  ate  nothing,  asked  if  I  was  sick. 
I  choked  back  my  feelings  and  told  her  my  great  sorrow. 
Though  I  had  eaten  nothing  all  day,  yet  I  was  not  hun 
gry.  I  craved  a  home.  As  I  saw  those  children  in  that 
home  of  plenty,  beauty  and  comfort,  sweetly  loving  each 
other,  and  so  attentive  to  each  other's  wants,  my  lips 
quivered  and  my  soul  longed  to  be  one  of  them.  The 
lady  seeing  the  tears,  which  I  tried  to  choke  back,  steal 
ing  down  my  cheek,  spoke  kindly  to  me,  and  told  me 
to  be  of  good  cheer,  the  good  Lord  would  provide. 
These  words  were  spoken  in  such  a  kind  and  motherly 
way  that  they  entirely  unmanned  me,  and  I  sobbed  like 
a  child.  I  could  not  help  it.  Oh,  how  lonely  and  for 
saken  I  felt!  Could  it  be  possible  I  was  abandoned?  The 
whole  family  gathered  around  me  and  assured  me  they 
would  aid  me  to  a  home. 

In  the  meantime  the  gentleman  had  stepped  out,  and 
presently  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  he  had  found 
a  good  place  for  me.  At  once  the  sunshine  beamed 
through  my  eyes  and  1  quickly  brushed  away  the  tears, 
arid  hope  and  expectation  took  the  place  of  depression  and 
despondency.  He  told  me  to  follow  him  and  he  would 
take  me  to  the  house.  This  I  was  glad  to  do,  and,  bowing 
to  the  good  lady,  followed  him  down  the  road  to  a  farm 
house,  where  he  introduced  me  to  a  pleasant-looking 
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farmer  and  his  amiable  wife.  These  people  were  well 
advanced  in  years,  and  I  found  them  to  be  good-hearted, 
and  they  were  very  kind  and  good  to  me. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  night  spent  with  these  peo 
ple.  I  retired  very  early,  and  though  I  was  tired,  yet  I 
could  not  sleep  for  a  long  time.  There  I  was  in  a  chamber 
all  by  myself,  comfortably  tucked  up  in  a  clean,  fresh  bed 
—  a  real  luxury.  Was  it  possible  that  I  now  had  a  home? 
I  could  hardly  reconcile  myself  to  the  fact.  How  refresh 
ing  was  the  sleep  of  that  night. 

But  I  fail  to  describe  the  strangeness  I  felt  to  be  once 
more  in  a  home.  Oh,  how  my  heart  leaped  for  gratitude  ! 
At  last,  after  I  had  wandered  so  long,  and  for  wo  many 
miles — from  Albany,  Wis.,  to  the  Wisconsin  River,  thence 
back,  thence  the  long  distance  to  Stephen  town — thence 
hither  and  thither  until  within  three  miles  of  Nassau  - 
had  spent  most  of  the  nights  sleeping  in  freight-cars, 
barns,  and  not  a  few  times  in  the  open  air;  had  been 
exposed  to  the  chilly  night  air,  to  cold  rains,  to  exhaustive 
travels,  to  abuse  from  heartless  railroad  men,  to  hunger, 
to  suffering  by  sickness  and  disease,  after  all  these  buffet- 
ings,  at  last  I  am  in  a  home.  Does  the  reader  wonder  at 
my  appreciating  its  hallowed  sweets? 

I  did  not  only  have  a  home,  but  I  found  that  I  did  not 
have  to  work  very  hard.  Up  to  this  time,  I  had  been  a 
slave  to  toil  since  landing  on  these  shores.  This  seemed 
strange  enough,  and  I  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  it.  I 
had  become  so  used  to  being  kicked  and  pounded  and 
shoved  around  that  I  thought  I  must  receive  such  treat 
ment  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  it  was  so  different  here. 
Then  again,  I  was  spoken  to  in  a  kindly  manner.  This 
made  me  so  grateful  that  I  was  constantly  on  the  watch 
to  anticipate  their  wants.  In  short?  it  seemed  as  if  I  was 
living  in  a  new  world. 
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The  good  old  lady  was  real  motherly  to  me,  and  doctored 
me  up,  so  I  soon  began  to  look  and  feel  happy.  The  fever 
and  ague  which  had  clung  to  me  all  these  months  was 
broken  up  about  the  middle  of  November.  The  wound 
on  my  ankle  also  healed  up,  so  I  became  active  and  full 
of  life — a  real  boy — such  as  I  had  not  been  since  the  days 
of  my  happy  home  upon  the  Rhine. 

There  was  a  defect  in  the  man  of  the  house,  a  defect 
I  had  often  seen  in  other  men,  and  nearer  the  paternal 
roof,  but  my  high  regards,  and  my  gratitude  to  these  folks, 
forbids  me  to  name  it.  God  bless  them !  The  name  of  the 
man  was  Richard  Valentine.  Some  forty  copies  of  the 
WATCHMAN  go  into  the  neighborhood  where  I  then  lived, 
and  doubtless  as  the  eyes  fall  on  this  part  of  my  narrative 
many  will  remember  the  events  here  narrated. 

It  would  appear,  from  a  spelling-book  purchased  while 
living  here,  and  which  I  retained  until  after  I  could  write 
and  had  learned  how  time  was  reckoned,  that  the  winter 
spent  here  was  1854-5,  as  I  find  that  written  in  the  book. 
It  is  from  this  date  I  have  been  able  to  establish  the  ap 
proximate  year  in  which  I  was  born,  though  I  have  not 
depended  wholly  upon  it.  But  having  faithfully  compared 
it  with  others  upon  the  books  where  my  father  had  worked, 
I  find  they  agree. 

But  I  was  not  slow  to  show  my  gratitude  for  their  acts 
of  mercy  toward  me,  for  I  was  nimble  on  every  errand. 

Then  the  reader  should  have  seen  me  coming  out  in  my 
new  suits  of  clothes.  He  would  surely  have  thought  I  was 
somebody, — at  least,  I  felt  that  way. 

The  richest  of  all  was,  there  were  two  orchards  upon  the 
farm.  Upon  the  mountain  and  out  West  they  don't  have 
orchards.  But  here  were  two,  and,  of  course,  I  had  all  the 
apples  I  desired.  Never,  since  the  days  of  long-ago,  hav 
ing  enjoyed  such  a  luxury,  it  was  sport  for  me  to  climb  the 
trees  and  pick  the  great  red  apples. 
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But  the  golden  autumn  days,  with  their  vernal  sun,  gentle 
rains,  clear,  crisp  mornings,  ripening  nuts,  falling  leaves, 
rich,  changeable  landscapes,  were  crowning  the  year  with 
their  blessings.  At  no  season  of  the  year  has  the  heart  of 
man  more  reasons  for  joy  and  thanksgiving  than  when  the 
bountiful  fruitage  of  the  year  rewards  the  sower  and  the 
reaper  alike,  and  makes  the  heart  sing  for  joy  for  the 
mercies  of  that  God  who  sent  the  sunshine,  the  showers 
and  the  winds,  and  who  has  caused  the 

Valley  and  meadow,  hillside  and  mountain, 
Dearth  of  the  desert,  wealth  of  the  fountain 

to  fill  the  great  granaries  to  overflowing. 

Then  the  field,  the  smooth-cut  meadow,  the  beautiful 
lawn,  varied  hill  and  dale,  the  forest  grandeur,  the  wood 
land  shadows,  the  murmuring  brook,  the  sluggish  river  that 

Lulls  itself  to  sleep, 

all  seem  to  "  clap  their  hands  "  and  "  sing  for  joy." 

The  cheerful  looks  of  the  farmer,  the  quiet  enjoyment 
in  the  domestic  circle,  the  festive  gatherings,  «  our  young 
folks  "  with  rosy  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  tell  of  plenty 
and  of  "  good  times." 

The  full-orbed  moon  lends  her  silvery  light,  as  the  well- 
shocked  corn  with  golden  ears  affords  pleasure  to  the  busy 
buskers,  while  the  aged  sire  exclaims: 

Come,  my  boys,  come, 
And  merrily  shout  your  harvest  home ! 

All  these  things  I  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  ex 
periencing  in  my  beautiful  home.  Oh,  such  grand  times  as 
we  had  at  husking-bees  under  the  full-orbed  moon,  the 
gathering  of  the  buckwheat,  or  the  going  to  the  village 
mill,  or  to  the  picnics  in  the  groves,  or  the  gathering  of 
nuts,  or  rambles  through  meadows,  by  the  sides  of  the 
streamlets  or  over  the  hills. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

AT  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME — TERRORS  OF  DISCOVERY — 
FLEEING  AGAIN — ON  THE  CANAL — STARVING  IN  BUFFALO 
— ON  THE  LAKE — A  WEARY  JOURNEY — ANOTHER  HOME 

Full  soon  the  vernal  days  of  autumn  gave  place  to  cold 
frosts  and  rains,  and  tempests  wild,  wliich  traversed  moun 
tain  and  plain,  leaving  the  forests  disrobed,  and  desolation 
in  their  track.  But  even  the  storm-king  this  winter  had 
a  grateful  welcome,  for  I  was  comfortably  sheltered,  and 
the  glow  of  the  cheerful  fire  and  genial  rays  of  the  even 
ing  lamp  dispelled  all  the  gloom,  drove  away  every  care, 
and  my  soul  was  filled  with  grateful  thoughts  to  Almighty 
God. 

But  to  crown  the  whole,  when  the  district  school  opened, 
the  good  lady  trimmed  me  up  with  another  new  suit  of 
clothes,  filled  a  neat  little  basket  with  a  bountiful  dinner 
and  some  of  the  red  apples  I  had  picked,  and,  with  a  smile, 
said  she  was  going  to  send  her  boy  to  school.  My  heart 
leaped  for  joy  and  my  eyes  sparkled  as  I  thought  of  the 
privilege. 

A  school-boy!  Was  it  possible?  There  was  no  voice 
among  that  group  of  children  as  they  wended  their  way  to 
school  on  that  clear  November  morning  more  merry  than 
mine.  At  school  everything  was  new  to  me.  It  was  true 
I  was  a  big  dunce,  but  I  had  a  disposition  to  learn,  and 
took  hold  with  a  resolute  will.  The  alphabet  was  all  I  re 
membered  of  my  Sabbath-school  instruction;  hence  I  felt 
the  importance  of  improving  this  my  first  opportunity  at 
school.  I  studied  very  diligently,  scarcely  ever  going  out 
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at  recess  or  playing  more  than  half  an  hour  at  noon.  As 
a  result,  I  made  rapid  progress — read  in  the  third  reader 
before  I  left  school. 

Late  in  the  fall  I  sought  and  obtained  permission  to  visit 
my  brother  Peter,  to  let  him  know  of  my  whereabouts.  I 
was  careful  to  enter  the  neighborhood  after  nightfall  to 
avoid  being  observed.  From  him  I  learned  that  a  Mr.  Tur 
ner  (if  memory  serves  me),  had  been  to  my  father  to  have 
me  bound  out  to  him.  Mr.  Turner  was  a  wagon  manufac 
turer,  and  a  fine  Christian  gentleman,  and  no  doubt  would 
have  treated  me  well,  for  he  greatly  admired  me  for  my 
industry,  readiness  to  learn,  and  for  my  honesty  and  frank 
ness.  But  I  had  such  a  horror  of  being  bound  out. 

I  returned  to  my  place  revolving  the  events  in  my  mind. 
What  if  my  retreat  should  be  discovered? 

The  winter,  however,  wore  away  without  further  moles 
tation,  and  the  event  had  quite  passed  out  of  my  mind, 
when,  as  I  was  returning  from  school  one  evening,  I  was 
overtaken  by  the  same  Mr.  Turner.  The  cold  chills  ran 
over  me,  and  I  was  horror-stricken  at  being  discovered. 

He  stopped  his  team  and  talked  a  long  time  with  me. 
He  said  I  liked  Stephentown  and  the  Sabbath-school,  and 
that  he  would  send  me  to  the  day-school  if  I  would  come 
and  live  with  him.  But  it  was  of  no  avail.  I  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  go  with  him.  I  dreaded  being  bound  out. 
After  he  left  me,  I  was  exceedingly  uncomfortable.  I  now 
feared  that  father  would  learn  where  I  was.  And  what 
would  he  do  to  me — a  rim-a-way?  I  feared  he  would  whip 
me  within  an  inch  of  my  life. 

As  I  look  over  this  part  of  my  life  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  maturer  judgment,  I  think,  had  I  accepted  Mr. 
Turner's  proposition,  I  would  have  received  far  better 
treatment  than  I  subsequently  received.  I  also  had  confi 
dence  in  his  integrity,  and  he  would  have  given  me 
every  advantage  possible  to  improve  my  mind;  besides, 
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he  lived  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  dear  old  meeting 
house  on  the  heights  of  West  Stephentown.  But  there 
was  that  ever-present  fear  of  falling  into  father's  hands, 
which  over-ruled  every  other  consideration.  And  it  was 
this  fear  which  led  me  to  take  the  steps  I  did. 

Thus  it  was  not  for  me  to  long  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
a  good  home.  How  could  I  bear  the  thought  of  leaving 
these  good  people?  The  very  idea  was  crushing  to  me. 
It  troubled  me  night  and  day.  But  the  terrible  news  was 
broken  to  me  at  last,  for  one  of  Mrs.  Wait's  sons  informed 
me  that  father  had  learned  of  my  whereabouts  and  was 
coming  after  me. 

Upon  the  announcement  of  this  intelligence  a  tremor  of 
fear  came  over  me,  and  I  thought  father  must  be  so 
enraged  because  I  ran  away  from  home  that,  should  he  be 
able  to  lay  hands  on  me,  he  would  punish  me  with  greater 
severity  than  he  had  ever  before,  and  I  resolved,  though  I 
deeply  regretted  to  give  up  my  happy  home,  to  try  the 
fortunes  of  a  homeless  life,  that  I  might  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  father. 

It  was  a  severe  struggle  for  me  to  give  up  my  home  and 
associations,  and  again  try  the  realities  of  the  wide  world. 
However,  it  was  in  my  mind  to  place  myself  beyond  the 
reach  of  father ;  so  I  set  off  for  the  West  again.  Going  to 
Albany,  I  sought  a  berth  on  a  canal- boat  as  a  driver, 
hoping  by  this  means  to  earn  enough  to  take  me  across 
the  lakes. 

This  was  the  roughest  place  I  ever  was  in.  There  was 
no  regard  for  the  Sabbath,  nor  sympathy  for  man  or  beast. 
And  a  boy  had  to  fight  his  way.  Sunshine  or  rain,  cold  or 
heat,  I  had  to  be  on  the  tow-path,  and  not  uufrequently 
was  I  knocked  into  the  canal  or  down  the  embankment  by 
drivers  coming  in  the  opposite  direction,  when  right  of 
"  tight-rope"  was  questioned.  The  reader  will  understand 
that  two  boats  meeting  each  other,  it  was  the  duty  of  one 
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to  drop  the  tow-line  into  tlie  water,  so  that  the  boat  could 
pass  over  the  line,  and  this  was  done  by  slacking  the  speed 
of  the  team.  When  new  boys — green  hands — enter  upon 
the  tow-path,  the  experienced  ones  would  often  make 
them  drop  the  line,  when  by  the  rules  it  was  their  own 
duty  to  drop  the  line. 

The  first  day  out  it  rained  very  hard,  and  there  was  not 
a  dry  thread  on  my  person.  I  usually  had  to  get  up  at 
3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  not  unfrequently  drive  until 
10  or  ll'o'clock  at  night.  I  was  so  deprived  of  sleep  that 
I  could  scarcely  open  my  eyes  when  I  was  called  in  the 
morning.  But  whenever  I  failed  to  get  up,  a  pail  of 
cold  water  poured  into  my  bunk,  usually  started  me. 

At  several  places  along  the  route,  I  was  urged  into 
disgraceful  fights,  and  usually  came  off  worsted — I  never 
made  any  claims  to  fighting — but  here  it  was  a  necessity. 
Quite  a  number  of  times  I  was  pitched  into  the  canal, 
where  I  had  to  swim  for  very  life.  These  abuses  were 
practiced  for  the  amusement  of  my  superiors.  Doubtless 
other  boys  met  the  same  usage.  Some  looked  even  rougher 
than  I  did. 

I  drove  from  Albany  to  Hawkinsville,  N.  Y.  I  do  not 
sufficiently  remember  the  names  of  the  branches  of  canals, 
after  leaving  the  Erie,  which  was  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  to  give 
them.  I  made  two  trips  from  Hawkinsville  to  Utica,  N. 
Y.,  and  I  must  say  that  of  all  the  mountainous  country 
traveled  by  me,  it  was  found  about  two  days  out  from 
Rome  in  the  direction  of  Hawkinsville. 

I  was  to  receive  eight  dollars  a  month.  So,  at  Rome, 
the  second  time  up,  and  after  driving  for  two  months  and 
a  half,  I  thought  I  had  enough  money  to  take  me  across 
the  lakes,  but  great  was  my  surprise  when,  upon  asking 
the  captain  for  my  pay,  he  refused  to  give  it  to  me,  and  I 
lost  all.  From  Rome  I  drove  on  another  boat  to  Buffalo, 
but  received  nothing  for  my  services.  Of  all  the  places, 
the  canal  is  the  worst  a  boy  can  fall  upon. 
7 
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I  should  mention  that  on  this  trip  m y  brother  Peter 
accompanied  me,  as  he  firmly  resolved  to  try  his  fortune 
with  me,  and  he  suffered  the  same  as  myself.  We  arrived 
at  Buffalo  early  in  the  morning,  but  no  boat  for  Detroit 
left  Buffalo  until  8  o'clock  p.  m.  We  had  eight  cents, 
which  purchased  one  loaf  of  bread  and  three  cookies. 
And  these  were  to  last  us  for  that  day  and  on  the  trip 
across  the  lake.  We  had  been  driving  all  night,  and  were 
hungry  when  discharged — and  this  without  breakfast  or 
our  wages.  Of  the  three  cookies,  I  gave  two  to  Peter  and 
ate  one  myself,  saving  the  loaf  for  the  trip  on  lake  Erie. 
Oh,  what  a  long  day  it  was !  Peter  cried  for  very  hunger, 
and  I  could  have  done  the  same.  While  we  were  leaning 
up  against  a  building,  Peter's  eyes  red  with  weeping,  an 
Irishman,  passing  by,  asked  what  was  the  matter.  I  told 
him  we  were  starving.  Upon  this  he  gave  us  five  cents, 
and,  after  thanking  him  gratefully,  I  hastened  to  purchase 
a  loaf  of  bread  with  it.  And  such  a  feast  as  we  had  !  We 
did  not  need  any  butter  to  make  it  go  down. 

At  length  the  hour  arrived.  Nothing  daunted,  we  went 
aboard  a  steamer  bound  for  Detroit,  purposed  in  mind 
to  tell  the  man  who  collected  the  fare,  that  we  had  been 
wronged  out  of  our  wages;  but  to  our  astonishment,  no 
one  ever  troubled  us.  From  Detroit  we  set  out  on  foot 
for  Chicago.  After  leaving  Detroit  we  sat  by  the  side  of 
the  railroad,  faint  with  hunger.  But  we  resolved  to  beg. 
The  first  night  we  slept  in  a  "  water-tank."  The  next  day 
we  obtained  a  ride  on  a  freight-train  to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
In  due  time  we  arrived  at  Jackson,  Mich.  From  here 
some  kind  conductor  of  a  freight-train  carried  us  te  Mar 
shall.  Here,  because  we  were  found  in  the  morning  sleep 
ing  in  an  empty  freight-car,  we  were  locked  into  it  and 
kept  there  till  noon  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  heartless 
passers-by.  Then  we  had  long  weary  travels,  arriving  at 
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Niles,  Mich.,  about  4  o'clock  on  a  Sabbath.  Here  a  kind 
landlord — God  bless  him — gave  us  a  bountiful  supper. 
They  must  have  excellent  people  in  Niles.  We  have 
always  remembered  the  kindness. 

Somebody  told  us  to  get  aboard  the  emigrant  train  which 
would  be  along  in  the  night,  and  as  it  made  long  runs 
without  stopping,  we  would  be  carried  some  distance  before 
being  put  off.  We  followed  out  the  suggestion.  But,  no 
sooner  on  board,  than  a  sleeping  Dutchman,  arousing  from 
his  nap,  grasped  the  little  bundle  from  Peter's  arms,  which 
contained  our  united  worldly  goods,  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  his,  and  that  we  had  stolen  it  from  him.  But, 
with  true  grit,  Peter  hung  on.  However,  the  Dutchman 
was  stronger  than  us  both,  as  I  turned  a  helping  hand 
when  I  saw  our  worldly  effects  in  danger,  and  the  hand 
kerchief  was  torn  to  shreds,  and  its  contents  strewn  over 
the  car  floor. 

We  were  put  off  the  train  at  some  station  the  name  of 
which  I  do  not  remember.  At  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  a  kind 
lady  gave  us  a  bountiful  supper.  We  traveled  two  days 
more  on  foot,  when,  from  some  way  station,  we  obtained  a 
ride  to  Chicago.  Here,  as  every  where  else  along  the  route, 
we  made  a  freight-car  our  sleeping  quarters. 

From  Chicago  we  rode  to  Turner's  Junction,  111.,  on  the 
bumper  of  a  rear  car  of  a  freight-train.  From  this  place 
we  footed  it  to  Elgin.  Here  we  spent  half  a  day  in  resting, 
when,  going  to  sleep  in  a  freight-car,  we  woke  up  the  next 
morning  in  Freeport,  111.  During  the  night  I  thought  the 
car  was  in  motion,  but  was  so  sleepy  and  tired  that  I  did  not 
realize  it.  It  appears  that  a  freight-train  took  the  car  during 
the  night.  As  soon  as  we  learned  where  we  were,  we  left 
the  railroad  and  went  across  the  country  in  a  northeasterly 
direction,  and,  after  a  long  walk,  we  each  of  us  found  homes 
west  of  Magnolia,  and  about  two  miles  southeast  of  Albany, 
Wis.,  and  about  four  or  five  miles  from  my  former  home. 
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We  had  undergone  such  hardships  that  we  were  quite 
sick.  Having  so  often  been  deprived  of  food  and  sleep, 
the  return  to  civilized  life  was  more  than  our  enfeebled 
frames  could  stand.  The  feelings  endured  were  something 
similar  to  those  experienced  by  shipwreck.  Our  stomachs 
were  not  strong  enough  to  take  solid  food.  Neither  we 
nor  the  people  knew  this,  hence  it  went  pretty  hard  with 
us.  It  seems  that  I  was  reduced  the  most,  for  I  was  sub 
ject  to  fearful  vomitings  for  several  days,  and  was  deadly 
eick  at  my  stomach.  All  this,  I  was  told,  was  the  result 
of  being  deprived  of  food.  We  suffered  very  much  the 
whole  journey  for  the  want  of  food. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  we  were  on  this  trip,  but  when 
we  left  the  East  it  was  shortly  after  the  canal  opened,  and 
when  we  arrived  here  it  was  almost  past  harvest. 

I  cannot  describe  the  sensations  I  experienced  in  the 
change — in  having  three  meals  a  day  and  nights  of  undis 
turbed  sleep.  It  was  all  so  different  from  the  canal -boat, 
the  tow  path,  and  the  rumbling  of  railway  trains. 

But  there  was  another  chapter  in  human  experience  which 
I  had  not  learned,  nor  did  I  ever  dream  of  doing  such 
things  as  I  did  while  in  this  home.  It  turned  out  that 
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these  people  were  infidels,  and  they  soon  succeeded  in 
shaming  me  out  of  my  religious  impressions,  by  ridiculing 
everything  of  a  moral  nature,  and  by  encouraging  me  in 
all  kinds  of  wickedness.  The  Sabbaths  were  spent  in  such 
amusements  as  the  seasons  offered.  One  Sunday  a  minis 
ter — and  ministers  I  was  especially  instructed  to  hate — 
was  on  his  way  to  some  appointment,  when,  meeting  me 
in  the  midst  of  my  Sabbath -breaking,  he  stopped  and  talked 
with  me  a  long  time  in  regard  to  my  wicked  actions.  I 
answered  all  of  his  questions  in  the  most  impudent  man 
ner  possible.  In  conclusion,  he  said  that  bad  boys  always 
came  to  a  bad  end.  I  replied  by  asking  him  if  it  was  any 
of  his  business  if  I  did  come  to  a  bad  end. 
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I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  the  reader  that  this  very 
minister  subsequently  became  a.patron  of  the  paper,  and  has 
called  upon  me  at  the  office.  He  also  knows  all  about  that 
part  of  my  history  narrated  in  chapters  eight  and  nine.  His 
name  is  J.  J.  Johnson,  and  he  is  a  minister  in  the  Church  of 
the  United  Brethren,  and,  at  the  time  of  this  meeting,  lived 
at  Eleroy,  111.,  and  he  it  is  who  requested  Hori.  J.  H.  Viiiton, 
of  Broadhead,  Wis.,  to  call  on  me. 

I  had  become  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  these  folks, 
that  I  thought  it  was  of  no  use  to  keep  that  Bible  which 
the  kind  lady  had  presented  to  me  at  Sabbath-school,  any 
longer — especially  if  it  was  full  of  lies — so  I  tore  it  in 
pieces,  and  was  in  the  act  of  plunging  it  into  the  flames 
when  a  lady,  seeing  me  in  the  desperate  act,  rushed  up  and 
wrested  it  from  me.  I  was  sincere  in  this  act.  I  believed 
every  thing  that  was  told  me,  and  I  thought  I  was  doing  right, 
though,  to  be  sure,  I  ought  to  have  known  better. 

Oh,  happy  is  the  youth  who  has  a  kind  father  and  a 
loving  mother  to  shield  him  from  the  powers  of  infidelity 
and  sin!  Oh,  how  many  poor,  homeless  boys  are  ruined 
for  the  want  of  proper  influence  and  guidance. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THROUGH  FLOODS — FACING  A  STORM — A  GOOD  LADY AN- 

OTHER  HOME — BETTER  DAYS — NEWS  OF  THE  DEATH  OP 
MY  MOTHER  AND  Two  BROTHERS. 

But  this  was  not  a  happy  home  for  me.     The  man  was 
so  oppressive  and  unreasonable  that  I  ran  away.     There 
having  been  much  snow  during  the  winter,  the  recent  heavy 
rains  had  swollen  the  streams  and  flooded   the  prairies  to 
such  a  degree  that  I  found  my  flight  almost  impossible. 
Sometimes  the  roads  were  so  filled  with  water  that  I  had 
to   walk  fences,   and   where  there  were  no   fences,  wade 
through  ice- water  knee-deep.     But  I  was  bound  to  make 
my  escape,  if  I  had  to  swim.     Passing  Broadhead,  I  wan 
dered  out  on  the  prairie  south,  which   at  that  time  was 
almost  uninhabited.     There  were  no   houses,  nor  fences, 
nor  roads,  and  every  now  and  then  I  had  to  wade  through 
a  flood  of  water.     The  sun  going  down,  and  the  atmosphere 
becoming  much  colder,  I  became  alarmed,  for  I  was  wet 
through,  and  my  clothes  began  to  freeze  on  my  person. 
To  the  right  the  lowlands  of  Sugar  River  were  a  sea  of  ice 
and  water.     At  length  I  saw  a  friendly  light  about  four 
miles  distant,  and  I  resolved  to  make  my  way  to  it.     After 
wading  nearly  half  of  the  distance  through  water,  I  arrived, 
almost  chilled  with  the  cold  and  wet.     The  good  people 
took  me  in,  cared  for  me  that  night,  and  in  the  morning 
invited  me  to  stay  until  the  water  receded. 

After  three  days7  delay  I  set  out  to  find  a  new  home.  In 
the  evening  of  that  day  I  arrived  in  Beloit,  weary,  hungry 
and  discouraged,  for  I  had  been  unsuccessful  that  day. 
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The  following  morning,  tailing  to  find  a  home  in  Beloit,  I 
wandered  southward.  The  day  was  very  uncomfortable, 
for»there  was  a  high  southeast  wind  accompanied  with  snow 
and  sleet,  and  the  pelting  snow  beat  into  my  face  all  day. 
In  the  coarse  of  time  I  arrived  at  Belvidere,  and  being 
tired,  cold,  wet,  and  hungry,  1  went  into  the  depot  to  warm 
myself.  While  sitting  by  the  stove,  pensive  and  weary,  a 
little  boy  came  in,  who,  seeing  how  depressed  I  was,  asked 
if  1  had  a  home.  I  replied  that  I  was  homeless.  Upon 
this  he  invited  me  to  accompany  him  to  his  house.  When 
we  arrived,  he  told  his  mother,  Mrs.  Ilaymond,  that  he  found 
me  at  the  depot  weeping,  and  asked  her  if  she  would  keep 
me  for  the  night.  She  smiled  and  told  me  to  come  in. 
She  was  very  kind  and  sympathetic;  gave  me  a  bountiful 
supper,  and  said  she  would  find  a  home  for  me.  The  next 
day  one  of  her  sons,  being  a  grain  merchant,  heard  of  a 
place  two  miles  west  of  the  city.  He  went  with  me  to  see 
the  man.  Mr.  William  Swardwood  agreed  to  take  me  for 
one  year,  promising  me  seven  dollars  a  month  during  the 
working  months,  and  schooling  during  the  winter. 

The  man  with  whom  I  went  to  live  was  a  Methodist 
This  was  the  first  Christian  family  it  had  ever  been  my  for 
tune  to  live  with.  The  man,  it  is  true,  was  one  of  those  Chris 
tians  who  never  read  the  Bible  or  prayed  in  his  family ;  he  had 
an  excellent  wife,  however,  who  was  a  real  mother  to  me. 
The  man  was  firm,  sometimes  harsh.  When  he  told  me  to 
do  anything,  I  might  just  as  well  obey,  for  there  were  no 
"ifs"  in  the  case.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  had  as  good  a  home 
as  I  could  reasonably  expect.  As  fast  as  I  earned  the 
means  I  clothed  myself  up  and  attended  church  and  Sab 
bath-school  regularly,  and  life  began  to  present  a  more 
sunny  side.  Though  I  had  to  work  hard — and  this  I  was 
willing  to  do — yet  the  good  lady  treated  me  kindly,  gave 
me  right  instructions,  taking  great  pains  in  having  me  form, 
correct  habits,  and  keeping  me  neat  and  clean.  She  had 
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so  far  succeeded  in  restraining  me  in  the  use  of  profane 
and  vulgar  language,  and  in  instilling  right  principles  into 
my  mind,  that  during  the  summer  and  autumn  I  attended 
a  young  people's  prayer-meeting,  which  had  a  wholesome 
influence  over  me,  and  made  a  lasting  impression  for  good. 
Oh,  how  much  I  owe  to  this  good  woman  in  forming  a 
Christian  character!  She  had  unbounded  confidence  in 
me,  and  whenever  I  did  make  a  mistake,  she  always  would 
overlook  it  and  kindly  say,  "  Never  mind  it;  we  all  make 
mistakes." 

My  nature  is  such  that  harshness  always  repels  me  from 
those  who  have  exercised  it  over  me,  making  me  feel 
depressed  and  gloomy,  for  I  never  cherished  revenge,  but 
when  one  spoke  kindly  to  me,  then  my  heart  would  pulsate 
warmly  towards  such,  and  my  life  was  sunlight.  Now  this 
good  woman  had  the  peculiar  gift  of  appealing  to  my 
heart — to  my  manhood.  I  was  awkward  and  uncouth, 
and  yet  she  never  magnified  my  faults,  but  always 
set  before  me  the  good  qualities.  And  this  is  the 
secret  spring  of  all  good.  I  have  somewhere  read  of  a 
criminal  in  prison  being  visited  by  one  minister  after 
another,  who  came  in  all  the  Pharisaical  dignity  of  their 
office,  and  coldly  talked  at  him,  telling  him  what  a  great 
sinner  he  was.  But  one  day  a  minister  called  upon  him 
in  whose  very  face  love  beamed,  and  in  his  tone  sympathy 
flowed,  and  instead  of  saying,  UI  am  sorry  to  see  you 
here,"  opened  his  conversation  by  saying,  "What  a  mercy 
it  is  that  we  poor  sinners  are  on  mercy's  side  of  the 
grave."  This  entered  the  heart  of  the  poor  heart-broken 
prisoner.  Here  was  one  man — a  minister,  who  confessed 
himself  a  sinner,  and  the  chord  of  sympathy  was  struck, 
and  the  heart  opened  its  door.  It  is  this  kind,  gentle 
spirit  that  won  me  from  my  infidel  notions.  Ah,  noble 
reader,  learn  a  lesson  in  this.  God  knows  we  all  have  our 
burdens  of  sorrow  to  bear,  and  a  smile,  a  kind  word,  a  bow, 
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a  look  of  recognition,  an  act  of  mercy,   may    save   a  soul 
from  giving  up  in  the  struggle  of  life. 

Surrounded  with  these  hallowed  and  restraining  influ 
ences,  the  summer  and  autumn  days  passed  quietly  and 
pleasantly  away.  Winter  again  returning,  I  was  permitted 
to  go  to  school  once  more.  Here  I  learned  to  write,  and 
as  soon  as  T  felt  competent  enough  to  write  a  letter,  I  did 
so,  writing  it  to  my  dear  good  friend,  Mrs.  Laura  II.  Wait, 
West  Stephen  town,  N.  Y.  In  due  time  it  brought  a 
response.  But  oh!  how  sad  the  intelligence,  for  it  an 
nounced  the  death  of  my  dear  mother,  the  sweet  baby 
which  sister  Mary  was  so  tenderly  tending  on  that  after 
noon  on  which  I  left  home,  and  my  youngest  brother 
Joseph,  a  boy  of  but  four  or  five  summers.  Ofi,  how  heav 
ily  the  sad  news  sank  into  my  poor  heart!  For  the  first 
time  had  the  grim  messenger  of  death  entered  our  family 
circle,  and  in  that  visit,  selected  three  of  the  fairest  flowers 
and  transplanted  them  to  the  evergreen  shore — in  the  par 
adise  of  immortality.  What  a  strange  feeling  came  over 
me!  Was  it  possible  that  I  should  never,  oh,  never  see 
my  dear  mother  again?  Oh,  could  I  only  have  received 
her  dying  blessing;  could  I  have  felt  her  loving  hand  upon 
my  head,  and  heard  her  encouraging  me  to  look  toward 
that  home  to  which  she  was  going;  could  I  only  have  been 
permitted  to  plant  the  flowers  of  springtime  over  her 
grave,  it  were  well!  Alas!  even  these  were  denied  me. 
On  the  mountain,  where  the  winds  weep  through  the 
hemlock  and  the  pine,  are  three  grass-covered  graves,  and 
the  golden  leaves  of  each  returning  autumn  fall  noiselessly 
over  them,  and  the  rain,  falling  on  the  crisp  foliage,  sighs 
a  mournful  story  how  she  died  of  a  broken  heart;  how  she 
wept  over  her  children  and  would  not  be  comforted  because 
they  were  not;  how  neglect  and  cruelty  had  laid  in  the  cold 
chambers  of  death  her  two  latest  born.  Oh,  sigh  on,  ye 
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wild  winds  of  the  mountain!  Eternity  can  only  reveal  what 
it  does  not  become  me  to  write  here. 

I  was  so  overcome  that  I  could  not  study,  for  as  often  as 
the  thought  recurred  to  my  mind  I  would  V^rst  into  a  flood 
of  tears.  All  was  dark  and  lonely,  and  in  this  sad  hour  I 
could  not  "refrain  my  voice  from  weeping."  I  could  not 
play  with  the  other  children  at  recess,  nor  eat  my  dinners, 
for  the  merry  laugh  and  innocent  glee  of  the  school 
room  only  added  sadness  to  my  sorrowing  heart. 

The  bitter  sorrows,  heartaches,  sighings  to  look  upon  the 
sweet  face  of  mother  once  more,  led  me  to  think  of  heaven 
and  heavenly  associations;  of  that  realm  of  light  where  is 
known  no  sorrow,  nor  death,  nor  night;  of  that  beautiful 
city,  home  of  the  angels,  abode  of  God,  whose  streets  only 
by  the  sinless  are  trod.  Truly  my  life  had  been  one  of 
tears,  but  now  my  light  had  suddenly  gone  out,  and  it  was 
dark — oh,  so  dark. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

SWINDLED  OUT  OF  MY  WAGES  —  DISCOURAGED  —  SEEKING 
ANOTHER  HOME  —  BETTER  RESULTS  —  A  GOOD  OLD  MAN 
—  LIVING  IN  A  UNIVERSALIST  FAMILY  —  ON  THE  FARM — 
A  NEW  EXPERIENCE. 

I  was  now  a  motherless  boy,  far  from  her  final  resting- 
place,  and  more  than  ever  did  I  feel  that  I  was  abandoned 
and  alone  in  the  world.  Added  to  this  there  were  unan 
ticipated  trials  before  me,  for,  about  two  weeks  after  re 
ceiving  the  intelligence  of  my  mother's  death,  the  school 
closed,  and  the  man  with  whom  I  lived,  not  wishing  to  hire 
rne  another  year,  told  me  to  find  another  place.  I  would 
fain  have  remained,  but  could  not  help  it;  go  I  must. 

This  was  March  1,  1858,  and  a  bitter  cold  day  it  was.  I 
requested  Mr.  Swartwood,  as  there  were  yet  twenty  dollars 
due,  to  pay  me.  He  said  lie  could  not  as  he  had  no  money 
with  him.  Once  more  I  must  go  out  into  the  cold  and 
friendless  world,  the  very  thought  of  which  crushed  me. 
As  I  traveled  over  the  prairies  looking  for  a  home  the 
northern  blasts  almost  lifted  me  from  the  ground.  All  day 
I  looked  in  vain.  In  the  evening  I  arrived  in  Rockford, 
cold,  tired,  hungry,  and  discouraged. 

Having  no  money,  I  asked  at  private  residences  the  privi 
lege  of  staying  for  the  night,  but  being  refused  I  was  about 
giving  up  in  despair  when  I  found  a  place  in  the  south 
western  part  of  the  city,  west  of  Winnebago  street  and 
south  of  the  railroad.  But  the  wife  and  the  children 
—two  in  number — were  sick.  I  did  not  discover  this  at 
first.  Being  too  bashful  to  back  out,  I  accepted  the  situa- 
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tion.  It  being  past  supper-time,  and  I  being  too  bashful 
to  ask,  went  without  anything  to  eat.  When  bed-time 
arrived,  to  my  discomfiture  I  learned  that  I  would  have  to 
sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  the  sick  children.  I  was  dis 
tressed.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do,  for  I  was  now  without 
a  home,  without  friends,  and  without  money,  and  I  thought, 
should  I  contract  some  disease  it  would  go  hard  with  me. 
So  I  made  believe  that  I  wanted  to  go  out,  and  taking  my 
comforter  and  hat  started  for  the  door.  Once  out,  I  started 
for  parts  unknown.  Just  then  I  heard  the  night  train  ap 
proaching  the  city,  and  the  thought  flashed  into  my  mind 
that  I  would  go  to  Belvidere,  so  I  started  full  speed  for 
the  depot  and  for  the  train.  This  was  my  first  entrance 
to  Rockford. 

When  the  conductor  came  around  I  told  him  my  circum 
stances,  but  he  did  not  believe  me,  and  took  my  comforter 
from  off  my  neck,  and  ordered  me  to  get  off  at  the  next 
station.  This  I  did,  and  footed  it  from  Cherry  Valley  to 
Belvidere  in  the  bitter  coldness  of  that  night,  and  was  al 
most  frozen.  Arriving  at  the  station,!  sat  up  in  the  engine- 
house  the  remainder  of  the  night.  Being  faint  with  hun 
ger  and  tired  by  the  toil  of  the  day,  and  as  I  sat  there  all 
alone,  the  past — which  ever  haunted  me — with  its  sorrows 
brooded  over  my  mind,  and  with  deep  sighs  I  thought  of 
the  unjust  act  of  the  man  who  professed  to  be  a  Christian, 
in  turning  me  away  without  a  cent  of  my  wages  to  help 
myself  with.  Alas!  where  is  there  any  confidence,  when 
those  who  profess  to  be  Christ's  turn  me  from  their  door, 
with  not  even  the  means  to  buy  a  meal  to  satisfy  hunger? 
Let  those  refrain  from  weeping  who  never  had  a  want  nor 
knew  a  tear;  but  upon  that  dismal  night,  while  the  wild 
tempest  made  a  sad,  mournful  noise  as  it  swept  around  the 
building  and  piled  the  drifting  snow  against  the  window, 
I  wept  as  only  a  child  of  misfortune  is  compelled  to,  and 
felt  that  there  were  neither  any  good  nor  justice  in  the 
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world,  and  longed  to  be  at  rest  in  the  eternal  sleep  of  death, 
where  sorrow,  cold,  hunger,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life  are 
unknown. 

But  the  morning  dawned  at  length,  and  I  continued  my 
efforts  to  find  work,  and  succeeded  in  finding  a  place  near 
Genoa,  DeKalb  County,  with  a  Mr.  Ira  Ketchum. 

This  time  I  fell  into  a  "  cod-fish  "  aristocratic  family— 
the  meanest  and  most  overbearing  class  of  beings  God  ever 
suffered  to  live.  They  treated  me  more  like  a  dog  than  a 
human  being.  But  I  performed  my  tasks,  endured,  their 
haughty  insults,  and  lived  a  miserable  and  unhappy  life, 
and  was  only  too  glad  when  my  time  expired.  But,  to  my 
astonishment,  Mr.  Ketchum  heaped  insult  upon  injury  by 
giving  me  a  worthless  note.  Gathering  up  what  little  of 
this  world  I  had,  I  sought  me  another  home. 

The  morning  of  my  departure  was  a  lovely  one.     The 
birds,  the  grassy  plains,  the  lowing  herds,  the  leafy  groves, 
the  balmy  atmosphere,  the  smiling  sun,  in  short,  all  nature 
seemed  to  chant  a  joyful  song  to  the  Author  of  the  uni 
verse.     Upon  the  zephyrs  floated  the  sweetest  fragrance  of 
prairie  flowers.      All  around   me  seemed  to  be  gladness 
and  song — a  strange  contrast  with  my  own  sad  heart.     It 
was  the  month  of   roses,  June,  the  loveliest  of   the  year, 
combining  in  it  the  freshness  of  spring  and  the  gladsome- 
ness  of  the  summer  hour,  when  bright  skies  and  soft  air 
cause  nature  to  fully  awaken  to  new  life,  beauty,  and  joy. 
Earth's  emerald  carpet  was  begemmed  with  richest   and 
most  lovely  flowers.     As  I  walked  along  the  meadow-path, 
for  I  preferred  the  company  of  the  singing-birds,  flitting 
from  fence  to  branch,  and  from  branch  to  heaven,  to  the 
faces  of  men  which  I  might  meet  every  few  minutes  on  the 
highway;  I  preferred   to  be  fanned  by  the  gentle  breezes 
.edolent  with  the  fragrance  of  blossoms,  to  the  dust  and 
the  rumbling  of  wagons.     Ah,  my  sad  heart  wanted  to  be 
left  alone  to  commune  with  nature  and  to  drink  in  its  health- 
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giving  power.  The  freshness  of  this  morning  was  unusual, 
and  the  sights  and  sounds  beguiling;  'only  a  few  white 
clouds  like  hills  of  silver  rising  from  an  azure  plain  are 
piled  against  the  deep  blue  sky.  The  bright  beams  of  the 
golden  orb  of  day  penetrate  each  spot  of  the  new-born 
earth,  bathing  it  in  a  new  flood  of  glory. 

The  sparkling  stream  and  the  mountain-born  rivulet  flow 
melodiously  along  o'er  many  lovely  spots,  and  at  the  musical 
whisper  of  the  breeze  the  smiling  and  honey-laden  flowers 
bow  their  fragrant  heads,  and  softly  kiss  the  murmuring 
waters  as  they  behold  their  beauty  reflected  in  the  mirroi^- 
like  stream.  As  a  cheerful,  smiling  face  always  carries  a 
charm  wherever  it  goes,  and  makes  around  itself  a  light 
that  clears  the  clouded  brow,  and  sparkles  in  the  dull  and 
listless  eye;  so  the  cup  of  joy,  borne  on  by  laughing  Sum 
mer  overflows  upon  all  animated  beings.  How  gladly  the 
birds  chirp  and  sing  and  dance  on  the  budding  trees!  The 
song  of  each  happy  warbler  is  full  of  praise  and  thanks 
giving  to  God.  Kind  Summer,  how  I  love  thy  golden  hours, 
for  thy  gentle  hand  has  strewn  the  wild  flowers  like  radiant 
pearls  upon  the  grass,  that  they  may  kiss  our  feet,  look 
lovingly  into  our  faces,  and  scent  our  path  with  a  rich  per 
fume  !  The  wild  flowers  are  scattered  in  rich  boundless  pro 
fusion  and  infinite  variety.  Peace,  harmony  and  beauty 
dwell  among  them  as  they  nestle  lovingly  side  by  side  on 
the  far-extending  plains.  The  bee,  as  it  hums  its  summer 
songs,  flies  from  one  flower  to  another  to  extract  their  sweet 
ness;  and  the  cheerful  child  treads  them  inadvertently  be 
neath  his  feet,  plucks  them  with  his  tiny  fingers  and  weaves 
them  into  the  sweetest  posy  for  his  mother.  At  least,  thus 
was  it  with  me,  when  other  happier  years  were  mine,  and 
in  glee  I  roamed  the  valleys  of  another  and  milder  clime. 

But  the  remembrance  of  these  things  only  seemed  to 
mock  me.  And  as  I  raised  my  eyes  and  looked  over  the 
undulating  prairies  waving  with  golden  grain,  I  wondered 
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if  it  would  be  always  thus  with  me,  whether  my  efforts  to 
gain  an  honest  living  by  hard  industry  would  long  continue 
to  be  frustrated. 

But  I  had  to  look  me  up  another  home,  which  I  did,  and 
went  to  work  again  for  Mr.  John  Mordoff,  three  miles  west 
of  Belvidere.  This  gentleman  treated  me  kindly,  and  paid 
me  every  cent  he  agreed  to. 

The  winter  of  1859  was  now  fast  approaching,  and  I 
found  an  excellent  home  with  a  good  old  gentleman,  Mr. 
Cornelius  Yandebourgh,  Kingston,  Ills.,  who  sent  me  to 
school,  first  at  Kingston,  and  then  at  Sycamore. 

While  attending  school  at  the  former  place,  we  were  re 
quired  to  write  a  composition  to  be  read  before  the  school 
by  two  young  ladies.  I  had  never  written  anything  except 
one  letter,  and  my  skill  with  the  pen  was  not  very  great. 
However,  I  made  the  attempt,  doing  the  best  I  knew  how. 
But  my  composition  was  so  poorly  written  that  it  did  not 
bear  reading  before  the  school.  Some  young  ladies,  who 
had  been  to  school  all  their  lives,  learning  of  the  facts  in 
the  case,  composed  essays  in  which  they  ridiculed  me  for 
my  ignorance  by  all  kinds  of  funny  expressions.  These 
they  read  before  the  school,  which  excited  laughter  at  my 
expense.  This  cut  me  to  the  very  quick.  I  bowed  my 
head,  buried  it  in  my  hands  upon  the  desk,  and  wept.  It  so 
discouraged  me  that  I  could  not  gain  confidence  enough  to 
try  again  during  the  term,  but  my  soul  was  set  on  fire  with 
indignation,  and  I  longed  and  hoped  to  see  the  day  when 
I  should  have  as  much  knowledge  as  my  lady  friends  (?) 
possessed. 

Here  was  the  grand  turning-point  of  my  life.  Up  to 
this  time  I  had  lived  recreant  to  moral  conviction  of  sin ; 
though  I  can  say  with  all  sincerity  that  I  never  took 
pleasure  in  wanton  vice.  My  heart  was  always  tender  and 
I  could  never  treat  harshly  anything  that  had  life,  but  in 
clined  toward  the  noble,  the  beautiful,  the  lovely,  often 
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retiring  to  pray  to  God  to  guide  me;  yet  I  had  never 
openly  confessed  Jesus  as  the  sinner's  friend;  feeling  that  1 
had  no  claim  on  the  merits  of  the  all-cleansing  blood  of 
the  Kedeemer  of  the  world. 

The  Kev.  Thos.  K.  Satterfield  was  holding  a  protracted 
meeting  in  Kingston,  and  the  truth  was  brought  home  to 
my  heart  with  such  force  that  I  thought  myself  to  be  a 
great  sinner.  For  some  time  my  mind  was  sad  and 
gloomy.  One  evening  as  I  was  returning  from  the 
meeting,  I  felt  so  depressed  in  mind  that  I  kneeled  down 
beside  the  fence  and  plead  with  God  for  Jesus'  sake  to 
forgive  my  sins.  All  at  once  a  great  weight  was  lifted 
from  my  heart.  Cairn  as  a  peaceful  river  were  my 
thoughts,  and  my  spirit  breathed  as  it  were  in  a  new 
atmosphere.  Truly  I  found  Jesus  precious  to  my  soul. 

I  was  regular  in  attendance  upon  all  means  of  grace, 
and  rapidly  grew  in  spiritual  strength. 

The  school  closing  in  February,  the  man  thought  I 
ought  to  attend  until  Spring,  so  he  procured  me  a  place 
with  Mr.  Arnold  Brown,  Sycamore,  where  I  went  to  school 
for  two  months.  The  family  in  which  I  lived  were  most 
excellent  people,  but  they  being  Universalist  in  belief,  and 
I  an  Orthodox  convert,  they  puzzled  me  many  times,  for  I 
could  not  reconcile  their  interpretation  of  the  Scripture 
with  mine,  as  I  had  been  taught  under  the  preaching  of 
Mr.  Satterfield.  This  set  me  thinking,  for  it  was  now 
manifest  that  there  were  two  sides  to  understanding  the 
Bible,  and  1  could  not  tell  which  was  the  right  side,  so  I 
determined  to  investigate  the  matter  for  myself.  Eagerly 
I  read  everything  in  my  reach,  and  my  mind  for  a  long 
time  was  alternating  between  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Savior, 
and  open  infidelity.  The  struggle  was  a  hard  one,  but  I 
resolved  to  cling  to  my  faith  in  Jesus  until  I  could 
clear  up  the  other  side  so  that  conscience  could  be  rec 
onciled. 

Spring  now  returning,  I  again  went  to   work.     I  had 
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now  learned  to  read,  and  to  comprehend  what  I  read,  and 
was  anxious  to  cultivate  my  mind.  The  man  with  whom 
I  now  lived  looked  with  contempt  upon  literature,  and  was 
stoutly  opposed  to  my  reading.  Of  course  I  never 
thought  of  taking  the  time  which  belonged  to  him,  and 
told  him  if  I  worked  sixteen  hours  each  day  for  him,  he 
ought  not  to  begrudge  me  one  hour  out  of  the  remaining 
eight,  and  if  I  felt  like  reading,  that  was  my  affair.  But 
he  was  one  of  those  kind  of  men  who  thought  that  "larnin' 
spil'd  pe'ple."  However,  the  horses  at  noon  had  to  have 
time  to  eat,  and  as  I  could  eat  a  little  quicker  than  they,  I 
would  take  my  book  and  sit  in  the  manger  and  read.  I 
chose  this  place  so  I  would  not  have  my  mind  so  absorbed 
in  reading  as  to  forget  myself,  for  the  moment  they  were 
done,  I  went  to  work  again.  The  man  seeing  I  was  bound 
to  read,  told  me  to  cut  wood  while  the  horses  were  eating. 
Refusing  to  comply  with  this  unreasonable  request,  he  was 
offended  and  drew  the  cords  of  severity  so  tightly  that  they 
snapped.  I  told  him  he  was  not  the  only  man  in  the 
world,  and  all  I  wanted  of  him  was  my  wages,  and  he 
might  do  his  own  work.  He  refused  to  pay  me,  so  I  told 
him  if  his  heart  was  so  hard,  mean  and  stingy  as  to  cheat 
a  poor  boy  out  of  his  twice-earned  wages,  he  could  keep 
them.  And  1  left  him. 

While  on  my  way  to  Belvidere,  I  fell  in  with  a  curious 
genius.  He  said  he  made  five  dollars  a  day  in  selling  med 
icines,  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  did  not  want  to  go  into 
the  business.  I  told  him  I  would  try  it.  So  he  fitted  me 
out  with  a  basket  full  of  medicines.  The  following  morn 
ing  I  started  bright  and  early,  with  fond  expectation  of 
soon  realizing  a  fortune.  From  house  to  house  I  went 
offering  my  curatives,  but  the  people  were  all  well  and  did 
not  want  the  medicines.  I  persevered  until  in  the  after 
noon,  when,  becoming  hungry,  tired  and  discouraged,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion,  inasmuch  as  I  had  not  sold  a  cent's 
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worth,  that  it  was  not  a  very  money- making  business,  so 
I  took  out  my  bottles  and  smashed  them,  medicine  and 
all,  against  a  rail  fence,  sold  my  basket  to  an  Irishwoman 
tor  a  meal,  and  went  to  work  again. 

Again  I  found  me  a  place.  As  fate  would  have  it,  this 
was  another  Universalist  family.  But  the  man  did  not 
trouble  me  much,  as  he  did  not  have  much  religion  him 
self,  even  such  as  he  professed.  Patiently  I  toiled  through 
the  summer's  sultry  hours,  in  hopes  of  earning  money 
enough  to  buy  me  some  clothes,  as  I  was  now  very  desti 
tute.  When  my  time  expired,  I  went  to  Mr.  Taylor  for 
my  wages.  Alas!  was  it  possible!  Again  I  was  the  victim 
of  misplaced  confidence.  Oh,  it  seemed  so  hard  to  have 
heartless  men  wrong  me  time  and  again  out  of  my  hard- 
earned  wages!  What  could  I  do?  There  was  no  one  to 

O 

defend  or  protect  me.  In  despair  and  anguish  of  soul  I 
sat  down  by  the  roadside  and  cried  like  a  child.  Oh,  how 
bitter  the  cup  so  often  pressed  to  my  lips!  But  I  could 
not  live  on  tears  or  sighs,  so  I  had  to  go  to  work  again. 
Discouraged  to  work  by  the  month,  I  obtained  such 
employment  as  I  could,  and  thus  earned  means  to  buy 
clothes. 

Passing  through  Kingston,  an  old  neighbor  was  about 
to  clean  his  well,  and  wanted  me  to  go  down  into  it.  I 
did  so.  After  taking  out  some  eight  feet  of  sand  and 
mud,  while  a  large  stone  was  being  elevated,  the  chain 
around  it  began  to  slip  when  about  thirty  feet  above  my 
head,  and  on  looking  up  I  saw  the  stone  giving  way.  My 
hair  stood  on  end.  Oh!  what  shall  I  do,  or  where  can  1 
escape?  One  moment  more  and  the  stone  would  crush 
rne  beneath  its  weight.  Calmly  as  I  could  I  awaited  the 
issue.  Those  above  me  strained  every  nerve  to  reach  the 
stone,  and  succeeded  just  as  it  was  in  the  act  of  falling. 
The  reader  may  be  assured  I  drew  a  long  breath. 

For  four  days'  services  in  the  well  I  asked  four  dollars, 
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and  obtained  two.  After  cleaning  two  more,  receiving 
nothing  for  one,  and  only  fifty  cents  for  the  other,  I  con 
cluded  that  my  health  was  of  more  value  to  me  than  their 
wells,  and  refused  to  go  into  more. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  .  season  I  worked  for  Mr. 
Foster,  of  North  Kingston,  111.,  for  my  board  and  school  - 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

SCHOOL    DAYS  —  OFF  ,  FOR    OBERLIN,  O.  —  A  SAD  DISAP 
POINTMENT —  IN    CLEVELAND — ON   A   FARM    AGAIN  - 
INJURED    FEELINGS    VINDICATED  —  ON    THE    WAY    TO 
ILLINOIS — CHANGE  OF  OCCUPATION. 

This  winter  I  studied  very  diligently.  The  people  see 
ing  I  had  a  mind  to  learn,  and  that  I  was  devoted  and 
earnest  as  a  Christian,  suggested  to  me  the  propriety  of 
preparing  for  the  ministry.  I  replied  that  I  had  often 
thought  of  it  and  that  I  would  gladly  go  anywhere  the 
good  Lord  directed,  but  I  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  ever 
attaining  such  a  position,  as  I  had  no  money  to  get  an 
education  with,  nor  would  be  likely  to  have  any  if  I  met 
with  no  better  success  in  the  future  than  I  had  in  the 
past.  In  conversation  with  a  neighbor  upon  this  subject 
I  was  informed  that  there  was  a  school  in  Oberlin,  Ohio 
where,  by  working  three  hours  every  day,  I  could  work 
my  way  through  college.  I  received  this  information  with 
gladness,  and  at  once  made  preparation  to  go,  for  I 
thought  this  was  a  grand  opening  for  me.  No  sooner 
had  the  school  closed  than  I  set  out  for  Oberlin  with 
hopes  of  a  bright  and  glorious  future  burning  brightly  in 
my  bosom,  for  the  store-house  of  knowledge  with  all  its 
mine  of  wealth  would  jiow  be  unlocked  and  its  rich 
treasures  placed  within  my  grasp;  in  brief,  I  was  going  to 
have  the  longings  of  my  whole  being  satisfied,  if  energy 
and  study  could  do  it. 

Oberlin  had  been  pictured  in  my  mind  as  a  lovely, 
sunny  village,  renowned  for  its  classical  lore. 

The  second  night  after  rny  departure  was  tempestuous, 
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and  the  storm-clouds  hung  frowningly  in  the  sky  of  the 
approaching  morning.  As  the  train  neared  Oberlin  I  was 
all  excited  and  noted  every  object  of  interest.  Upon  ar 
riving,  the  morning  was  dark,  cold,  and  rainy.  With 
quick  step  and  hopeful  heart  I  hastened  to  the  school 
in  high  expectation  of  being  soon  initiated  into  its  duties. 
But,  oh!  how  bitter  the  disappointment  when  with  a 
heavy  heart  I  learned  that  it  had  been  misrepresented  to 
me,  and  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  me  other  than 
that  I  could  go  out  into  the  forests  and  cut  wood  for  three 
shillings  a  cord,  and  thus  earn  money  to  pay  my  ex 
penses. 

The  following  morning   I  left  Oberlin  amid  rain  and 
snow,  and    pressed   my   way  on  foot   to  Eleria,  at  which 
place  I  went  to  nearly  every  house    and   asked   for  a  home 
where  I  could  work  for  my  board  and  go  to  school,  but  no 
one  wanted  me.     Having  tried  in  vain,   and   as  night  was 
fast  approaching,  I  made  an  effort  to  procure  a  place  for 
the  night,  but,  as   it  was  in  times  of  old,  "they  began  to 
make  excuses,"  saying  that  they  had  sickness  in  the  family, 
and   therefore  could  not  keep    strangers.      Having   been 
out  in  the  rain  all  day,  my  clothes  were  wet  through,  and 
the  weather  changing,  it  was  so    cold  that  they  began  to 
freeze  on  me.     Being   faint  with   hunger,    weary  by   my 
fruitless  efforts,  and  discouraged,  I  sat  down  to  rest.     While 
thus  resting,  and  my  heart  all  pensive,  a  man  passing  along 
the  street  noticed  me,  and  coming  up,  asked  why  I  was 
so  sorro \vful.     I  replied  that  I  had  not  a  cent  of  money, 
that   I   had  no  friends,  that  no  one  would  give  me  any 
thing  to   eat  or  keep  me  for  the  night,  that  I  was  tired, 
hungry,  wet  and  almost  chilled,  and  did  not  know  what 
to  do   or   where   to  go.     Upon   this   he   gave   me   twenty- 
five  cents  and  took  me  to  a  hotel,  where  I  was  kindly  pro 
vided  for.     I  very  gratefully  thanked  the  noble  gentleman 
for  his  generosity. 

The  next  morning  I  left  Eleria  very  much  refreshed  and 
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feeling  that  there  were  some  wayside  angels  in  life's  thorny 
pathway.  May  God  bless  them.  But,  oh!  how  meager 
is  charity  when  disrobed  of  the  praise  of  society.  On  to 
Cleveland  I  pressed  my  way  for  the  purpose  of  renewing 
my  efforts  to  find  a  place  to  go  to  school.  Toward  evening 
I  again  made  application  to  stay  all  night,  and  found  a 
good  place.  They  were  so  kind  and  gentle  that  I  sighed 
and  longed  to  live  with  them.  Upon  arriving  at  Cleve 
land,  I  made  another  fruitless  effort. 

After  leaving  Oberlin  and  while  footing  it  the  eight 
miles  to  Eleria  in  the  rain  and  mud  of  February,  I 
revolved  many  things  in  my  mind.  1  thought  of  the  past, 
and  how  I  had  been  wronged  out  of  my  wages.  Oh,  how 
could  I  think  of  going  to  work  on  a  farm  under  such  dis 
couragements?  What  could  I  do?  This  I  purposed  to  do: 
I  would  first  try  to  obtain  a  place  and  go  to  school.  If  I 
failed  in  that,  then  1  would  try  to  learn  a  trade.  Then  the 
question  arose,  what  trade  would  be  best  for  me?  I  ran 
over  in  my  mind  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  various 
trades.  I  wanted  something  that  would  satisfy  this  long 
ing  after  knowledge.  I  must  have  an  education  or  die  in 
the  attempt.  And  what  would  help  me  to  obtain  this 
desire  of  my  life?  All  at  once  it  flashed  into  my  mind  to 
learn  the  printer's  trade.  But,  as  above  observed,  there 
was  no  place  for  me  at  either  going  to  school  or  learning 
the  selected  trade.  What  could  I  do?  The  way  was 
hedged  up.  Disheartened,  I  retreated  as  far  as  Berea,  and 
on  the  Monday  following  sought  employment  again  on  the 
farm.  Wandering  out  into  Columbia  township,  I  found  a 
place  with  Mr.  Brunson  and  went  to  work. 

Well,  here  I  am  on  a  farm  again.  Wonder  what  success 
I  will  have  this  time?  Though  I  had  become  discouraged 
in  working  on  a  farm,  yet  necessity  compelled  me  to.  At 
all  events  it  afforded  me  a  home,  and  I  went  to  work  with 
a  good  will,  trusting  in  God  and  making  the  best  of  my 
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position  I  could.  I  found  it  here  as  I  had  in  some  other 
places — grinding  the  most  possible  work  out  of  a  poor  boy 
for  the  least  amount  of  money.  I  had  to  get  up  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  often  work  until  nine  in  the 
evening.  I  endured  this  unceasing  toil  until  July,  when  J 
was  taken  sick.  I  asked  the  man  for  my  wages,  telling 
him  that  I  was  unable  to  endure  such  hard  toil.  Looking 
frowningly  and  contemptuously  upon  me,  he  replied  that  I 
would  have  to  wait  his  convenience.  Just  my  luck  again! 
Sadly  I  left  him  exulting  over  his  victory. 

Passing  along  the  road,  a  young  man,  who  had  been 
witness  to  my  slavish  life,  asked  me  if  I  had  received  my 
pay.  I  replied  that  I  had  not.  He  then  pressed  me  to 
sue  Mr.  Branson,  and  thus  collect  my  pay.  I  told  him  I 
had  never  done  such  a  thing  in  my  life,  and  did  not  know 
how  to  proceed.  He  replied,  "You  pitch  into  him,  and  I 
will  back  you  up ;  get  out  a  warrant,  and  a  writ  for  me  and 
one  for  neighbor  Snell;  we  will  see  that  you  will  have 
justice  done  you,  for  he  has  made  it  a  practice  for  years  to 
go  to  Cleveland  and  get  some  ignorant  foreigners  to  work 
for  him,  whom  he  would  grind  down  with  labor  until  they 
would  leave  him,  as  you  have  done,  and  then  refuse  to 
pay  them."  I  followed  the  suggestion  of  my  friend;  went 
to  the  justice  of  the  peace  and  stated  my  case.  The 
justice  said  I  must  first  choose  a  guardian — as  I  was  under 
age — and  then  he  would  give  me  the  proper  papers.  Mr. 
Brunson,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  whole  neighbor 
hood,  was  brought  to  terms,  and  had  to  pay  every  cent. 

However,  I  did  not  regard  it  as  a  victory.  It  cost  me  over 
a  month's  wages  to  go  through  the  process  of  choosing  a 
guardian.  I  would  never  of  my  own  accord  have  appealed 
to  the  law. 

I  envy  not  the  selfish  man — of  all  men  he  is  the  rather  to 
be  pitied.  This  man  could  have  paid  me  without  trouble. 
He  was  rich  and  I  was  poor,  but  he  was  as  selfish  as  he  was 
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rich.      And   what  a   depravity  selfishness  is!     It  can   see 
nothing  but  its  own  good. 

I  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  I  was  sick  at  heart.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  there  was  nothing  good  or  true  in  the 
world.  I  worked  a  short  time  in  the  neighborhood,  by  the 
day,  and  then  concluded  to  return  to  Illinois.  So  I  went 
on  foot  to  Afton,  where  I  took  the  cars  for  the  West. 
There  were  some  very  beautiful  towns  and  cities  on  the 
way,  which,  perhaps,  are  too  well  known  for  me  to  describe 
here.  Norwalk,  Toledo,  Adrian  and  South  Bend  espe 
cially,  attracted  my  attention  as  very  handsomely  built 
cities. 

As  I  was  walking  along  the  streets  of  Chicago,  going 
from  one  depot  to  another,  and,  while  opposite  the  door  of 
a  saloon,  of  a  sudden  I  heard  a  crash,  and  the  next  mo 
ment  a  poor  fellow  lay  bleeding  at  my  feet — he  had  been 
pitched  out  head  first  upon  the  pavement.  There  he  lay, 
helpless  as  a  child.  If  it  would  have  done  any  good,  I 
could  have  cried  for  him,  for  he  looked  as  if  he  was  a  vic 
tim,  from  some  happy  home — made  drunk,  robbed  of  his 
money,  and  then  thrust  out.  What  an  unenviable  position 
the  saloon-keeper  occupies — a  more  pitiful,  a  more  unwor 
thy,  more  degraded,  and  more  sinful  position  cannot  be 
conceived!  To  prey  upon  the  shame,  the  crime,  the  pov 
erty,  the  body,  the  soul,  the  time,  the  eternity,  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  is  awful!  To  prepare  the  way  of  bankruptcy, 
pauperism,  disease,  prison,  death,  is  not  to  be  coveted!  To 
assist  to  ruin  character,  murder  reputation,  sink  position 
and  circumstances,  filch  a  man's  crumb  of  bread,  is  odi 
ous.  To  beggar  families,  break  the  hearts  of  wives,  scatter 
domestic  firebrands  and  death,  break  up  happy  homes, 
divide  united  hearts,  dissolve  family  links  of  the  closest 
tie,  is  a  baseness  indescribable.  To  rise  into  riches  by 
such  a  course  is  not  to  be  rich;  to  be  honored  is  to  be  dis 
honored;  to  gain  place  in  the  world  is  to  have  no  dignity; 
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to  stand  .orth  in  the  cause  of  religion  is  to  daub  Zion's 
walls  with  un tempered  mortar.  To  swell  out  in  portly 
dimensions,  by  the  sale  of  strong  drink  is  the  price  of  pov 
erty;  to  rise  into  luxury  is  a  gain  from  wretchedness;  to 
walk  abroad  in  ease  is  a  purchase  from  perspiration  and 
toil;  to  assume  high  airs,  and  gad  about  all  bespangled  and 
bejeweled,  is  an  elevation  wrung  from  shame,  degradation, 
misery  and  death.  Plow  infatuated  must  the  drinker  be 
to  a  class  of  men  rolling  in  every  comfort  and  luxury, 
possessing  wealth  and  property,  and  all  purchased  at  the 
poor  infatuated  inebriate's  expense.  The  saloon-keeper 
well  clothed,  while  he  is  in  rags;  the  saloon-keeper's  wife 
•Jeweled,  but  the  poor  drunkard's  not  where  to  lay  her 
head;  the  saloon-keeper's  children  clothed,  fed,  educated, 
head  and  feet  preserved  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  sea 
son;  but  mark  his  customers,  cold,  starved,  ragged,  wet, 
diseased.  What  a  difference  between  the  state  of  those 
that  support  and  those  that  are  supported  by  strong 
drink!  Surely,  if  reflection  was  left  in  the  drunkard's 
mind,  the  sketch  I  'have  just  given  would  banish  forever 
the  drinker  from  the  saloon. 

Arriving  at  Kingston,  I  worked  through  the  remainder 
of  the  harvest  by  the  day,  and  in  the  autumn  again  went 
to  live  with  Mr.  Yandebourgh. 

While  here,  I  learned  that  Mr.  J.  R.  Howlett,  editor  of 
the  Lane  Leader,  wanted  an  apprentice.  Having  had  so 
many  reverses,  I  now  felt  that  I  could  do  no  worse  than  I 
had  done;  besides,  learning  to  be  a  printer  would  almost 
be  as  good  as  a  school,  and  what  I  stored  away  in  my  mind 
no  man  could  take  from  me. 

Reasoning  thus  with  myself,  I  resolved  to  go  and  learn 
the  printer's  trade. 

Accordingly,  on  the  16th  of  September,  1860,  I  set  out 
for  Lane — now  Rochelle — full  of  hopes  for  better  days  and 
a  brighter  future.  On,  over  the  undulating  prairies,  the 
iron  horse  held  its  course. 
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This  step  was  truly  a  marked  one,  changing  as  it  did, 
all  my  plans  and  purposes.  It  was  more  an  act  of  des 
peration  than  of  deliberation  and  forethought.  I  must 
confess  I  had  my  doubts  and  fears.  I  was  troubled  in 
mind.  I  was  out  on  the  ocean  of  life  all  alone.  No  one 
to  guide  my  mind  or  give  me  the  counsel  I  so  much 
craved.  I  had  faith  in  God,  yet  like  the  disciples  of  old 
I  did  not  fully  understand  its  nature.  The  apostle  declares 
that  "faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evi 
dence  of  things  not  seen,"  and  in  this  declaration  I  could 
see,  as  in  a  mirror,  my  whole  past  life.  Amid  all  my  mis 
fortunes,  I  always  hoped  for  something  better  in  the 
future.  And  in  this  event  I  hoped  that  my  life  would  not 
be  a  failure. 
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CHAPTER  XY. 

A    PRINTER'S    DEVIL  — A   DARK    DAY  — ON  THE  WAY  TO 
ROCKFORD — INCIDENTS — WAR  TIMES. 

No  sooner  had  the  train  halted  at  the  station,  in 
Rochelle,  than  I  alighted  and  sought  the  office.  Mr. 
Hewlett  received  me  kindly  and  set  me  to  work  in  the 
office.  I  was  highly  pleased  with  my  new  occupation. 
How  different  life  seemed  to  me.  Instead  of  being  com 
pelled  to  work  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  each  day  out 
in  the  heat  and  cold,  sunshine  and  rain,  I  had  to  work  only 
ten.  What  a  grand  opportunity  for  self  culture!  Truly 
a  new  era  had  dawned  upon  my  life;  and  I  felt  that  a  kind 
Providence  had  opened  a  way  for  me  to  gratify  my  eager 
desire  to  study;  nor  did  I  undervalue  or  slight  these  priv 
ileges.  And  I  did  not  only  have  the  evenings  and  morn 
ings  to  myself,  but  occasionally  spare  hours;  all  of  which 
I  prized.  Ah!  how  I  loved  those  winter  hours,  when, 
with  some  good  book,  I  sat  by  the  cheerful  fire,  while  the 
tempest  wild  traversed  mountain  and  plain,  and  dismal 
night  winds  and  drifting  snow  sighed  in  the  barren 
branches. 

The  editor,  finding  me  so  anxious  to  read,  threw  open 
his  library;  and  I  had  a  feast  of  good  things.  So  eager 
was  I  to  improve  the  golden  moments,  that  I  constructed 
a  little  shelf  on  the  wall  close  by  where  I  worked,  on 
which  I  had  a  book,  and  I  was  found  reading  when  a  leis 
ure  moment  presented  itself.  And  roller-boys  in  a  print 
ing  office  have  many  such  moments.  Volume  after  volume 
was  thus  read. 
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While  Eochelle  was  a  lovely  village,  and  many  good 
people  lived  in  it,  yet  the  gate-ways  to  hell  stood  open  on 
every  street-corner,  and  poor  whisky  often  made  night 
fearful.  Being  in  such  a  public  place,  and  noticed  by  all 
for  ray  quiet,  thoughtful  turn,  and  withal,  fearless  in  my 
religious  convictions,  I  was  subjected  to  manr  taunts  and 
sneers.  Nor  could  my  infidel  opponents  get  much  the 
advantage  of  me;  for  while  their  breath  was  fragrant  with 
bad  whisky,  mine  was  fresh  with  the  contents  of  many  a 
volume.  As  a  result  they  watched  me  from  every  street 
corner,  if  possible  to  lead  me  into  temptation.  But  I  re 
sisted  with  an  iron  resolution. 

As  a  new  mode  of  attack,  some  would  come  to  the  prayer- 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  some  of  my  remarks, 
and  then,  when  they  met  or  saw  me  on  the  street,  they 
would  sing  out,  "There  goes  the  pious  devil;"  and  then 
would  repeat  in  taunting  ways  some  expression  they  heard 
me  use  in  meeting. 

While  here  I  was  sexton  of  the  church  of  which  Rev. 
Calvin  Brooking  was  pastor;  so  one  night  I  was  suddenly 
awakened  by  the  cry  of  "Fire!  fire!"  and  a  terrible  rattling 
at  my  door.  As  I  had  the  keys  to  the  only  church  in  town 
which  contained  a  bell,  I  sprang  out  of  bed  and  hastened 
to  ring  the  alarm.  There  was  a  strong  wind,  and  the  fire- 
demon,  in  about  three  hours,  laid  eleven  stores  in  ashes. 
This  was  a  severe  blow  to  our  village. 

The  following  June  we  were  again  visited  by  a  confla 
gration,  sweeping  away  four  grain  warehouses,  and  leaving 
40,000  bushels  of  grain  in  ashes.  The  next  morning  after 
the  fire,  men  could  be  seen  hastening  along  the  street, 
wringing  their  hands  and  exclaiming  in  bitter  anguish,  "  I 
am  u  iMi i nod  man!" 

Shortly  after,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Burk  was  suspect 
ed,  and  one  dark,  dismal  morning  was  taken  into  an  upper 
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room,  and,  ere  1  o'clock,  was  hanging,  a  corpse,  from  the 
third  story  window.  Oh,  what  an  hour  this  was  in  my 
experience!  It  would  be  vain  to  describe  my  feelings  as 
I  attempted  to  gaze  upon  the  aged,  gray-haired  man 
struggling  between  life  and  death.  The  day  was  dark  and 
gloomy.  Storm  clouds  chased  each  other  athwart  the  sky, 
and  anon  poured  out  upon  the  earth  torrents  of  rain,  ac 
companied  by  thunder  and  lightning.  All  nature  seemed 
draped  in  mourning.  As  the  man  was  being  thrust  out 
of  the  window,  a  chain  of  lightning  flashed  across  the  lurid 
sky,  and  shone  on  the  ghastly  form,  and  a  peal  of  thunder 
shook  the  crowded  hall  as  if  the  Almighty  had  frowned  on 
a  deed  so  dark.  The  vast  assembly  swayed  to  and  fro  like 
a  reed  in  the  wind,  panic  stricken  at  the  work  of  their  own 
hands.  At  sundown  the  corpse  was  conveyed  in  a  pine 
box,  and  this  in  an  old  lumber  wagon,  to  its  final  resting 
place.  Thus  ended  the  most  tragic  and  fearful  day  of  my 
life. 

As  usual,  my  mind  was  busy  with  the  true  causes  of  such' 
an  act.  The  man,  beyond  a  doubt,  committed  a  great 
crime  and  brought  distress  to  many  homes,  and  also  did 
those  commit  sin  who  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

In  August,  1861,  Mr.  Howlett  sold  his  office  and  set  up 
a  saloon,  to  try  his  fortune  in  dealing  out  poor  liquor  to 
depraved  appetites  instead  of  sound  truths  to  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men.  I  felt  very  bad  over  this  change,  as 
Mr.  Howlett  was  an  excellent  man,  and  was  worthy  of  a 
better  business.  Being  thrown  out  of  my  situation,  I  went 
to  Rockford — making  the  distance,  30  miles,  on  foot  under  an 
August  sun.  1  arrived  about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening.  This 
time  I  asked  for  no  accommodation,  but  passed  the  first  night 
in  a  freight  car. 

The  next  day  I  applied  at  every  office  in  the  city  for 
work,  but  without  success.  At  last  I  resolved  to  work  for 
my  board,  and  my  services  were  accepted  by  the  Blaisdelis, 
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of  the  Republican.  But  this  was  not  the  place  of  my 
choice,  yet  I  made  the  best  of  my  circumstances  possible. 
The  first  night  in  my  new  quarters  I  had  to  spend  in  a 
saloon  with  the  roughs  until  midnight,  when  I  had  to 
carry  telegrams  for  the  paper  until  one  o'clock,  and  at  last 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  was  shown  to  a  misera 
ble  apology  for  a  bed — it  was  not  as  inviting  as  the  car 
floor  bed  of"  the  previous  night. 

I  will  here  observe  that  the  reason  why  I  sat  in  the 
saloon  was  that  I  was  anxious  to  hold  my  situation  and 
wanted  to  be  on  hand  when  the  foreman — who  spent  the 
evening  there — saw  proper  to  send  me  for  the  night  dis 
patches.  Both  the  language  and  the  silly  card  playing 
were  repulsive  to  my  nature,  and  as  for  the  liquor,  I  would 
no  more  have  been  persuaded  to  drink,  than  to  destroy  my 
own  life.  Whatever  failures  in  life  I  might  make,  I  pur 
posed  never  to  become  a  drunkard.  This  resolution  I 
observed  with  such  firmness  that  I  allowed  myself  to  drink 
nothing  but  cold  water  summer  or  winter  through  all  the 
years  of  my  apprenticeship  and  school-days. 

But  my  stay  with  the  Blaisdells  was  only  for  three  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  I  found  another  situation,  and 
continued  my  apprenticeship  under  the  instruction  of  E. 
C.  Daugherty,  editor  of  the  Register.  Mr.  Daugherty 
was  a  Christian  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
and  his  office  was  a  desirable  place  in  which  to  work — it  beiny 
the  largest  establishment  in  the  city.  Upon  the  whole,  my 
opportunities  and  advantages  for  becoming  a  thorough 
printer  were  much  better  than  at  Rochelle.  However,  my 
wages  were  very  small,  only  one  dollar  a  week  besides  my 
board.  But  having  commenced  I  wanted  to  finish  my  trade.  I 
was  also  highly  pleased  with  the  city,  for  I  found  it  not 
only  beautifully  situated  on  both  banks  of  Rock  River, 
with  wide  and  handsomely  shaded  streets,  but  it  was  a  city 
of  churches — of  which  there  were  fifteen.  It  also  con 
tained  many  beautiful  buildings,  both  public  and  private. 
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The  industry,  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  the  people 
was  also  marked.  In  snch  a  home  as  this,  the  reader  may 
well  be  assured,  I  improved  both  my  time  and  opportuni 
ties.  All  my  leisure  hours  were  occupied  in  pursuing  my 
studies.  While  here  I  had  access  to  the  city  library,  and 
while  other  youths  spent  their  time  and  money  in  visiting 
saloons,  smoking  cigars,  attending  shows  and  having  a 
good  time  generally,  I  was  in  my  room  storing  my  mind 
with  useful  knowledge.  I  would  very  often  be  so  ab 
sorbed  in  the  contents  of  a  book  as  to  study  past  midnight. 
I  read  the  histories  of  Greece,  of  Home,  of  Germany,  of 
France,  of  England;  I  read  Josephus,  histories  of  the 
Oriental  cities;  works  on  philosophy,  astronomy  and  the 
sciences;  biographies  of  eminent  men  in  the  past  and 
present.  These  were  my  pastimes.  Indeed,  I  had  a  book 
in  my  hand  from  the  time  that  I  entered  the  house  until  I 
left  it,  and  I  never  went  to  any  place  unless  to  meeting 
or  to  hear  some  lecture;  hence  I  was  comparatively  very 
little  known. 

I  have  often  wondered  as  I  look  back  on  the  mine  of 
wealth  and  real  enjoyment  there  is  in  perusing  the  histo 
ries  of  other  times,  and  living  as  it  were  in  the  golden 
ages  of  the  past,  how  people  possessed  of  a  sound  mind 
and  right  reason  could  fritter  away  the  precious  moments 
of  life  in  reading  shallow  and  sickening  tales.  Could  I 
but  persuade  our  youth,  who  are  fast  growing  up  into 
manhood  and  womanhood,  to  choose  wisdom's  part,  I 
would  feel  amply  rewarded  for  this  faithful  admonition.  I 
am  pained  to  see  so  many  of  our  young  folks  giving  them 
selves  up  to  light,  trashy  reading;  spending  the  golden 
moments  of  early  life  in  perverting  their  tastes,  weaken 
ing  their  mental  powers,  unfitting  themselves  for  solid, 
substantial  reading,  exciting  a  morbid  sensation — feeding 
their  immortal  souls  on  the  vain  and  empty  imagery  of 
some  love-sick,  brainless,  dissipated  maniac,  who  might  do 
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a  better  service  to  his  generation  by  going  to  work  and  in 
earning  an  honest  living. 

Oh!  Christian  fathers  and  mothers,  let  "eternal  vigi 
lance,"  be  written  in  flaming  letters  over  the  tender  years 
of  your  dear  children! 

I  do  not  know  where  the  notion  first  obtained  that  life 
now,  to  be  tolerable,  must  be  spiced  with  condiments  of 
the  keenest  and  most  titillating  sort.  Each  fresh  gratifi 
cation  quickly  palls,  and  new  devices  must  constantly  be 
brought  forward  to  stimulate  the  jaded  sense.  The  theater 
is  radiant  with  voluptuous  images,  and  thousands  swarm 
nightly  to  gloat  on  the  female  charms  their  clouds  of 
gauze  scarcely  affect  to  conceal.  Gross  pictures  are  hawked 
about  the  streets,  and  obscene  books  are  offered  to  boys 
and  grey -beards  alike,  in  the  exchange  and  market-place. 
The  newspapers  strain  every  nerve  to  outstrip  each  other 
in  the  astonishing,  the  preposterous,  and  the  extravagant; 
and  those  from  whose  occasional  exhibition  of  care, 
thought,  and  scholarship  we  have  learned  to  hope  better 
things,  seem  of  late  to  have  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
worst  spirit  of  the  hour  and  to  have  plunged  bodily  into 
the  coarse  vortex  of  sensation.  Even  the  pulpit  in  some 
localities  yields  to  the  vulgar  tendencies  that  mar  nearly 
all  the  sacred  things,  and  some  of  the  most  influential  and 
successful  preachers,  who,  in  a  purer  and  more  cultivated 
age  would  be  simply  laughed  down  as  greedy  and  sensual 
charlatans,  are  producing  in  every  direction  their  legiti 
mate  effect.  We  see  on  every  hand  false  views  of  life  usu 
ally  ending  in  bitter  disappointment,  minds  and  bodies 
prematurely  broken  and  withered. 

Perhaps  I  went  to  the  other  extreme,  but  if  I  did  it  was 
because  I  felt  the  need  of  informing  my  mind.  I  don't 
know  how  I  appeared  to  the  young  people,  or  in  what  es 
timation  they  held  me,  for,  during  a  two  years'  stay  I  was 
only  found  at  one  church  sociable,  and  then  I  came  across 
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one  of  Prof.  Upham's  works,  and  was  so  charmed  with  the 
contents  of  the  book,  that  I  sat  down  and  became  oblivious 
to  all  around  me  until  people  began  to  go  home.  And, 
while  the  young  men  went  home  with  their  "  girls,"  I 
obtained  permission  and  went  home  with  the  book. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  that  few  discovered 
that  I  was  a  self-educated  boy.  I  overheard  people  several 
times  saying  that  I  was  remarkably  well-informed.  In 
deed,  more  than  once  did  I  write  compositions  for  scholars 
in  the  high  school  who  passed  them  off  as  their  own.  This 
was  not  honest  in  them,  nor  perhaps  in  me  to  write  them, 
but  I  obtained  the  training,  and  had  the  benefit  of  what 
ever  criticisms  the  principal  of  the  school  saw  proper  to 
pass  upon  the  compositions,  and  I  was  not  slow  to  profit 
by  them. 

Permit  me  to  add  here,  lest  I  be  misunderstood,  that  I 
regret  helping  others  along  in  the  in; inner  I  did.  I  was  so 
anxious  to  improve  my  own  mind,  1  did  not  seem  to  realize 
that  I  was  encouraging  dishonesty  in  others.  To  every 
young  reader  I  would  say,  Be  yourself,  write  your  own 
compositions,  be  natural,  act  yourself,  do  not  pretend  to 
be  smarter  than  you  really  are,  for  then  will  there  be  a 
chance  for  improvement.  A  lazy  boy  or  girl  will  never 
make  a  bright  scholar.  For  to  be  a  scholar  requires  long 
application,  patient  study,  and  unflinching  determination 
to  succeed. 

I  do  not  know  what  unconscious  impressions  I  was 
making  upon  the  young  people  at  that  time,  for  it  is  well 
known  by  those  who  are  most  intimately  acquainted  with 
me  that  I  am  very  cheerful  in  spirits,  jovial  in  conversa 
tion,  and  often  have  a  real  unbending  time  in  social  chats  • 
fancy  then,  how  surprised  I  was  when  a  young  lady  asked 
me,  since  my  return  from  college,  if  I  "  was  as  sour  as  I 
used  to  be?" 

While  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  in  sterling  piety,  and 
in  a  proper  deportment  before  the  world,  yet  I  have  no 
9 
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sympathy  with  hypocritical  canting.  "What!  the  gospel 
gloomy,  its  fruits  sour?  It  cannot  be.  It  is  an  anthem 
from  the  harps  of  heaven;  the  music  of  the  river  of  life 
washing  its  shores  on  high,  and  pouring  in  cascades  upon 
the  earth.  Not  so  cheerful  was  the  song  of  the  morning 
stars,  nor  shout  of  the  sons  of  God  so  joyful.  Gushing 
from  the  fountains  of  eternal  harmony,  it  was  first  heard 
on  earth  in  a  low  tone  of  solemn  gladness,  uttered  in  Eden 
by  the  Lord  God  himself.  This  gave  the  keynote  of  the 
gospel  song.  Patriarchs  caught  it  up  and  taught  it  to  the 
generations  following.  It  breathed  from  the  harp  of  the 
psalmist,  and  rang  like  a  clarion  from  tower  and  mountain 
top  as  prophets  proclaimed  the  year  of  jubilee.  Fresh 
notes  from  heaven  have  enriched  the  harmony,  as  the  Lord 
of  hosts  and  his  angels  have  revealed  new  promises,  and 
called  on  the  suffering  children  of  Zion  to  be  joyful  in  their 
King.  From  bondage  and  exile,  from  dens  and  caves,  from 
bloody  fields,  and  fiery  stakes,  and  peaceful  deathbeds,  have 
they  answered  in  tones  which  have  cheered  the  disconsolate, 
and  made  oppressors  shake  upon  their  thrones;  while  sun 
and  moon,  and  all  the  stars  of  night,  stormy  wind  fulfilling 
his  word,  the  roaring  sea  and  the  fullness  thereof,  mountains 
and  hills,  fruitful  fields,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  wood,  have 
rejoiced  before  the  Lord,  and  the  coming  of  his  Anointed, 
for  the  redemption  of  his  people  and  the  glory  of  his  holy 
name.  When  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  have  thus 
rendered  universal  creation  joyful,  the  gospel  of  peace  can 
never  make  any  one  sour,  but  it  does  make  one  calm  and 
hopeful. 

A  young  man  living  in  a  city  without  the  gentle  re 
straints  of  the  home  circle,  is  necessarily  exposed  to  many 
temptations  and  allurements  of  the  devil.  Though,  per 
haps,  I  was  not  so  sorely  tempted  as  many  are,  because  I 
did  not  put  myself  in  the  way  of  the  tempter,  yet  I  had 
to  resist  him  sometimes,  for  he  would  unbidden  throw 
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himself  in  my  way.  I  will  only  give  one  or  two  illustra 
tions,  and  pass: 

One  beautiful  evening  in  June,  as  I  was  walking  down 
Court  street,  I  met  two  young  ladies,  one  of  whom  with  a 
smile  said,  "Oh,  Mr.  Lemley!  we  are  so  glad  to  see  you. 
we  seldom  see  you  on  the  streets.  It's  such  a  warm  even 
ing,  do  come  with  us  down  to  the  saloon  and  have  a  dish 
of  ice  cream!" 

I  replied,  "  1  would  be  much  pleased  to  accept  your  in 
vitation,  but  as  I  never  visit  saloons,  I  cannot  comply  with 
your  wishes.  I  am  on  my  way  to  prayer-meeting,  and 
would  be  pleased  to  have  your  company  thither."  They 
turned  and  left  me. 

Upon  another  time,  as  I  was  on  my  way  to  hear  a  lecture, 
a  young  man  rushed  up  and  accosted  me  as  follows  : 

"  How  in  the  d 1  do  you  make  out  to  keep  cool  on 

such  a  hot  evening  as  this  ?" 

I  replied,  "  Be  patient  and  I  will  give  you  the  secret." 

"  Be  patient  !"  he  shouted,  "  how  can  any  one  be  patient 
when  their  insides  are  melting  ?"  Thus  saying,  he  took 
me  by  the  arm,  and  dragging  me  towards  a  saloon,  con 
tinued,  "  Come,  let's  take  something  to  drink,  I  be  d d 

if  I'm  not  burning  up  alive." 

"  Keep  cool,"  I  kindly  replied,  "  down  yonder  is  Kock 
River.  I  will  watch  for  signs  of  lire,  and  if  you  should 
ignite,  with  your  permission  I  will  plunge  you  into  it, 
only  do  not  go  near  a  saloon  to-night." 

"  Oh,  excuse  me!"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  forgot  that  you  are 
a  deacon;  but  suppose  you  stir  up  your  spirits  by  taking 

a  ;  horn;'  your  a  d n  good  Bellow;  the  only  fault  you 

have  is  your  old  fogyism." 

Of  course  I  stoutly  refused,  and  went  to  the  lecture, 
while  my  friend  stopped  at  the  saloon,  as  have  thousands 
of  youths,  to  get  cool. 

But  the  summer  was  a  wonderfully  lively  one.     From 
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the  hills  and  from  the  plains,  from  palace  hall  and  cottage 
home,  the  nation's  noblest  boys  were  falling  into  line  and 
inarching  to  bloody  fields  of  battle.  As  Rockford  was  one 
of  the  headquarters  for  this  section  of  country,  all  this 
summer  and  autumn  the  marching  of  troops,  the  rattle  of 
drums,  the  display  of  flags,  kept  up  a  continual  excitement. 
In  those  dark,  terrible  days  of  war,  when  the  nation  was 
wrapped  in  mourning,  and  so  many  homes  were  made 
desolate;  when  from  the  Rocky  Mountain's  eastern  slope 
to  the  Potomac's  swiftly-flowing  stream ,  God's  green 
fields  were  black  with  battle  smoke;  when  rivers  ran  red 
with  the  blood  of  slaughtered  thousands;  when  the  earth 
drank  in  life's  crimson  current,  it  would  hardly  be  in  keep 
ing  with  the  purpose  of  this  narrative  to  enter  into  the 
account  of  the  many  thrilling  scenes  which  were  constant 
ly  being  enacted  all  over  the  land.  In  passing,  I  can  only 
add  that  our  city  sent  many  brave  soldiers  to  the  field, 
and  frequently  was  it  called  upon  to  pay  its  last  tributes  of 
respect  to  its  fallen  heroes. 

Times  change,  and  boys  during  the  days  of  war  sprung 
up,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  in  a  night  to  full  manhood.  At 
least  so  it  seemed.  For  I  was  astonished  when  I  learned 
that  Warren  Wait,  one  of  my  playmates  in  my  mountain 
home,  had  become  a  soldier,  marched  to  the  front,  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  was  now  in  Camp  Douglas,  Chicago. 
Upon  learning  this  I  hastened  to  see  him.  And  there,  in 
that  camp,  we  spent  six  of  the  shortest  hours  of  our  lives 
in  recounting  the  past,  noting  the  changes,  and  relating 
events.  Then  together  we  partook  of  a  soldier's  meal, 
after  which  we  took  our  farewell,  and  have  never  seen  each 
other  but  once  since. 

Notwithstanding  I  spent  all  my  spare  hours  in  study, 
yet  I  never  lost  an  opportunity  when  it  presented  itself  to 
earn  a  little  pocket  money.  And  this  I  often  did  by  stick 
ing  up  posters  or  handbills.  My  fellow-apprentices  often 
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derided  a,nd  upbraided  me  for  my  improving  small  oppor 
tunities  They  would  spurn  the  quarters  and  half-dollars 
thus  earned.  They  had  set  their  mark  high,  and  would 
only  do  the  great  things.  How  often  I  reflected  on  their 
words,  and  wondered  if  in  after  years  they  would  bless  the 
world  with  their  learning  or  genius.  I  had  observed  well 
the  characteristics  of  great  men,  and  I  found  that  he  who 
would  rule  well  must  first  serve;  that  the  young  man  who 
scorns  to  do  little  things  may  never  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  the  great  things,  for  the  things  that  are  deemed  great 
are  often  actually  small;  and  things  that  seem  small  are 
often  great  in  their  bearings  and  consequences.  Trifles 
lighter  than  straws  are  often  the  feathers  that  turn  the  scale 
of  character  and  destiny. 

The  vast  events  and  phenomena  of  the  earth  are  gradual 
in  their  progress  and  slow  in  their  growth;  whatever  comes 
to  pass  suddenly  commonly  passes  away  suddenly.     Jonah's 
gourd  grew  up  in  a  night,  but  perished  in  the  morning. 
Startling  theories  and  speculations  that  break  forth  upon 
the  world  like  the  sun  from   behind  a  cloud,  or  like  the 
lightning  that  turns  the  cloud  and  night  into  a  flame,  soon 
sift  upon  the  earth  their  expiring  ashes.     Excitements  in 
church  or  state  that  spring  themselves  upon  the  world,  and 
dash  or  flash  along  the  times  like  meteors  or  the  lightnings, 
are  soon  followed  by  denser  darkness.     We  shall  find,  by 
careful  noticing  of  things,  that  great  and  valuable  results 
are  usually  of  gradual  growth,  from  slight  original  causes; 
the  little  leaven  in  its  gradual  operations,  leavening  the 
whole  lump.     The  least  of  all  seeds  becomes  a  great  tree, 
under  the  branches  of  which  the  birds  of  heaven  come  and 
shelter  themselves.     The  vast  river  rolls  on  to  the  sea;  it 
leaps    cataracts,  floats   navies,  impels  mighty  machinery, 
and  inundates  wide  regions   of  country;  but  it  started,  it 
may  be,  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  or  in  a  dewdrop  not  big 
ger  than  a  tear.     Great  islands  and  archipelagoes,  the  seat, 
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perhaps,  of  mighty  empires,  are  the  work,  often,  of  very 
little  animals,  that  build  them  up  slowly  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.     It  is  said  that  a  whisper  slightly  stirs  the  air 
around  the  globe.     Touch  the  restless  sea  anywhere  with 
the  tip  of  your  finger,  and  you  move  relatively  the  whole 
ocean.     Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  our  every  word, 
and  act,  and  whisper,  in  its  influence  upon  the  moral  world 
and  upon  eternity,  is  like  the  results  just  named.     Such  is 
the  moral  and  social  machinery,  that  there  is  needed  often 
only  the  touching  of  a  match,  the  pressing  of  a  spring,  or 
turning  of  a  valve,  to  start  a  tremendous   train  of  conse 
quences.     The  pebble  from  the  sling  of  the  shepherd  boy, 
which  he  picked  up  out  of  a  little  brook,  was  a  little  thing^ 
kut  it  decided  the  fate  of  two  armies  and  of  two  nations. 
The  eating  of  an  apple  led  to  the  world's  fall,  and  the  fall 
ing  of  an  apple  to  the  world's  philosophy.     The  mariner's 
needle  and  its  play  are  little  matters,  but  the  discovery  of 
great  continents,  and  the  carrying  on  of  the  world's  com 
merce  are  not  little  matters.     The  nice  touches  and  shades 
given  by  the  skillful  artist  to  his  painting  are  little  matters, 
but  little  here  makes  perfection.     The  sculptor  does  not 
mold  the  human  countenance  at  once.     A  thousand   blows 
roughcast  it,  says  one,  and  ten  thousand  chisel  points  polish 
and   perfect  it,  and  bring  out  the  exact  features  and  the 
living  expression.     It  is   a  work  of  time.     So  do  human 
influences  and  actions  chisel  out  slowly  our  fixed  character 
and  habits.     Every  day  adds  something  to  the  slow  work. 
The  little  dropping  insensibly  wears  the  solid  rock  that 
laughs  at  the  storm  and  defies  the  surges  of  the  sea.  Achan's 
wedge  of  gold  was  a  little  thing,  but  it  led  to  vast  results. 
The  two  mites  of  the  poor  widow  were  a  little  sum,  but, 
measured  by  their  motive,  they  were  perhaps  the  largest 
contribution   ever  made  to  Christian  charity.     The  colors 
in  Joseph's   coat  were  little  things,  but  his  reigning  over 
Egypt  was  not.     The  ark  of  bulrushes  was  a  little  thing, 
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but  the  giving  of  the  moral  law  was  not;  leading  the 
Israelites  from  bondage  to  Canaan  was  not.  There  is  power 
in  littles. 

Think  nought  a  trifle,  though  it  small  appear; 
Small  sands  the  mountains  make,  atoms  the  world, 
Moments  make  the  year,  and  trifles  time,  and  this  eternity. 

A  tract,  if  no  more,  it  may  be,  than  two  leaves,  from  the 
band  of  a  servant  girl,  perhaps,  lead  to  the  conversion  of 
no  less  than  Richard  Baxter.  He  awoke  to  a  world  of 
usefulness.  Among  the  library  of  books  he  wrote  was  the 
"Call  to  the  Unconverted."  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip 
Duddridge.  It  led  him  to  Christ.  Doddridge  too,  awoke 
to  a  world  of  usefulness.  His  "  Rise  and  Progress  "  was 
the  means  of  the  awakening  of  William  Wilberforce.  A 
book  of  his  writing  led  to  the  salvation  of  Leigh  Rich 
mond.  He  wrote  the  "Dairyman's  Daughter"  that  fell 
upon  the  world  like  a  leaf  from  heaven.  Hundreds  have 
been  brought  to  Christ  by  that  one  sweet  tract.  Is  there 
no  power  in  littles?  Whoever  waits  to  do  wonders  in  this 
world,  forgets  or  never  knew  how  God  does  his  wonders, 
how  he  made  the  world  and  the  great  waters,  by  the  doing 
of  a  well-nigh  infinite  number  of  little  things;  and  how 
he  empowers  us  to  do  little  things;  to  wit.,  by  doing  little 
things  always  and  well.  He  who  waits  to  do  wonders  in 
this  world,  in  any  other  way  than  by  doing  little  duties 
well,  will  have  to  bewail  at  last  a  life  lost,  a  soul  lost,  an 
eternity  lost. 

Little  acts  are  the  elements,  of  true  greatness.  They 
raise  life's  value,  like  the  little  figures  over  the  larger  ones 
in  arithmetic,  to  its  highest  power.  They  are  the  tests  of 
character  and  disinterestedness.  They  are  the  straws  upon 
life's  deceitful  current,  that  show  the  current's  way.  The 
heart  comes  all  out  in  them.  They  move  on  the  dial  of 
character  and  responsibility  significantly.  They  indicate 
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the  character  and  destiny.  They  help  to  make  the  immor 
tal  man.  It  matters  not  so  much  where  we  are  as  what  we 
are.  It  is  seldom  that  acts  of  moral  heroism  are  called 
for.  Rather,  the  real  heroism  of  life  is,  do  all  its  little 
duties  promptly  and  faithfully. 

During  the  following  winter  as  I  was  on  my  way  from 
the  office  one  evening,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
crowd  of  boys  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  Curious 
to  know  what  afforded  them  so  much  sport,  I  crossed  over, 
when  I  beheld  a  shocking  sight.  A  young  man,  scarcely 
out  of  his  "  teens,"  lay  upon  the  sidewalk  intoxicated. 
He  was  a  noble-looking  youth,  and  as  he  lay  there,  a  ruth 
less  lot  of  boys  kicking  snow  in  his  face,  I  felt  so  sad,  for 
upon  his  brow  seemed  the  imprint  of  innocence.  As  I 
passed  along  I  thought  of  the  misery  and  sorrow  this  dire 
demon — this  destroyer  of  our  peace — had  brought  upon  me. 
Oh,  had  I  the  power,  1  would  write  over  every  saloon  in 
the  land  in  letters  of  fire,  "This  is  the  ante-room  of  hell/" 
Oh,  youth!  touch  not,  handle  not,  taste  not  this  destroyer 
of  your  manhood;  for  at  the  last  it  biteth  like  an  adder. 

Oh,  why  should  our  young  men  seek  to  find  happiness 
in  such  degrading  stimulants?  As  I  slowly  walked  to  my 
boarding  place  I  thought  of  the  burning  and  eloquent 
words  of  Paul  Denton,  the  missionary,  who,  to  appease  the 
people,  and  in  answer  to  "Where  is  the  liquor?"  answered 
in  a  tone  of  thunder,  and  pointing  his  long,  bony  fingers 
at  the  matchless  double  spring  gushing  up  in  two  strong 
columns  with  a  sound  like  a  shout  of  joy,  from  the  bosom 
of  the  earth: 

"There,"  he  repeated,  with  a  look  terrible  as  lightning, 
while  his  enemy  actually  trembled  at  his  feet,  "there  is 
the  liquor  which  God  the  Eternal  brews  for  all  his  children. 
Not  in  the  simmering  still,  over  smoky  fires  choked  with 
poisonous  gases,  and  surrounded  with  the  stench  of  sick 
ening  odors  and  corruption,  doth  yonr  Father  in  heaven 
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prepare  the  precious  essence  of  life — pure,  cold  water. 
But  in  the  glade  and  grassy  dell,  where  the  red  deer  wan 
der  and  the  child  loves  to  play,  there  God  brews  it;  and 
down,  low  down  in  the  deepest  valleys,  where  the  fountain 
murmurs  and  the  rills  sing;  and  high  up  on  the  moun 
tain  tops,  where  the  naked  grandeur  glitters  like  gold  in 
the  sun,  where  the  storm-clouds  brood  and  the  thunder 
crashes;  and  out  on  the  wild,  wide  sea,  where  the  hurri 
cane  howls  music,  and  the  big  waves  roll  the  chorus, 
sweeping  the  march  of  God — there  he  brews  it — beverage 
of  life,  health-giving  water.  And  everywhere  it  is  a  thing 
of  beauty,  gleaming  in  the  dewdrop,  singing  in  the  sum 
mer  rain,  shining  in.  the  ice  gem,  till  they  seem  turned  to 
living  jewels,  spreading  a  golden  vail  over  the  setting  sun, 
or  a  white  gauze  around  the  midnight  moon;  sporting  in 
the  cataract,  sleeping  in  the  glacier,  dancing  in  the  hail- 
shower,  folding  its  bright  curtains  softly  around  the  wintry 
world,  and  weaving  the  many- colored  bow,  that  seraph's 
zone  of  the  air,  whose  warp  is  the  raindrops  of  the  earth, 
and  whose  woof  is  the  sunbeams  of  heaven,  all  checkered 
over  with  the  celestial  flowers  of  the  mystic  hand  of  re 
fraction — that  blessed  life  water.  No  poisonous  bubble  on  its 
brink;  its  foam  brings  not  madness  and  murder;  no  blood 
stains  its  liquid  glass;  pale  widows  and  starving  children 
weep  not  burning  tears  in  its  depths!  Speak  out,  my 
friends;  would  you  exchange  it  for  the  demon's  drink, 
alcohol?" 

But  then  I  had  aspirations  which  I  fear  were  beyond  my 
years.  For  I  purposed  to  start  a  printing  office  as  soon  as 
my  trade  was  completed,  in  the  fall.  I  had  selected  Dixon, 
Ills.,  as  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  commence  business.  I 
had  $140  on  deposit  in  the  bank,  money  I  had  earned  by 
extra  work  and  careful  savings.  I  thought  Dixon  to  be  a 
good  place,  as  at  that  time  there  was  but  one  printing 
office,  and  it  was  the  county  seat  of  Lee  county.  I  believed 
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that  industry  would  bless  a  humble  beginning.  To  this 
end  I  purchased  presses  and  other  materials  of  Richard 
Blaisdell,  of  the  Rockford  Republican,  which  had  quite 
recently  discontinued.  But  instead  of  reserving  part  of 
my  money  for  incidental  expenses,  I  paid  it  all  over  to  him, 
and  the  end  of  a  long  story  is,  I  was  never  able  to  move 
the  material.  As  I  had  not  paid  for  all,  and  as  I  had  been 
over-reached  by  the  keen -sighted  lawyer,  E.  W.  Blaisdell, 
his  brother,  who  made  out  the  papers,  I  lost  every  cent. 
I  went  to  J.  E.  Fox  and  I.  S.  Hyatt,  men  in  whom -I  had 
confidence,  for  they  were  my  instructors  in  the  Register, 
and  told  them  my  misfortune.  They  saw  at  once  my  mis 
take,  and  that  legally  I  had  forfeited  my  money.  They 
went  to  Mr.  Blaisdell  and  told  him  that  mine  was  a  boyish 
act,  and  that  if  he  would  not  refund  all  of  the  money  he 
ought  to  give  back  half  or  two-thirds.  But  he  neither 
listened  to  them  nor  ever  gave  me  back  a  cent. 

This  was  my  first  experience  in  establishing  a  printing 
office.  I  felt  so  bad  over  my  loss — my  hard  earnings  of 
three  years — that  I  could  not  eat  for  several  meals,  and 
for  three  or  four  weeks  was  very  much  disheartened  and 
distracted.  However,  I  had  the  sympathy  of  all  who  knew 
the  circumstances,  and  I  took  courage  and  hoped  for  better 
fortune  in  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

CHANGE  OF  PURPOSE — AT  SCHOOL — IN  EVANSTON — ON  THE 

WAY   TO   MlDDLETOWN l^EW    ENGLAND    LlFE CURIOUS 

PEOPLE — THE  NEWTONS — AT  SCHOOL  AGAIN — DISTRESS 
— UNEXPECTED  RELIEF — FAITH  IN  GOD. 

T  continued  as  an  apprentice  until  fall.  In  the  mean 
time  it  was  impressed  upon  my  mind  more  forcibly  than 
ever  before  that  I  ought  to  prepare  for  the  ministry.  In 
deed  I  regarded  my  loss  recited  in  the  last  chapter  as  a 
visitation  of  Providence  for  not  heeding  the  voice  of  con 
science. 

Sometimes  it  is  said  that  after  we  fail  in  everything  else 
we  turn  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  But  this  can 
hardly  be  said  of  me,  as  I  was  a  successful  printer,  and 
loved  the  printing  art,  and  had  I  consulted  my  own  ease 
and  pleasure  I  would  have  continued  at  my  trade,  es 
pecially  as  I  had  just  completed  it,  and  the  prospects  and 
inducements  of  good  wages  were  before  me.  But  I  really 
felt  that  God  called  me  to  the  ministry.  This  was  no  sud 
den  change  of  mind,  but  I  had  the  conviction  more  or  less 
since  my  Oberlin  disappointment. 

With  these  things  revolving  in  my  mind,  I  came  and  told 
my  employer  my  conviction  of  duty,  and  after  consulting 
with  D.  P.  Kidder,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Theological  In 
stitute  at  Evanston,  111.,  and  with  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent,  my 
pastor,  as  to  my  suitableness  for  that  position,  and  the  cor 
rectness  of  my  convictions — whether  I  was  really  called  of 
God — I  gave  up  all,  and  prepared  \o  go  to  school. 

1  was  advised  first  to  graduate  from  the  public  schools  of 
Rockford.  Having  at  least  seven  ytars  of  hard  study  be 
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fore  me,  and  neither  money  nor  friends  to  aid  me  in  my 
efforts  in  obtaining  an  education,  I  resolved  to  throw  my 
self  entirely  on  Providence,  feeling  that  if  I  was  called  of 
God  he  would  open  a  way  somewhere  and  lead  me  into  it. 
The  thought  suggested  itself  to  me,  that  as  I  now  had  a 
trade,  I  could  adopt  my  Oberlin  plan  of  working  several 
hours  each  day;  so  I  went  to  Mr.  Daugherty  and  told  him 
what  I  had  purposed  to  do,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
give  me  employment,  and  how  many  hours  of  work  each 
day  would  be  a  fair  compensation  for  my  board  only.  He 
replied  that  he  would  board  me  if  I  would  work  four  hours 
each  day  and  all  of  Saturday.  I  stopped  a  moment  to  re 
flect,  then  said  I  thought  it  was  too  much,  for  allowing  me 
only  at  the  rate  of  twelve  dollars  a  week,  it  would  amount 
to  six  dollars  a  week — rather  dear  board.  But  he  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  lower  his  figures,  and  as  this  was  the  best 
1  could  do,  I  had  to  comply.  But  after  some  six  months' 
trial,  I  found  it  impossible  to  do  so  much  work  and  keep 
up  with  my  studies;  so  I  purposed  going  to  Evanston, 
which  place  held  out  great  inducements  to  poor,  struggling 
boys. 

Accordingly,  the  last  of  January,  1864,  giving  up  all 
the  dear  associations  which  I  had  formed,  and  which  were 
ever  prized  by  me,  I  set  out  for  Evanston.  As  I  passed 
down  Main  street  I  was  both  surprised  and  cheered  by  the 
friendly  encouragement  received  from  those  who  knew  my 
studious  habits.  As  one  and  another  extended  their  friend 
ly  hands  and  wished  me  success,  1  was  led  to  reflect  that 
one  scarcely  knows  how  many  friends  he  has  until  he  comes 
to  leave  them.  So  it  was  in  my  case. 

Reaching  the  depot  in  advance  of  the  train,  I  had  a  few 
moments  for  reflection.  I  thought  of  the  many  happy 
hours  I  had  spent  in  this  beautiful  inland  city;  of  the 
social  and  mental  privileges  it  aiforded  me;  of  the  religious 
instruction  I  had  received;  of  the  joyful  pastimes  in  the 
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quiet  summer  hours,  when  all  nature  laughed  for  very 
gladness;  of  the  morning  or  evening  walks  in  the  groves, 
along  the  meadow  brooks,  or  along  the  hanks  of  the  river; 
the  freshness  of  the  flowers,  the  sweetness  of  the  sylvan 
orchestra;  the  enchantment  in  looking  upon  fields  of  waving 
grain,  or  the  groves  clad  in  their  vestments  of  green.  But 
all  these  associations  must  now  be  given  up — and  all  to 
prepare  myself  for  a  life  of  more  extended  usefulness  in 
my  Divine  Master's  service.  While  thus  musing,  the 
shrill  whistle  of  the  approaching  train  announced  to  me 
that  my  "  departure  was  at  hand." 

After  a  short  ride  I  arrived  at  Belvidere,  where  I  pur 
posed  spending  the  Sabbath  with  my  brother  Peter.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  just  four  years  previous  I  spent  the  Sab 
bath  in  this  city  under  very  similar  circumstances,  then  on 
my  way  to  Oberlin,  Ohio;  now  to  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Monday  morning,  upon  going  aboard  the  train,  I  very 
unexpectedly  fell  in  with  two  Kockford  students,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  the  same  school  to  which  I  was  going,  so 
I  had  company  which  made  my  journey  very  pleasant. 

Evanston,  by  rail,  is  about  100  miles  from  Rockford,  and 
one  must  needs  go  through  Chicago.  But  the  trains  made 
close  connection,  so  we  arrived  at  our  destination  about  1 
o'clock.  Upon  stepping  from  the  cars  I  was  quite  curious 
to  take  observations  of  Evanston,  my  future  home,  and 
found  it  a  very  beautiful  village,  situated  on  the  western 
shore  of  lake  Michigan,  and  twelve  miles  north  of  Chicago, 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  North 
western  University,  and  Northwestern  Female  College. 

Having  previously  been  invited  by  letter  to  call  on  Dr. 
Kidder,  I  at  once  sought  his  residence,  was  kindly  re 
ceived,  and  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  his  beautiful  home  for 
two  days.  I  found  Mrs.  Kidder  an  excellent  lady,  possess 
ing  many  spiritual  and  mental  attainments. 

While  here,  waiting  for  the  term  to  open,  for  I  had  ar- 
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rived  two  days  in  advance,  I  went  down  to  the  lake  shore 
to  look  upon  the  grandeur  and  creative  powers  of  the  Al 
mighty  as  seen  in  the  deep.  If  one  wishes  to  have  a  sense 
of  his  own  littleness  and  insignificance,  let  him  walk  along 
the  sea-shore  and  look  upon  the  dark  blue  waters,  and  lis 
ten  to  the  roar  of  the  far-sounding  waves,  as  they  come, 
white-crested,  sweeping  in  and  crashing  along  the  beach. 
Truly  the  voice  of  many  waters  is  at  once  grand  and  awe- 
inspiring.  At  least  so  it  seemed  to  me. 

It  has  beautifully  been  said  that  every  mountain,  valley, 
river,  garden,  hillside,  flower  and  tree  reminds  one  of  the 
Divine  Master;  for  the  mountain  was  his  wonted  place  of 
prayer,  the  river,  where  he  was  baptized;  the  garden,  in 
which  he  suffered;  the  hillside,  where  he  taught  the  lesson 
of  the  vine  and  the  branch;  the  flowers  of  the  field  and 
the  lilies  of  the  valley,  his  illustration  of  true  grandeur; 
the  fig-tree  received  his  curse  because  it  was  unfruitful,  and 
the  sea  was  hushed  by  his  "Peace;  be  still."  I  thought  as 
I  walked  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  what  a  grand  sight  it 
must  have  been  to  see  omnipotent  power  exercised  in 
calming  the  troubled  sea.  What  a  consolation  to  have  the 
Master  in  the  ship.  And  what  divinity  there  was  in  that 
voice,  which,  with  its  simple  utterance,  "Peace;  be  still," 
thrilled  the  darkness  and  the  tempest,  and  "  there  was  a 
great  calm." 

After  being  duly  initiated,  I  found  good  associates,  kind 
instructors,  and  everything  moved  along  pleasantly  as  far 
as  study  was  concerned.  But  what  a  time  I  had  in  being 
shut  up  in  a  student's  room  poring  over  Greek  roots  and 
Latin  endings!  Then  I  was  so  homesick!  I  could  think 
of  nothing  but  Rockford,  and  the  associations  I  had  left. 
However,  I  received  many  letters  and  copies  of  the  city 
papers,  which  were  read  and  re-read.  My  excellent  pastor, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent,  now  editor  of  the  Sunday-school 
Advocate,  wrote  me  some  cheering  and  encouraging  letters. 
These  were  treasured  in  my  mind. 
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"While  here  many  incidents  occurred  which  1  must  pass. 
One  thing  seemed  very  strange,  and  that  was  the  mourn 
ful,  subdued  sounding  of  the  waves  against  the  strand 
each  morning  when  first  waking  from  sleep  when  all  was 
quiet.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  became  accustomed  to 
it.  My  room  was  in  the  third  story,  and  overlooked  the 
lake. 

On  as  beautiful  an  April  morning  as  ever  dawned  on 
Evanston—  after  a  severe  storm — a  cry  of  "A  wreck!  a 
wreck!  I  see  men  afloat!  Hasten  to  the  rescue!"  rang 
through  the  Institute.  Books  were  abandoned,  rooms  were 
emptied,  and  the  students  gathered  on  the  shore  to  see  the 
wreck  driven  before  the  waves  toward  the  shore.  But  the 
wreck  grounded  some  ten  or  fifteen  rods  from  the  shore. 
The  weather  was  clear  and  crisp,  the  water  cold  as  ice,  and 
the  waves  were  breaking  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and 
threatening  destruction  to  the  four  survivors.  But  help 
was  of  no  avail.  The  whole  village  had  learned  the  news 
and  were  assembling.  But  there  was  no  one  brave  enough 
to  stem  the  waves  and  the  cold.  The  men  on  the  wreck 
were  perishing.  They  appealed  to  the  people  on  the  shore 
for  help.  One  had  just  expired.  They  held  his  frozen 
and  lifeless  body  up  to  the  full  view  of  the  hundreds  on 
shore.  The  appeal  was  enough  to  sicken  the  stoutest  heart. 
At  length  a  student  from  the  senior  class  in  the  Insti 
tute,  Mr.  Hartzell,  muscular  and  an  excellent  swimmer, 
plunged  into  the  angry  waves,  and,  though  nearly  losing 
his  own  life,  rescued  the  perishing  from  the  wreck.  It 
was  a  noble,  a  brave,  a  daring  deed,  and  cheer  upon  cheer 
followed  him  in  his  humane  efforts.  As  a  suitable  testi 
monial  for  his  bravery,  the  students  and  people  of  Evan 
ston  raised  a  purse  of  ninety-two  dollars,  and  presented 
him  with  an  entire  set  of  the  American  Enclyclopcedia. 

I  had  advanced  far  enough  in  English  branches  to  pass 
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examination  for  the  Freshman  class  in  the  University. 
But  I  had  never  studied  the  languages.  Hence  there  were 
two  full  years  of  hard  study  before  me  before  I  could  enter 
upon  the  University  course.  But  I  was  full  of  hope,  and 
study  was  my  natural  element.  I  could  study  14  and  16 
hours  out  of  the  24,  and  then  regret  to  lose  time  in  sleep. 

Poverty— bless  the  Lord  for  his  expressions  of  sympathy 
for  this  class  of  humanity  while  in  his  incarnation — was 
ever  casting  anxious  thoughts  in  my  mind.  It  is  no  dis 
grace  to  be  poor,  but  it  is  wonderfully  inconvenient  some 
times,  and  I  found  it  so  while  here. 

The  school  year  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  The  read 
er  will  understand  that  I  came  to  Evanston  at  the  opening 
of  the  third  or  last  term  of  the  school ;  but  there  was  an 
other  item  I  would  have  to  meet,  and  which  perplexed  me, 
viz.:  my  board  bill;  for  it  will  be  remembered  I  had  no 
means.  How  should  I  meet  it?  What  could  I  do?  This 
I  resolved  to  do:  As  there  were  no  recitations  on  Satur 
days,  I  conceived  the  plan  of  going  to  Chicago  and  work 
ing  at  my  trade.  Having  obtained  letters  of  introduction 
to  some  of  the  offices,  I  went  down  to  the  city,  and  after 
several  applications,  obtained  work  in  the  Christian  Times 
office,  now  The  ^Standard.  I  continued  working  thus  on 

o 

Saturdays  until  the  close  of  the  University  school  year  in 
June.  But  living  so  far  from  my  work,  I  had  to  travel  by 
rail  to  reach  it,  and  as  the  train  did  not  pass  through 
Evanston  until  between  8  and  9  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
it  would  be  quite  late  before  arriving  in  the  city.  As  a 
result,  in  order  to  pay  my  railroad  fare  and  to  meet  my 
other  expenses,  I  had  to  work  until  the  night  train  left  the 
city,  fifteen  minutes  before  twelve  at  night.  Thus  I  worked 
from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  fifteen  minutes  to 
twelve  at  night.  During  these  working  hours  I  made 
from  four  to  five  dollars,  and  thus  met  my  college  expenses. 
An  incident  and  I  pass.  While  working  one  evening,  I 
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was  unusually  busy,  when  the  court- Louse  bell  admonished 
me  that  I  must  hasten  to  the  depot  in  time  for  the  train.  But 
I  thought  I  could  make  the  time,  and  kept  at  my  work  a 
little  longer.  Turning  down  the  gaslight,  I  hastened  to 
the  sidewalk,  and  ran  most  of  the  way  to  make  up  for  lost 
time,  but  arrived  just  in  time  to  be  a  little  too  late.  I 
could  hear  the  ringing  of  the  bell  of  the  out-going  train, 
and  thought  perhaps  I  could  overtake  it — the  trains  in  the 
city  usually  run  slow — so  I  doubled  my  speed,  and  after 
the  train  I  hastened.  I  ran  for  a  mile  or  over,  and  almost 
overtook  it,  when  its  speed  became  too  great  for  me,  and  I 
sank  down  completely  out  of  breath.  Well,  I  was  left. 
What  next?  Put  up  at  a  hotel,  and  thus  spend  the 
greater  part  of  my  hard  earnings?  No;  that  I  could  not 
consent  to  do.  Where  could  I  go?  The  thought  flashed 
into  my  mind  to  return  to  the  office,  and  see  how  I  could 
pass  the  remainder  of  the  night  there.  Upon  reaching  it 
to  my  surprise  I  found  some  bundles  of  paper.  I  took 
them  down,  and  though  but  little  softer  than  the  floor,  I 
was  thankful  for  .even  such  a  bed.  As  Jacob,  when  he 
pillowed  his  head  upon  the  stones,  had  refreshing  sleep,  so 
I  sweetly  rested.  I  was  driven  to  this  extremity  several 
times.  Of  course  I  always  had  to  foot  the  twelve  miles 
from  Chicago  to  Evanston  in  time  to  have  my  lesson  pre 
pared  for  the  first  class  on  Monday  morning. 

However,  experience  taught  me  that  this  was  too  much 
for  poor  human  nature;  for  after  studying  hard  all  the 
week  and  working  Saturdays  on  blind,  puzzling  manu 
scripts — which  were  often  more  trying  than  the  Greek 
verb — until  midnight,  I  would  be  very  much  exhausted, 
and  suffered  from  violent  headaches.  And  what  alarmed 
me  most  was,  Saturday  nights,  after  retiring  1  would  be 
troubled  with  fearful  dreams.  I  would  dream  that  my 
whole  day's  work,  in  printer's  language,  "  pied;"  that  is, 
all  the  type  I  had  set  I  thought  suddenly  fell  down.  These 
10 
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dreams,  which  I  could  not  shake  off,  so  worried  me  that 
iny  rest  was  much  broken.  Feeling  that  my  health  would 
be  ruined  if  I  continued  over-taxing  nature  in  this  way, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  either  I  must  abandon  my 
efforts  in  trying  to  get  an  education,  or  try  some  other 
method  which  would  be  less  taxing  to  nature.  But  how 
could  I  think  of  abandoning  my  heart's  fondest  desire  and 
the  only  ambition  of  my  life! 

As  the  school  year  was  drawing  to  a  close,  I  thought  of 
another  expediency,  viz.:  to  write  to  editors  of  newspapers 
in  places  where  institutions  of  learning  were  located.  Ac 
cordingly  I  wrote  to  eight  or  ten  editors;  but  receiving 
no  responses,  at  the  close  of  the  school  I  set  out  in  person, 
for  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way;  and  if  there  is  not 
God  will  make  a  way.  Bidding  farewell  to  my  classmates, 
to  the  blooming  prairies — the  scene  of  sunshine  and  shad 
ow — I  set  off  for  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  as  the  first  place 
to  make  application  for  work. 

It  was  a  hot  day  in  the  last  part  of  June,  and  it  was  a 
dusty,  fatiguing  ride.  The  passengers  kept  good  spirits. 
In  front  of  me  sat  two  young  men.  As  the  cars  stopped 
at  Jackson,  Mich.,  one  of  them  said  to  the  other,  "  Let's 
take  a  drink."  And  so  the  boys  did,  and  re-entered  the 
cars  with  their  language  and  persons  marked  with  the  bar 
room  color. 

Take  a  drink!  The  young  men  were  well-dressed  fools. 
Years  hence  a  thousand  woes  will  bloom  in  the  footprints 
now  made  in  their  life.  A  false  light  gilds  the  deadly 
miasma  which  dogs  their  footsteps.  They  see  not  the 
smoking  altar  towards  which  they  are  tending.  A  host  of 
shadowy  phantoms  of  vice  and  crime  are  Hitting  on  before. 
Red-handed  murder  laughs  at  their  folly,  and  death  is  in 
waiting  at  the  freshly-opened  grave.  There  are  tears  to  be 
shed  by  those  who  this  hour  dream  not  of  the  sorrow  which 
these  false  steps  shall  bring  upon  them. 
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Take  a  drink!  All  the  uncounted  hosts  of  drunkards 
whose  graves  in  every  land  mark  the  pathway  of  intem 
perance,  took  a  drink.  Three  out  of  four  of  the  murderers 
of  the  past  year  took  a  drink.  Their  steps  were  toward 
the  dram-shops,  and  then  from  the  scaffold  out  upon  the 
fearful  waste  beyond.  The  palsied  wretches  who  totter  in 
our  streets  all  took  drinks.  Families  are  beggared  by 
single  drinks.  Hell  is  peopled  with  them. 

I  involuntarily  shudder  when  I  see  young  men  crowd 
ing  the  deeply  beaten  paths  to  the  dram-shop.  They  are 
all  confident  of  their  own  strength.  With  the  glass  in 
hand  where  coils  the  deadly  adder,  they  ha!  ha!  about  the 
fools  that  drink  themselves  to  death.  They  boldly  leap 
into  the  tide  where  strong  arms  have  failed  to  beat  back 
the  sullen  flow.  They  dance  and  shout  in  the  midst  of 
the  grinning  and  ghastly  dead,  and  riot  upon  the  reeking 
fumes  of  the  grave's  foul  breath.  They  boast  of  their 
strength.  And  yet  they  are  but  the  reed  in  the  storm. 
They  wither  like  grass  under  the  sirocco  breath  of  the 
plague  they  nourish.  A  time,  and  they  are  friendless, 
homeless,  and  degraded.  Another  day,  and  the  story  of 
their  lives  is  told  by  a  rude,  stoneless  grave  in  potter's 
field. 

Don't  take  a  drink!  Shun  the  dead  Sea  Fruits  which 
bloom  upon  the  shore  where  millions  have  died.  The 
baubles  which  float  along  the  breakers'  brim  hide  the  ad 
der's  fang.  The  history  of  ages  have  offered  themselves, 
body  and  soul,  to  the  demon  of  the  cup.  The  bondage  of 
iron  galls  but  the  limbs.  That  of  the  dram  fetters  the 
soul. 

Upon  arriving  at  Ann  Arbor,  I  sought  and  obtained 
employment  in  the  Argus  office.  However,  this  was  only 
transient,  as  they  could  not  give  me  a  permanent  situation. 

While  here  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  museum, 
the  library,  and  other  departments  of  the  State  University. 
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T  spent  some  six  weeks  in  tins  beautiful  city,  and  gladly 
would  I  have  accepted  work  if  T  could  only  have  obtained 
it.  From  here  I  purposed  going  to  Delaware,  Ohio,  and 
thence,  if  I  failed,,  to  Meadsville,  Pa.,  and  so  on  until  I 
found  a  situation. 

Having  stayed  as  long  as  I  could  obtain  work,  I  was  on 
the  point  of  starting  for  Delaware,  Ohio,  when,  to  my  great 
surprise,  I  received  a  letter  from  Middletown,  Conn.,  which 
was  addressed  to  me  at  Evanston,  and  forwarded  by  one  of 
the  students  to  Ann  Arbor,  stating  that  my  proposition 
was  accepted.  As  soon  as  I  had  noted  its  contents,  which 
was  on  Saturday  evening  previous  to  my  departure,  I  could 
hardly  contain  myself  for  joy,  and  accordingly  prepared  to 
at  once  set  out  for  Middletown,  Conn.  So  overjoyed  was 
I  that  I  could  sleep  but  little  either  Saturday  or  Sunday 
nights. 

Monday  morning,  at  the  early  hour  of  3  o'clock,  I  set 
out  for  the  depot.  About  40  minutes  later  I  heard  the 
rumbling  of  the  approaching  train  among  the  hills  and 
vales,  and  a  few  minutes  later  I  was  on  my  way.  Passing 
Ypsilanti,  where  the  State  Normal  School  is  located,  we 
arrived  in  Detroit  while  it  was  yet  early.  This  time  I 
passed  through  Canada  via  Sarnia.  The  face  of  the  coun 
try  as  seen  from  the  cars  from  the  Detroit  Junction  to 
Stratford  (perhaps  Stanford),  was  in  great  contrast  with 
the  undulations  of  the  western  prairies;  for  most  of  the 
distance  extensive  forests  and  stumpy  fields,  with  here  and 
there  a  farmhouse,  only  relieved  the  eye. 

At  the  above-named  place — being  the  junction  or  cross 
ing  of  some  road  where  we  changed  cars  for  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
— the  country  looked  somewhat  more  inviting.  Paris  had 
^the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  town.  The  vicinity  was  also 
picturesque.  After  leaving  this  place  we  had  a  fair  view 
of  grain  fields  filled  with  the  "  Canada  thistle,'1  known 
the  country  through  as  the  pest  of  the  farmer.  Indeed  it 
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must  be  discouraging  to  have  these  pests  year  after  year 
absorb  the  nutrition  and  strength  of  the  soil  to  the  detri 
ment  of  the  crops. 

I  also  experienced  while  passing  along  this  road,  that  it 
took  considerable  United  States  money  to  purchase  a  little. 
At  that  time,  if  memory  serves  me  right,  only  forty  cents 
in  Canada  money  could  be  obtained  for  one  dollar  of  ours. 
About  8  o'clock  we  reached  Buffalo,  and  thus  ended  my 
travels  on  British  soil. 

From  Buffalo  to  Albany  1  could  nut  help  but  note 
the  places  and  scenes  of  suffering  I  had  passed  through 
when  I  footed  the  distance  years  before.  Though  I  was 
poor  now,  yet  my  condition  was  infinitely  better,  and 
something  tangible  was  before  me.  Then,  I  was  some  four 
weeks  in  making  the  distance  from  Buffalo;  now,  less  than 
twelve  hours. 

At  Albany  I  left  the  "railroad,  as  I  purposed  passing  over 
land  by  way  of  Stephentown,  and  striking  the  railroad 
at  Pittsfield,  Mass.  I  could  not  pass  within  sixteen  miles 
of  the  scenes  of  other  days,  the  home  of  my  father  and 
the  graves  of  my  mother  and  brothers,  without  visiting 

them. 

This  was  about  the  10th  of  July,  1864.  And,  as  near  as 
I  could  count  the  years,  just  ten  of  them  had  passed  away 
since  my  flight  from  home.  For  ten  years  had  I  suffered 
and  wandered  from  place  to  place  seeking  to  better  my 
condition.  But  how  changed  all  things  were!  The  boys 
I  knew  then  were  now  on  bloody  fields  of  battle,  and  some 
of  them,  say  it  softly,  were  sleeping  in  Southern  graves, 
some  where  the  Potomac's  silver  wavelets  break  on  the 
shore,  others  by  Richmond's  sunny  hills,  still  others,  in 
Libby  and  Andersonville  prisons,  while  unceasing  prayers 
from" Northern  homes  of  desolation,  wrung  from  mothers' 
aching  hearts,  went  up  day  and  night  for  the  soldier  boys, 
and  for  the  country's  safety.  O  sad  hours!  O  distracted 
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country!  O  disconsolate  mothers!  Heaven  pity!  Almost 
every  home  in  Stephentown  had  consecrated  a  father,  a 
brother,  or  a  son  upon  the  nation's  altar. 

I  made  the  home  of  Mrs.  L.  H.  "Wait  my  first  stopping- 
place.  But,  my  playmates!  where  were  they?  Warren 
was  in  the  army;  Addie  was  living  a  hundred  miles  away. 
My  Sabbath-school  companions  were  grown  up  to  man 
hood  and  womanhood,  and  another  generation  of  children 
was  filling  the  school.  Many  of  the  older  people  had  died. 
Some  had  moved  away.  In  short,  great  changes  had  taken 
place,  and  it  made  me  almost  homesick  to  depart — for  it 
was  nothing  to  what  I  had  anticipated. 

Ten  years  ago!  What  changes!  I  was  a  mere  lad  then, 
and  who  can  tell  the  glory  and  blessedness  of  boyhood. 
My  home  then  was  in  an  obscure  valley.  Lofty  hills  rise 
on  each  side  and  throw  long  shadows  on  each  other  alter 
nately  as  the  day  dawns  and  ends.  The  old  log  cabin  has 
fallen  into  decay ;  tall  weeds  have  taken  possession  of  the 
flower-beds;  the  meadow  has  become  a  field  of  briers,  and 
the  mountain  paths  so  often  trod  by  me  are  now  obliterated. 
All  things  are  changed.  This  dear  spot  had  once  the  glad 
dest  music  of  earth  to  me;  no  birds  ever  sang  so  sweetly 
as  those  to  which  I  then  listened;  no  sun  ever  shone  so 
lovely  as  the  one  which  lifted  his  brow  over  the  grand  old 
hill.  But  the  years  give  not  up  their  treasures.  'Tis 
well:  keep  them  O  ye  loving  years.  The  dream  is  mine; 
the  flowers  were  mine  then;  the  fruit  is  mine  now.  An 
gels  of  the  household,  how  they  follow  us,  smiles  of  glad 
ness,  tears  of  affection,  songs  of  the  heart;  they  live  with 
us  still. 

I  went  to  church  in  the  adjacent  village.  All  is  change; 
however,  the  dear  old  church  is  much  the  same,  but  they 
who  worship  there,  how  different!  A  few  only  seem  famil 
iar.  Old  songs,  but  new  voices.  Many  sing  the  new  song 
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now  on  the  mountain  of  beauty,  in  the  land  of  the  morn 
ing. 

"We  are  journeying  to  other  years.  Shall  they  be  years 
of  sunshine?  Shall  they  be  years  of  peace?  We  go  to  the 
coming  years;  shall  they  be  the  long,  long  years  of  autumn 
glory  following  a  life  of  faith  and  goodness  on  earth? 

Shall  we  all  be  home  again  in  our  Fatherland?  Short 
years  of  earth,  long  years  of  heavenly  joy.  Short  years 
of  seed  sowing,  of  tears,  of  crosses,  of  duty  and  love,  shall 
they  lead  us  to  the  eternal  and  blessed  years,  where  Christ 
is  the  shepherd,  and  leadeth  his  own  forever? 

One  of  the  last  things  received  at  Ann  Arbor  was  a  long 
letter  from  my  dear  friend  beneath  whose  roof  I  was  now 
stopping.  She  little  thought  when  she  wrote  that  letter, 
of  seeing  me  so  soon,  and  on  the  first  evening  of  my  arri 
val  I  sat  down  and  recounted  the  events  of  my  life  to  the 
dear,  good  lady,  Mrs.  Wait,  who  all  these  years  had  be 
friended  me  and  encouraged  me  to  manly  deeds.  She  it 
was  who  had  so  faithfully  corresponded  with  me,  overlooked 
all  my  deficiencies,  and  expressed  unbounded  confidence 
in  me,  and  had  so  often  encouraged  me  to  struggle  on,  as 
suring  me  that  I  would  yet  be  a  man — a  self-made  man. 
Precious  mother  in  Israel,  God  bless  you  in  the  declining 
years  of  life,  and  may  the  golden  shores  of  eternity  bring 
to  your  brow  a  crown  of  glory!  Pen  fails  me  to  write 
down  the  lasting  gratitude  that  springs  up  in  my  poor 
heart  toward  this  noble  woman.  She  has  been  a  real  mother 
to  me.  And,  under  God,  I  owe  much,  if  I  possess  any 
moral  worth,  to  this  servant  of  God. 

On  that  evening  I  learned  the  story  of  my  poor  mother's 
death,  and  the  unhappy  circumstances  attending  it.  Charity 
towards  my  father,  and  the  sacred  memory  of  my  angel 
mother,  whose  good  hand  never  had  anything  but  blessing 
for  her  eldest-born,  forbid  me  to  dwell  upon  this  subject. 
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The  reflective  reader  will  not  be  lost  for  the  reason  why  it 
is  best  for  me  not  to  say  more. 

The  following  day  I  visited  my  father.  He  was  greatly 
surprised  to  see  me.  But  my  visit  was  a  sad  one — it  was 
one  of  tears.  As  solemn  as  was  the  occasion  to  me,  when 
I  could  scarcely  keep  back  the  tears  of  an  aching  heart, 
he  had  the  eifrontery  to  offer  me  a  glass  of  beer.  "With 
chills  of  horror  and  loathing,  followed  by  the  hot  blood 
rushing  through  my  veins  and  mounting  into  my  face,  I 
stood  until  the  goblet  was  filled,  and  then  took  it  and  dashed 
it  into  a  hundred  pieces  upon  the  door-stone,  exclaiming 
as  I  did  so,  "  Oh,  demon  of  hell,  thou  art  the  cause  of  all 
this  sorrow,  and  the  ruin  of  this  family!"  My  father 
looked  astonished  at  the  daring  deed,  and  said  something 
in  an  undertone  to  himself  about  the  waste  of  the  beer. 
In  the  home  I  found  a  stepmother,  my  sister  Mary  and 
brother  Jacob.  This  constituted  the  family.  Jacob  was 
an  own  brother,  born  since  I  had  left  home,  and  hence  this 
was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  him,  though  eight  or  nine 
years  old.  Both  of  the  children  were  abused  out  of  mea 
sure  by  the  cruelty  of  the  stepmother,  though  I  did  not 
learn  the  full  extent  of  the  abuse  at  this  time.  I  will  recur 
to  this  farther  along  in  this  sketch. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  when  I  received  the  in  - 
telligence  of  my  mother's  death,  while  living  with  Mr. 
Wm.  Swardwood,  Belvidere,  Ills.,  it  contained  the  news  of 
the  death  of  two  of  my  brothers. 

That  the  reader  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  entire  family 
I  will  here  recapitulate:  namely,  the  writer,  on  his  way  to 
Middletown,  Conn.;  Peter,  a  soldier  in  the  army,  wounded 
at  Murphriesboro,  Tenn. ;  Mary,  at  home;  Joseph,  the  oldest 
of  the  two  above  spoken  of,  died  of  scarlet  fever ;  Leopold, 
living  at  the  steam  saw-mill,  and  whom  I  had  never  seen; 
Jacob,  at  home,  and  the  baby  brother  never  seen  by  me, 
died  of  scarlet  fever.  This  constitutes  the  whole  tamily. 
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The  baby  was  named  Willie.  In  the  last  illness  of  my 
mother,  the  child,  about  a  year  old,  was  taken  and  tenderly 
cared  for  by  a  neighbor  woman. 

Joseph,  who  died  of  scarlet  fever  at  the  age  of  about  12 
years,  had  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Seymour  Devereaux,  of 
North  Nassau.  1  have  since  become  personally  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Devereaux  (she  is  now  a  widow),  and  I  have 
learned  to  love  and  respect  her  for  her  womanly,  Christian 
virtues.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  again  refer  to  Mrs. 
Devereaux. 

The  next  morning,  in  company  with  father,  Jacob  and 
Mary,  I  visited  the  grave  of  mother  and  Willie.  (The  grave 
of  Joseph  is  at  North  Nassau,  six  miles  away.)  They 
are  in  a  neglected  and  seldom-used  burial-place,  on  the 
south-eastern  slope  of  a  hill,  almost  three  miles  from  the 
village  of  Alps.  The  whole  is  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall 
which  is  broken  down  in  many  places.  It  made  my 
heart  ache  to  see  the  generally  neglected  and  uncared- 
for  condition  of  the  burial  place.  We  had  to  enter  by 
a  pair  of  bars.  Scratching  our  hands  several  times  with 
briers,  we  at  last  arrived  at  a  grass-covered  mound  which 
father  pointed  out  as  the  grave  of  mother,  and  by  the  side 
of  this  a  smaller  mound,  which  was  the  grave  of  my 
brother  Willie.  Mary,  Jacob  and  myself  kneeled  down 
by  the  graves  and  wept.  "  Oh,  loved  one,  precious  mother, 
grief-stricken,  heart-broken  mother!  Are  you  conscious 
of  our  presence?  Do  you  hear  the  falling  of  our  tears 
upon  the  sod?  Oh  come  back  to  us,  if  but  for  a  moment! 
Speak  to  us  as  of  yore!  Alas!  alas!  the  zephyrs  of  the 
quiet  summer  hour  bear  our  moanings  and  our  sighings 
away  to  the  echoless  shore,  and  no  voice  returns  to  us! 
Sleep  on,  blessed,  sainted,  angelic  one!  earth  has  no  sor 
row  that  Heaven  cannot  cure!  And  these,  thy  latest-born, 
shall  never  battle  in  the  bitter,  ah,  thrice  bitter  struggle  of 
life!"  1  bowed  my  head  upon  the  grave,  and  would  have 
given  the  dearest  object  of  iny  life  could  I  have  looked 
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upon  the  face,  and  received  a  token  from  the  peaceful  sleep 
er.  But,  alas!  alas!  it  was  too  late  now. 

I  have  always  cherished  the  memory  of  my  angel  mother, 
and  have  grieved  much  over  the  thought  that  added  to  all 
her  sufferings  in  the  last  hours  of  her  life,  she  would  re 
peatedly  call  for  her  children,  and  they  were  not.  At  the 
last  she  exclaimed,  "  I  could  die  happy  if  I  could  oily  see 
my  children  once  more;"  and  then  she  would  moan  in  the 
most  pitiable  tones,  as  if  in  great  agony.  It  was  the  mem 
ory  of  these  things  that  made  the  visit  at  her  grave  such 
a  sad  one.  Alas!  the  sorrows  of  a  drunkard's  home,  who 
can  tell  them? 

But  mine  is  the  Christian's  consolation.  In  this  world 
we  may  expect  sorrow.  We  must  suffer  as  well  as  do  the 
will  of  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  And  this  we  can 
not  do  without  meek,  submissive  patience.  The  cross  first, 
and  then  the  crown.  Sowing  in  tears  it  may  be,  yet,  doubt 
less,  if  we  faint  not,  we  shall  return  bearing  our  precious 
sheaves,  with  the  smile  of  heaven  upon  our  faces.  The 
storm  may  rage  over  mountain  and  plain,  and  terror  fill 
our  fainting  hearts,  but  behind  the  tempest  is  the  radiant 
sun  whose  genial  rays  picture  through  the  sparkling  tears 
of  nature  the  beautiful  bow  of  peace  in  the  very  cloud  we 
so  much  dreaded.  We  may  cry  out  when  the  deep  foun 
tains  of  our  nature  are  broken  up:  "  Oh,  why  do  afflictions 
cover  me  over  as  the  waters  cover  the  deep?"  Be  patient, 
these  sorrows  are  only  stepping  stones  to  the  higher  life. 
Over  the  turbid  waves  of  life's  tempestuous  sea  come  angei 
voices,  bidding  us  be  calm,  for  Jesus  drank  of  the  cup 
pressed  to  our  lips.  Behold,  what  sorrows  did  he  undergo, 
and  with  what  patience  did  he  suffer  them!  Patient  when 
Judas  unworthily  betrayed  him  with  a  kiss;  patient  when 
Caiaphas  despitefully  used  him ;  patient  when  hurried  from 
one  place  to  another;  patient  when  Herod  with  his  men  of 
war  set  him  at  naught;  patient  when  Pilate  so  unrighteously 
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condemned  him;  patient  when  scourged  and  crowned  with 
thorns;  patient  when  his  cross  was  laid  upon  him,  and 
when  he  was  reviled,  reproached,  scoffed  at,  and  every  way 
insulted.  Lord  Jesus,  grant  us  patience,  after  this  example, 
to  bear  thy  holy  will  in  all  things.  Thy  patience,  thy 
gentleness,  thy  love,  shall  stop  these  murmuring  lips.  Oh, 
lead  us  through  sorrow's  vail  up  to  the  golden  city  of  our 
God. 

I  remained  in  the  neighborhood  about  a  week.  I  gather 
ed  up  all  the  items  relative  to  my  mother's  death  I  could, 
and  the  good  people  told  me  many  sad  things,  all  of  which 
it  does  not  become  me  to  relate  here.  God  pity  the  wife 
and  family  of  the  drunkard! 

From  Stephentown,  I  went  via  New  Lebanon  Springs 
to  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Coming  from  the  prairies,  the  reader 
may  well  think  I  appreciated  and,  as  much  as  the  burden 
of  my  heart  permitted  me,  enjoyed  the  ever-changing 
scenery  along  that  mountain  road. 

It  was  a  real  luxury  to  once  more  breathe  the  pure 
mountain  air,  and  to  look  upon  those  giant  sentinels  of 
the  ages  rearing  their  rugged  brows  towards  the  heavens. 
And  then  it  was  the  most  lovely  time  of  year  to  travel 
among  the  varied  sceneries  of  New  England.  Would  that 
I  had  space  to  describe  the  impressions  made  upon  my 
mind  as  I  passed  the  villages,  hamlets,  and  stately  farm 
houses,  with  their  orchards,  their  flower-gardens,  beautiful 
lawns;  how  enchanting  to  view  the  undulations  of  the 
country  between  the  mountains  with  their  foliaged  forests, 
to  look  upon  the  distant  lakelets  shimmering  in  the  noon 
tide  sun  of  the  quiet  summer  hour,  to  catch  gleams  of 
the  sparkling  rills,  rolling  their  cooling  streams  over  pebbly 
beds;  to  gaze  upon  waving  fields,  or  low-lying  meadows, 
filling  the  air  with  the  fragrance  of  the  new-mown  grass. 
Then  all  these  objects  were  relieved  by  deep  ravines  and 
lofty  hills.  It  was  a  district  of  country  thus  diversified  I 
was  now  traveling  in  company  with  a  friend. 
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Passing  Stephentown  at  a  time  in  the  morning  when  the 
milkmaids  were  out,  when  the  flowers  were  breathing  their 
sweetness  on  the  air,  when  the  birds  from  rose-bush  and 
shrub  and  distant  grove  were  carroling  forth  their  best 
songs,  when  the  peasantry  were  coming  from  their  cottages 
to  enter  the  sunny  fields  of  labor.  Truly  these  objects 
diverted  my  mind,  and  I  was  glad  in  my  heart  that  I  was 
permitted  to  traverse  these  places  remembered  of  long 
ago.  There  was  not  a  street  nor  house  but  what  I  had 
visited  time  and  again  in  the  person  of  the  poor,  despised 
and  homeless  boy.  But  times  change,  and  we  change  with 
them.  I  was  now  a  youth  and  on  my  way  to  college.  Could 
it  be  possible,  or  was  it  only  a  dream  ?  Yes,  it  was  a  veri 
table  fact. 

Leaving  the  village  of  Hancock  about  two  miles  to  our 
left,  we  presently  came  to  the  somewhat  noted  New  Leba 
non  Springs.  The  reader  will  remember  that  here  is  loca 
ted  perhaps  the  largest  community  of  Shakers  in  this 
country.  While  they  are  a  quaint  people,  with  their  long 
coats,  their  broad-brimmed  hats,  their  flowing  locks;  yet 
they  are  as  honest  as  the  day  is  long.  Then  their  village, 
their  extensive  farm,  their  vast  seed-beds,  and  thrifty-look 
ing  horses  and  cattle,  are  models  for  any  farmer.  But  I 
guess  I  would  not  make  a  very  good  Shaker,  from  the  fact 
that  I  love  liberty  too  well.  Yet  these  New  Lebanon 
Shakers  have  one  of  the  most  sunny  spots  in  eastern  New 
York. 

From  here  we  ascended  a  lofty  hill  for  about  four  miles, 
from  the  summit  of  which  we  beheld  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
nestling  in  a  plain  as  lovely  as  must  have  been  Shinar  of 
old.  To  the  north,  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  groves,  we 
espied  a  lake  rippling  in  the  morning  breeze. 

One  that  is  as  charmed  with  God's  beautiful  world  as  I 
am,  could  drink  in  deeper  enjoyments  than  my  pen  could 
describe.  Our  blessed  Lord  loved  to  retire  to  the  moun 
tain  top,  and  it  was  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  he  said 
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to  his  disciples,  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world."  Thus  he 
seized  upon  a  figure  of  speech  at  once  natural  and  tangible. 
But  then  his  words  are  among  the  marvels  of  the  incarna 
tion,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  cumbrous  and 
frivolous  diction  of  the  religious  teachers  of  his  day  and 
race.  All  the  imagery  which  he  employs  reveals  not  only 
such  purity  and  divinity  of  thought  as  befit  the  Lord  ol 
glory,  but  attests  such  an  indwelling  in  the  material  world 
as  we  should  expect  from  the  Lord  of  nature.  His  illus 
trations  are  taken  from  the  objects  and  events  of  every-day 
life;  the  pendant  lily,  the  broken  bulrush,  the  smoking  flax, 
the  piece  of  money,  the  pearl  of  great  price,  the  lost  sheep,  the 
sower  and  the  seed,  the  leaven,  the  salt,  the  fish  and  the  net, 
the  red  glare  of  the  approaching  tempest,  the  sunrise  and  the 
sunset,  the  lightning  and  the  wind,  the  neighbor  aroused  at 
dead  of  night,  the  boys  piping  in  the  market-place,  the  stew 
ard  and  the  laborer,  the  willful  prodigal  boy,  the  bridegroom 
and  the  bride,  the  wicket  gate,  the  broad  road,  the  stony 
ground,  the  burning  lake.  There  is  nothing  improbable 
in  the  supposition  that  the  objects  and  events  thus  em 
ployed  were  either  present  or  near  while  the  Saviour  spoke; 
so  that  they  were  not  only  the  vehicles  of  truth,  but  the 
means  of  arresting  attention.  So  that  we  are  at  liberty  to 
believe  that  those  who  first  heard  the  words  of  the  quota 
tion  above,  heard  them  under  circumstances  never  to  be 
forgotten.  Our  Lord  had  passed  the  whole  night  in  prayer 
upon  the  lofty  peak  of  that  saddle-shaped  mountain  which 
rises  by  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  When  the  grey 
of  the  early  morning  was  paling  the  deep  blue  of  the  mid 
night  sky,  he  came  down  from  his  lonely  eminence,  and 
calling  to  him  his  disciples,  appointed  the  twelve  apostles. 
The  tableland  on  which  he  stood  was  high  above  the  level 
of  the  inland  sea,  and  upon  it  was  gathered  a  great  multi 
tude  of  people,  whom  he  taught  concerning  his  kingdom, 
having  first  healed  their  sick.  Facing  to  the  east  as 
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the  spot  did,  the  time  soon  after  sunrise,  perhaps  even 
While  the  sun  came  forth  from  the  chambers  of  the  east, 
the  scene  and  the  sermon  must  have  been  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  observers.  It  was  the 
month  of  April,  when  the  air  was  vocal  with  the  matin 
song  of  the  birds,  and  all  vegetable  life  was  strong  and 
fresh.  It  was  a  region  famous  for  the  purple  tints  of  the 
mountain-side;  for  its  profusion  and  luxuriance  of  green; 
for  the  brilliant  plumage  of  its  birds;  for  its  masses  of 
growing  grain,  dotted  here  and  there  with  the  rich  scarlet 
and  pink  tints  of  the  native  oleander;  a  region  of  silver 
fountains,  of  sunlit  skies  above  and  a  sparkling  lake  beneath, 
As  the  sunlight,  first  tipping  the  mountain  peak  with  rosy 
radiance,  stole  gradually  down  the  purple  mountain  sides, 
bringing  out  a  new  world  of  beautiful  form  and  rich  color, 
reflecting  itself  in  a  million  drops  of  dew,  and  in  everv 
watery  spray;  no  one  that  looked  could  fail  to  have  a  vivid 
conception  of  the  dignity  of  the  disciples  to  whom  the 
Master  said,  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world." 

Thus  the  very  mountains  were  used  by  the  Saviour  as 
pulpits,  and  the  rising  sun  as  illustrating  divine  truth.  If 
our  Eedeemer  thus  used  every  object  in  nature— from  the 
"high  mountain"  to  the  "lily  of  the  valley  "—to  illus 
trate  and  enforce  his  sermons,  should  not  we,  for  his  sake, 
associate  them  in  our  life  whenever  we  come  in  contact 
with  them? 

About  nine  o'clock  we  reached  Fittsfield.  Having  about 
two  hours  to  wait  for  the  train,  I  took  a  hasty  ramble 
through  this  beautiful  inland  city.  It  certainly  is  one  of 
the  most  lovely  I  was  ever  in.  Its  streets  are  wide,  and 
shaded  on  either  side  by  large  trees ;  the  business  part  was 
thrifty,  and  every  home  seemed  a  mansion  or  a  cottage  of 
peace  and  happiness.  Here  the  widely-known,  and  now 
lamented  Dr.  Todd  spent  a  life  of  untold  usefulness.  His 
church  is  a  model  of  New  England  architecture.  While  I 
was  thus  drinking  in  the  enchantments  of  this  place,  I 
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heard  the  approaching  train  that  was  to  further  me  on  my 
journey,  and  I  hastened  to  the  depot. 

After  leaving  this  place,  we  passed  through  the  southern 
spur  of  the  Green  Mountains.  And  for  picturesqueness 
and  novelty  of  scenery  the  student  of  nature  will  seldom 
tind  a  more  varied  tract  of  country  traversed  by  rail.  We 
passed  several  villages  and  towns,  but  the  cars  don't  stop 
,ong  enough  for  one  to  get  a  good  look,  though  we  were 
constantly  on  the  alert.  At  Springfield,  Mass.,  I  for  the 
rirst  time  saw  the  Connecticut  River,  about  which  I  had 
read  so  much,  and  the  beautiful  valley  stretching  to  the 
south  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  As  in  admiration  I 
looked  upon  that  enchanting  stream,  and  the  valley  through 
which  it  flowed,  I  could  only  exclaim,  "  Behold,  the  half 
had  not  been  told  me!"  As  I  will  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  Springfield  again,  I  will  hasten  along  in  my  sketch. 

Here  we  changed  cars,  and  the  iron  horse  soon  carried 
us  through  the  valley  along  the  river's  bank  to  Windsor 
Locks,  where  we  re-crossed  the  river,  but  continued  along 
the  bank  of  the  same  to  Hartford,  Conn.  Those  who 
know,  say  that  this  valley,  stretching  from  Springfield  on 
the  north  to  Hartford,  and  perhaps  Middletown  on  the 
south,  is  the  richest  and  most  fruitful  of  all  New  England. 
Fancy  my  surprise  then,  as  I  noticed  the  red,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  parched  soil,  as  viewed  from  the  car- window. 
There  was  such  a  contrast  between  it  and  the  black, 
alluvial  soil  of  the  prairies.  And  it  did  not  seem  possible 
that  such  soil  could  produce  anything.  But  such  are  the 
contrasts  the  different  sections  of  our  own  country  present 
to  the  traveler.  Stopping  at  Windsor  and  Hartford,  I 
arrived  at  Middletown.  and  at  once  sought  out  the  Con 
stitution  office  and  reported  myself.  Mr.  Newton  received 
me  kindly,  and  was  ready  to  set  me  to  work.  But  I  was 
now  out  of  money,  and  in  a  strange  place.  The  manners 
of  the  people,  even  their  very  speech,  was  different  from 
that  of  the  West.  I  confess  I  was  homesick.  But  I  kept 
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a  stiff  upper  lip.  Mr.  Newton  suggested  that  I  should 
first  look  myself  up  a  suitable  room.  So  1  went  out  and 
wandered  all  over  the  city,  but  not  one  could  1  find  within 
my  limited  means.  I  could  not  see  my  way.  At  evening 
I  returned  to  the  office  well  discouraged.  It  was  now 
supper  time.  He  invited  me  to  go  and  take  tea  witli  him. 
But  I  could  eat  little.  My  mind  was  sorely  depressed. 
They  suggested  one  place  and  another.  But  I  was  a  stranger 
and  could  find  no  one  who  would  trust  me.  But  I  found 
Mrs.  Newton  a  pleasant  lady,  whose  cheerful  face  did  much 
to  drive  away  the  depression  of  my  mind.  And  as  they 
listened  to  my  voice,  and  as  I  related  the  events  through 
which  I  had  passed,  a  better  spirit  prevailed.  They  at 
once  saw  that  I  was  now  helpless,  and  they  did  really  cheer 
me  up.  They  had  plenty  of  rooms — empty  ones  too — in 
the  house,  and  they  gave  me  as  good  a  one  as  they  had. 

This  was  on  Saturday  evening,  Aug.  6.  The  next  day 
was  my  first  Sabbath  in  a  New  England  town.  And  a 
lovely  morning  it  was.  I  arose  quite  early,  and  for  over 
an  hour  I  sat  by  the  open  window  looking  out  upon  flower- 
gardens,  palace  homes,  stone  sidewalks;  and  meditated  on 
the  contrasts  of  my  present  with  my  former  surround 
ings. 

While  I  thus  sat  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  resting 
from  the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey,  and  as  my  senses  were 
invigorated  by  the  flower-scented  air,  I  thought  of  that 
home  in  heaven,  that  rest  which  remains  for  the  people  of 
God,  of  meeting  the  King  in  his  glorious  apparel,  and  of 
uniting  with  redemption's  hosts  in  singing  the  "new  song," 
for 

In  the  sweet  by-and-by, 
We  shall  meet  on  that  beautiful  shore. 

How  cheering  to  the  Christian  heart  is  that  sweet  "song 
of  Zion!"  How  it  thrills  the  soul  with  emotion  unutter 
able!  How  it  lifts  the  bowed  head,  and  brings  fresh  in 
spiration  and  strength  to  the  fainting  spirit! 
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At  the  hour  of  ten  I  was  startled  by  the  united  peals  of 
half-a-dozen  deep-toned  church  bells.  They  were  rung 
with  such  precision  that  they  struck  together;  then  their 
vibrations  would  float  on  the  air  and  grow  less  and  less 
until  lost  to  the  hearing.  For  a  minute  all  would  be  silent, 
and  then  crash  came  the  united  volume  of  the  far-sounding 
bells.  I  had  never  heard  the  like  before.  But  then  this 
is  the  way  they  call  the  people  to  church  in  Middletown. 

The  Sabbath  ended,  and  I  entered  upon  my  duties  in  the 
Constitution  office.  I  agreed  to  work  for  Newton  two 
hours  each  day,  and  half  of  Saturdays  for  my  board.  I 
now  felt  that  I  had  been  amply  rewarded  for  all  my  efforts. 
However,  as  there  were  some  six  weeks  before  the  school 
year  opened,  I  worked  all  this  time  in  consideration  of 
board,  in  addition  to  the  time  as  above  stated.  When  the 
time  for  the  opening  of  the  school  arrived,  as  I  was  not 
far  enough  advanced  to  enter  the  University,  I  attended 
the  Connecticut  Institute,  and  applied  myself  more  dili 
gently,  if  possible,  than  ever  before,  in  order  that  I  should 
be  able  to  enter  the  University  in  1865. 

While  the  weather  was  warm  everything  was  as  comfort 
able  as  I  could  desire.  The  autumn  passed  agreeably 
away,  and  the  cold  weather  was  approaching,  and  as  I  had 
spent  most  all  of  my  money  in  the  purchase  of  books,  I 
was  quite  in  need  of  some  to  purchase  clothing,  and  I  did 
not  know  where  it  was  coming  from;  so  I  went  in  prayer 
to  Jesus,  as  1  had  often*  done,  and  unfolded  my  heart's 
burden  to  him,  for  the  true  believer  has  the  blessed  assur 
ance  that  the  Lord  will  withhold  no  good  thing  from  those 
who  love  him,  and  that  he  doeth  all  things  well.  And  I 
trusted,  if  I  had  not  mistaken  the  leadings  of  Providence, 
that  my  humble  prayers  might  in  some  way  be  answered. 
So  one  morning  while  unusually  industrious  over  the  then 
perplexing  and  tangled  passage:  Sic  ait:  et  dicto  citius 
tumida  cequora  placat,  collectasgue  fugat  nubes,  solemque 
11 
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reducit,  in  the  first  book  of  Virgil,  1  was  surprised  with  a 
message  that  a  couple  of  ladies  in  a  carriage  wanted  to  see 
me.  My  heart  was  all  in  a  flutter.  Who  would  care  to 
see  a  poor  student  in  a  strange  city?  Eevolving  in  my 
mind  as  to  what  it  could  all  mean,  with  uncovered  head  I 
approached  the  carriage,  when  two  ladies,  with  sweet, 
smiling  faces  handed  me  a  letter,  saying  that  it  contained 
good  news  for  me,  and  then  drove  away.  Wondering  in 
astonishment  what  it  all  meant,  and  eager  to  learn  the  good 
news,  I  burst  open  the  envelope,  and  six  dollar-  and  sev 
enty-five  cents  met  my  eyes!  Truly  these  two  ladies  were 
angel  messengers  of  mercy  in  this  my  hour  of  need.  But 
my  astonishment  was  still  greater  when  in  the  evening  tho 
post  brought  me  a  letter  from  Mrs.  J.  B.  Skinner,  Rock- 
ford,  111.,  containing  five  dollars,  and  shortly  after  another 
from  the  same  lady  containing  twelve  dollars.  Oh,  could 
it  be  possible  that  the  Lord  was  so  kind  as  to  answer  my 
feeble  prayers  with  such  signal  displays  of  his  goodness. 
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CHAPTEK  XVII. 

COLLEGE  DAYS — A  STRANGE  LETTER — WONDERFUL  DE 
LIVERANCE — A  BRIGHT  FUTURE — IN  NEW  HAVEN— ON 
THE  CONNECTICUT — IN  NEW  YORK — STARTLING  INTELLI 
GENCE — FINDING  MY  ONLY  SISTER- -A  RESOLVE  AT  A 
GREAT  SACRIFICE — IN  RACINE,  Wis. — OUT  OF  EMPLOY 
MENT — ON  THE  ROAD — VAIN  EFFORTS — DISCOURAGED. 

As  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  constitutes  the 
merits  of  this  sketch,  I  must  here  relate  the  facts  as  they 
transpired,  though  I  was  even  grateful  for  the  privilege  of 
obtaining  my  schooling  under  the  adverse  circumstances 
in  which  I  was  placed.  In  some  respects  Mr.  Newton  be 
friended  me,  and  my  gratitude  to  him  for  this  almost  per 
suades  me  to  pass  over  some  things,  but  for  the  good  of 
the  young  reader  for  whom  I  write  this  sketch,  I  must 
adhere  to  my  purpose,  but  I  do  so  with  malice  toward 
none.  I  know  eyes  will  fall  on  this  narrative  that  may 
now  wish  it  could  be  changed. 

When  winter  came  I  suffered  much  from  cold,  for  I  had 
to  perform  my  task  in  the  morning,  and  as  the  proprietors 
did  not  deem  it  economy  to  permit  me  to  build  a  fire,  my 
fingers  almost  froze  in  setting  type.  When  I  first  arrived 
I  worked  some  six  weeks  for  the  Newtons,  all  of  which 
was  applied  on  my  board  arrangement,  and  during  that 
time  there  was  ample  accommodation  at  their  residence; 
but  when  school  opened  somehow  the  proud  and  selfish 
aristocracy  of  the  Newtons  could  not  tolerate  me  in  their 
family.  A  kind  lady,  seeing  this,  offered  me  a  neatly  fur 
nished  room,  but  her  husband  objected,  saying  that  he  did 
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not  build  his  house  for  the  accommodation  of  Newton's 
outcasts — he  was  helping  the  Newtons,  not  me.  It  ap 
peared  that  they  tried,  after  they  had  obtained  the  six 
weeks'  work,  to  cast  me  off,  but  I  held  them  to  their  agree 
ment.  Hence,  being  at  their  mercy,  they  gave  me  such 
accommodations  as  they  chose,  and  during  the  cold  winter 
evenings  I  had  to  sit  in  the  kitchen  without  a  fire,  and 
study  by  a  tallow  dip,  as  that  was  a  cent  or  two  cheaper  a 
week.  I  was  not  permitted  to  sit  with  the  family  around 
a  comfortable  fire,  and  could  take  up  with  their  haughty 
actions  or  leave.  Silent  tears  flowed,  but  no  one  saw  them; 
my  cheeks  burned  with  indignation,  but  no  one  knew  it. 

The  room  might  have  been  kept  quite  comfortable  if  the 
outside  doors  had  only  been  kept  closed,  but  these  were 
swinging  open  every  few  minutes,  and  as  I  was  not  per 
mitted  to  replenish  the  fire,  which  was  usually  suffered  to 
go  down  as  soon  as  tea  was  prepared,  the  room  often  be 
came  very  uncomfortable  as  early  as  seven  or  eight  o'clock. 
I  would  put  my  over-coat  on,  and  then  the  cold  chills  ran 
over  me.  Often  my  hands  would  get  so  cold  that  I  could 
scarcely  turn  the  pages  of  my  lexicons  while  looking  up 
the  meaning  of  words.  The  reader  will  of  course  notice 
I  was  at  this  time  studying  Latin  and  Greek.  Students 
will  know  what  turning  the  leaves  in  the  lexicons  means. 
The  result  was  I  had  a  cold  fastened  upon  me  all  winter, 
and  was  nearly  sick  once  or  twice.  But  I  could  not  think 
of  giving  up  my  studies,  though  I  suffered  more  than  pen 
could  tell.  I  must  go  through  the  University  or  die  in 
the  attempt.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  giving  up  on 
account  of  physical  pains. 

Thus  firmly  resolved,  I  was  even  grateful  for  the  cold 
kitchen  for  my  studio,  and  a  tallow  dip  by  the  light  of 
which  to  dig  out  Greek  roots.  While  thus  engaged,  a 
scene  which  reminded  me  of  other  and  earlier  days  took 
place.  One  cold  winter  night  as  I  was  bending  over  my 
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Greek,  I  thought  I  heard  a  faint  tapping  at  the  kitchen 
door.  I  went  to  the  door,  where  I  found  a  girl,  her  tatter 
ed  garments  all  covered  with  the  drifting  snow,  and  her 
chilled  person  shivering  with  the  cold.  My  heart  was 
moved  in  sympathy  for  the  sufferer,  and  I  tried  to  lighten 
her  sorrow  with  a  cheerful  smile.  She,  looking  up  into 
my  face,  broke  forth  in  a  low,  plaintive  voice:  "Please  give 
me  some  bread,  mother  is  sick  and  destitute."  I  asked 
her  to  come  in,  hut  she  refusing,  I  hastened  to  call  the 
folks  of  the  house.  Upon  their  coming  to  the  door,  they 
questioned  the  poor  child  until  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  just 
as  I  have  been  questioned  hundreds  of  times,  and  then, 
giving  her  a  cookey,  turned  her  away.  Oh,  how  it  made 
my  heart  ache!  Oh,  what  angels  such  folks  will  make  in 
heaven!  Poor,  miserable  selfishness!  it  blights  the  soul 
in  this  world,  and  damns  it  in  the  next. 

Now,  Mr.  Newton  and  his  family  professed  to  be  Chris 
tians.  They  had  devotional  exercises  every  morning. 
Mrs.  Newton  had  baked  that  day,  and  in  turning  the  child 
away  they  not  only  closed  their  hearts  against  a  charity 
which  ought  to  have  made  them  glad  for  the  very  oppor 
tunity,  but  actually  told  a  lie  to  make  it  seem  reasonable. 
But  pride  and  selfishness  did  not  belong  to  the  Newton 
family  altogether,  but  has  its  devotees  all  over  the  world. 
We  can  trace  it  as  far  back  as  Cain.  In  a  thousand  forms 
it  has  cursed  the  world.  Look  at  those  two  men  who  went 
up  to  the  temple  to  pray.  The  bold,  proud,  well-dressed 
Pharisee,  satisfied  with  himself,  stands  in  the  center  of  the 
court  and  prays  with  well-made  sentences,  and  surely  those 
who  look  upon  him  will  say,  "  There  is  the  gentleman  of 
the  age;"  just  as  we  short-sighted  creatures  fondle  and 
advance  to  honor  many  a  hypocrite,  because  he  has  the 
ability  to  put  on  a  fair  exterior.  But  as  Jesus  comes  into 
the  hall,  he  points  to  that  plainly-clad  publican,  who  stands 
with  tremling  knees  and  bowed  head  in  that  obscure  cor- 
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ner  near  the  door,  and  prays  in  broken  words  for  mercy, 
and  Jesus  tells  ns  that  this  one,  "  rather  than  the  other," 
is  the  Christian. 

Well,  I  struggled  on,  wading  through  difficulties  and 
over  obstacles,  and  at  last  carne  to  the  close  of  the  school 
year — to  the  last  recitation  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  D 
Chase. 

As  the  respective  standing  of  each  student  was  read  be 
fore  the  school,  I  was  surprised  and  astonished  to  hear  my 
name  at  the  top  of  the  list!  It  was  all  unexpected,  and  I 
cannot  describe  my  feelings  as  I  received  the  first  honor? 
of  the  Institute,  the  principal  remarking  as  he  gave  it  me, 
UA11  must  have  marked  the  industry  and  manly  deport 
ment,  as  well  as  the  studious  habits  of  this  boy."  Oi 
course  it  was  gratifying  to  reflect  that  a  green  Illinoisan 
should,  under  so  many  adverse  circumstances,  bear  away 
the  first  honors  from  a  Connecticut  school. 

The  reader  who  has  carefully  traced  my  wanderings  from 
my  Eockford  home  up  to  this,  my  first  triumph  over  diffi 
culties,  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  every  step  was  contested. 
Indeed,  I  could  have  given  up  many  times,  had  the  in 
clinations  of  nature  been  followed.  But  faith  in  God  gave 
me  courage. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  school  year  of  the  Wesleyan  Uni 
versity  opened,  and  on  the  31st  day  of  August,  1865,  I 
became  a  student  in  the  University.  My  expenses  neces 
sarily  increased,  and,  as  I  had  given  the  time  and  labor  of 
all  my  vacations  for  the  past  year  to  the  Newtons  in  order 
to  retain  my  position,  I  was  in  more  straitened  circum 
stances  than  ever  before;  but  I  was  willing  to  deprive  my 
self  of  every  comfort  of  life,  and  actually  suffered  for  the 
want  of  sufficient  clothes.  With  a  firm  resolution  I  de 
termined  to  meet  every  difficulty,  and  yield  only  when 
compelled  by  necessity.  As  I  now  had  a  room  in  the  col 
lege  buildings,  I  spared  my  employers  the  trouble  of  giv- 
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ing  me  their  back  kitchen  for  my  study;  and,  when  cold 
weather  set  in,  I  had  a  quiet  comfortable  place  in  which  to 
study.  Though  I  was  troubled  in  my  mind  and  put  to  my 
wits'  end  to  find  out  some  honest  and  honorable  means  with 
which  to  meet  my  expenses,  yet  I  did  not  lose  my  confi 
dence  in  God,  but  lived  a  life  of  simple  trust;  feeling  that 
he  never  requires  impossibilities  of  his  creatures.  Be 
sides,  other  students  were  struggling,  some  of  them  living 
on  potatoes  and  corn  bread. 

Oh,  could  our  men  of  wealth  only  look  into  the  cold,  cheer 
less,  dismal  rooms  to  be  found  in  almost  every  college  in 
the  land,  and  there  see  noble  but  indigent  young  men  ru 
ining  their  health  in  the  effort  to  obtain  an  education 
to  prepare  them  for  future  usefulness,  I  think  their  hearts 
would  be  touched!  But  then,  young  men  that  would  rise 
in  the  world,  must  be  hewers  of  their  own  character,  and 
such  are  always  honored. 

But  my  distress  was  gaining  upon  me,  and,  looking  at 
it  from  a  human  standpoint,  it  did  seem  that  I  must  give 
up,  at  least,  until  I  could  earn  a  little  money  with  which 
to  purchase  clothes  and  books. 

During  those  discouraging  days,  many  an  hour  I  spent 
on  my  knees  asking  God  to  help  me.  Hitherto  the  good 
Lord  had  been  merciful  to  me.  I  had  already  passed  two 
of  the  six  years.  I  had  felt  that  I  was  under  the  leadings 
of  Providence  in  this  matter.  I  had  hoped,  almost  against 
hope,  that  I  should  not  at  this  point  be  compelled  to  yield. 
If  my  clothes  would  only  last,  I  could  manage  in  other 
respects  to  go  through  the  school  year.  I  resolved  to  go 
just  as  far  as  I  could,  and  leave  the  rest  with  God. 

But  the  eye  of  Jehovah  was  upon  me,  though,  short 
sighted  and  faithless  as  I  was,  I  could  'not  believe.  I  was 
like  the  disciples  of  old  praying  for  the  deliverance  of 
Peter,  and  when  he  stood  at  the  outer  door  knocking  they 
did  not  believe,  but  thought  it  was  his  angel.  Thus  I 
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prayed.     However,  on    this  wise  the  Lord  answered   my 
prayer. 

During  all  this  time  I  had  charge  of  a  Bible  class  in  one 
of  the  city  churches.  For  several  Sabbaths  I  noticed  an 
elderly  lady  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  sitting  in  a  pew 
opposite  my  class  apparently  very  attentively  listening  to 
what  was  said.  One  Sabbath,  in  particular,  I  noticed  her, 
and  invited  her  to  take  a  seat  in  the  class.  But  she  very 
respectfully  declined. 

The  school  closed,  and  I  went  to  my  room  thinking  noth 
ing  more  about  the  lady  —  as  visits  from  strangers  were  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Shortly  after  this  I  received  a  note 
requesting  me  to  call  on  the  writer  at  such  a  time  and 
place.  I  was  much  puzzled  and  wondered  what  it  all 
meant.  Anxiously  I  waited  for  the  evening  to  arrive,  and, 
upon  the  appointed  time,  I  hastened  to.  the  residence  of 
the  writer  of  the  note,  and,  to  my  surprise,  the  same  lady 
above  referred  to  answered  the  door  bell,  and  invited  me 
into  the  reception  room. 

Looking  upon  me  pleasantly,  she  said,  in  substance,  that 
for  over  a  year  she  had  seen  me  pass  her  residence  to  my 
work  as  regularly  as  clock  work;  that  she  observed  my 
clothes  were  becoming  threadbare,  that  she  knew  what 
kind  of  men  I  was  working  for;  she  had  observed  me  at 
the  meetings  and  had  watched  my  conduct  for  some  time, 
and  as  she  thought  I  was  worthy  of  whatever  she  should  be 
stow  upon  me,  she  now  purposed  giving  me  my  board 
free  of  charge.  She  added  some  other  words,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  they  were,  for  I  was  so  surprised  that  I  was 
almost  overcome.  I  could  hardly  believe  that  she  really 
meant  all  she  said.  Was  it  possible?  My  board  free  for 
over  three  years?  Yes.  That  was  not  all.  She  said  she 
would  take  me  as  a  member  of  her  family.  I  almost 
fainted  under  this  intelligence,  and  replied  to  the  kind 
lady  as  best  I  could,  that  I  deemed  myself  too  unworthy 
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of  so  great  kindness  yet,  if  it  pleased  her  to  bestow  it,  1 
would  most  thankfully  receive  it.  The  name  of  this  lady 
is  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Hayes. 

I  returned  to  my  room  with  heart  overflowing  with  grati 
tude  to  the  kind  lady  for  her  generous  act  and  to  God  in 
dealing  so  mercifully  with  me. 

The  next  morning  I  related  the  incident  to  Messrs.  NewT- 
ton,  supposing  that  they  would  certainly  be  glad  to  get  rid 
of  me;  but  on  the  contrary  they  reproached  me;  telling 
me  that  they  thought  I  was  more  of  a  man  than  to  accept 
such  an  offer,  and  from  such  a  source;  that  it  was  very  un 
certain,  and  if  she  turned  me  away,  they  would  never  take 
me  again.  This  made  me  feel  uncomfortable,  for  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  woman;  but  I  made  up  my  mind  to  accept 
her  hospitality,  their  admonitions  notwithstanding,  for  I 
had  suffered  much  at  their  hands,  and  I  was  now  almost 
destitute  of  clothing,  and  there  was  no  opportunity  to  earn 
any  while  working  under  my  present  contract,  for  they  not 
only  had  two  hours  of  each  day,  and  half  of  Saturday,  but  all 
of  my  vacations.  Yet,  rather  than  to  give  up  my  school 
privileges,  1  would  have  suffered  any  deprivation.  But 
there  was  now  a  change  in  my  favor,  and  I  resolved  to  avail 
myself  of  so  good  an  opportunity,  and  trusted  in  Providence 
for  the  future,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  God  would  not  thus 
mock  my  efforts  and  frustrate  rny  purposes.  On  the  con 
trary,  I  acknowledged  the  good  hand  of  the  Lord  in  it  all. 
So  bidding  them  good-bye,  I  started  for  my  new  home. 

I  found  Mrs.  Hayes  to  be  a  kind-hearted  woman  and  a 
most  excellent  Christian  lady.  She  not  only  gave  me  my 
board,  but  had  several  suits  of  clothes  made  for  me,  and 
gave  me  money  to  meet  my  other  expenses;  in  short,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hayes  did  a  great  deal  for  me,  and  may  God  bless 
them  for  it.  I  now  could  not  help  but  feel  that  God  was 
with  me,  and  that  he  had  done  for  me  far  more  than  I  ever 
expected.  Life  now  presented  a  sunny  side,  and  every- 
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thing    looked   as   if    the   remainder  of    my  college    days 
would  be  crowned  with  uninterrupted  prosperity. 

Though  these  kind  people  did  so  much  for  me,  yet  1  did 
not  give  myself  over  to  idleness,  for  the  good  Lord  only 
helps  such  as  are  willing  to  help  themselves.  So  during 
the  vacations  I  went  out  and  worked  at  my  trade.  One 
vacation  I  spent  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  which  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  inland  cities  in  the  United  States,  and  noted,  the 
country  through,  for  its  morality  and  literary  culture. 
While  here,  I  worked  in  the  Daily  Union  book  room.  I 
found  Springfield  a  very  pleasant  place  to  live  in. 

Being  greatly  refreshed  I  returned  to  the  school  to  re 
sume  my  studies  for  another  term  with  increased  industry 
and  diligence.  To  me  study  was  a  pleasure,  and  books 
were  more  pleasing  companions  than  the  idle,  kid-gloved, 
fashionable  snobs  who  think  themselves  somebody  because 
their  parents  are  blessed  with  a  few  dollars.  But  so  goes 
the  world. 

I  spent  three  vacations  in  Hartford,  noted  for  its  pretty 
women — but  then  the  ladies  all  are  beautiful. 

I  suppose  this  city  has  more  insurance  companies  than 
any  other  in  the  country.  Here  I  worked  on  the  Hartford 
Daily  Post.  This  city  was  only  some  sixteen  miles  from 
Middletown,  and  hence  I  visited  it  quite  often.  But  by 
the  river  it  is  about  twenty  miles,  and  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  skate  the  entire  distance  once  in  two  hours.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  no  more  than  fair  to  add  that  I  skated  with  and 
not  against  the  wind.  I  must  add  that  Hartford  is  one  of 

o 

the  neatest  built  cities  in  all  New  England.     Indeed  it  is  a 
place  I  would  very  much  desire  to  live  in. 

For  culture  and  refinement  few  cities  in  this  country 
present  greater  advantages  than  Hartford.  The  colleges, 
schools,  and  churches  are  among  the  most  attractive  build 
ings  in  the  city.  The  old  Center  Church  is  historically 
known  as  one  of  the  Puritan  landmarks. 
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While  traveling  between  Spr'  ngfield  and  Hartford  I  for 
the  first  time  saw  the  tobacco  plant  growing  in  the  field, 
and  if  the  tobacco  users  could  see  the  filthy  green  worm 
that  chews  it  before  them,  I  think  they  would  turn  from 
the  disgusting  and  filthy  habit.  If  there  is  anything  that 
would  grieve  the  heart  of  God,  it  is  to  see  the  beautiful 
and  fertile  valley  of  the  Connecticut  between  Hartford  and 
Springfield — the  garden  of  New  England — all  given  up  to 
raising  that  filthy  weed — tobacco.  Another  sad  thought 
struck  me  very  forcibly,  viz:  The  poor  students — such  as 
have  no  regular  trades  to  work  at — usually  find  employ 
ment — about  the  only  work  they  can  find — in  these  to 
bacco  fields.  I  have  heard  them  say  that  it  used  to  make 
them  very  sick  to  pick  off  those  filthy  worms  from  the  leaves 
of  the  plant.  But  necessity  forced  them  to  become  unwilling 
laborers  in  the  production  of  this  unmitigated  nuisance. 

I  also  had  the  privilege  of  spending  one  vacation  in  ISTew 
Haven — the  city  of  elms.  I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful 
street  than  Arch.  The  branches  of  the  elms  on  either  side, 
interlacing,  form  a  perfect  arch.  There  is  a  pump  on  the 
campus  whose  waters  are  so  pure,  sparkling  and  sweet  that 
it  is  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  travelers;  and  I  have 
gone  a  mile  in  order  to  drink  at  its  fount.  Truly,  the 
waters  flowing  from  Siloam's  shady  rill  could  not  have 
been  more  healthful  than  these. 

I  have  since  learned  that  the  pump  has  been  removed, 
and  the  well  filled  up.  One  such  fountain  is  worth  more 
to  any  city  than  all  the  saloons  in  the  land.  It  is  my  opin 
ion  that  if  suitable  fountains  were  constructed  in  public 
places  of  our  towns  and  cities,  and  made  free  and  inviting 
to  all,  there  would  not  be  half  the  drunkenness  that  now 
curses  the  land.  In  Germany,  I  remember,  they  had  such 
fountains  erected  on  almost  every  street,  and  thousands, 
during  the  summer  hours,  came  and  slaked  their  thirst. 

Here,  it  was  my  first  privilege  to  live  by  the  seashore. 
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But  my  soul  was  set  on  fire  with  indignation  and  pity 
to  see  God's  holy  Sabbath  profaned  all  along  the  shore, 
either  way  from  the  city,  by  multitudes  of  men  and  women 
either  drinking  and  dancing  on  the  smooth  and  shady 
grounds  spreading  back  from  the  water,  or  gambling,  or 
swimming  by  hundreds  in  the  surf.  But  why  do  I  write 
these  things  against  New  Have^i,  the  city  of  elms,  of  schools, 
of  intelligence,  of  enterprise?  Because  I  saw  them  with 
my  own  eyes,  and  they  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  my 
mind,  and  because  I  had  heard  so  much  about  the  morality 
of  this  city. 

Though  I  spent  six  weeks  here,  yet  they  seemed  very 
short,  for  I  never  tired  in  looking  upon  the  enchantments 
of  the  ocean,  the  coming  and  going  of  vessels  and  great 
steamers,  and  the  usual  bustle  of  city  life.  In  returning 
to  Middletown,  I  went  by  way  of  the  shore  road  as  far  as 
Lime,  and  from  thence  by  steamer  up  the  Connecticut. 
And  it  was  a  memorable  ride  along  the  base  of  those  New 
England  hills,  to  look  upon  the  villages  and  antiquated 
farm-houses.  At  Lime  I  had  to  wait  some  six  hours  for 
the  steamer,  all  of  which  time  I  spent  in  running  from  one 
object  to  another.  I  thought  I  could  catch  another  glimpse 
of  the  sea  by  going  down  through  the  fields  a  short  dis 
tance.  So  off  I  started,  and  went  some  three  miles,  but  to 
no  purpose;  however,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  some 
real  old-fashioned  farm-houses,  and  the  sight  of  these  re 
paid  me  for  my  sea  chase. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut,  and  almost  opposite 
Lime,  is  Saybrook,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  New  Eng 
land,  and  the  former  home  of  Yale  College.  There  is 
a  charm  about  these  Connecticut  towns  I  fail  to  describe. 
They  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  and  Saybrook  pecul 
iarly  impressed  me  with  this  feature  of  New  England  In 
short  the  whole  length  of  the  Connecticut,  from  Spring- 
c'eld  (as  far  up  the  river  as  I  have  ever  been)  to  its  mouth 
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is  lined  with  hamlets,  towns  and  cities,  both  beautiful  and 
picturesque. 

Upon  arriving  at  home,  I  was  well  refreshed  to  enter  up 
on  a  vigorous  year  of  hard  study.  All  of  which  I  was  glad 
to  have  the  privilege  of  doing.  This  was  now  my  fourth 
year  in  Middletown,  and  I  was  real  happy  in  the  pursuit 
of  my  study  and  the  progress  I  was  making,  and,  humanly 
speaking,  I  was  expected  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  graduat 
ing  from  the  University. 

But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  was  cut  short  in  my  ex 
pectations — it  was  not  for  me  to  enjoy  such  privileges  and 
blessings  as  I  was  then  in  the  possession  of  long. 

While  I  heard  and  saw  many  things  I  both  loved  and 
admired,  I  also  observed  many  which  were  not  so  pleasing. 
I  shall  not  speak  of  them  further  than  to  say  that  sin  has 
also  marred  these  beautiful  valleys  and  grand  old  hills. 

I  remember  upon  one  occasion  of  being  invited  to  go 
down  the  river  on  an  excursion.  The  day  was  lovely  in  every 
respect,  and  many  gallant  men  and  beautiful  women  joined 
in  the  festivities.  The  ride  was  all  we  could  expect;  indeed 
the  owner  of  the  handsome  steamer,  acquitted  himself  like 
a  gentleman.  But  on  the  return  they  must  stop  at  Had- 
dam  three  hours  to  shake  the  "light  fantastic  toe"  over  the 
carpet  of  green.  I  spent  the  time  in  taking  a  three  hours' 
ramble  over  the  woodland  hills. 

But  to  return.  At  the  end  of  another  school  year,  I 
thought  I  would  go  to  Albany,  1ST.  Y.,  to  spend  my  vaca 
tion.  I  could  have  found  work  at  Hartford,  New  Haven, 
or  Springfield,  but,  as  I  was  not  really  obliged  to  work,  but 
doing  so  from  a  conscientious  motive  of  helping  myself  all 
I  could,  and  at  the  same  time  wishing  to  see  as  much  of 
the  world  as  I  could,  I  resolved  to  visit  Albany  and  work 
during  the  vacation.  Accordingly  I  laid  my  plans  to  take 
the  steamer  for  New  York  City,  and  from  thence,  another 
boat  up  the  Hudson,  thus  giving  me  a  good  opportunity 
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to  see  many  things  at  about  the  same  expense  as  to  go  in 
the  cars.  Being  all  night  on  the  water,  we  arrived  at  New 
York  about  4  o'clock.  But  I  was  up  at  early  dawn  and  on 
deck  to  drink  in  every  object  of  interest,  to  see,  if  possible, 
if  I  could  recognize  the  places  as  I  saw  them  from  the 
ieck  of  the  vessel  when  first  I  landed  on  these  shores. 
But  found  I  could  not.  Doubtless  such  great  changes  had 
taken  place  that  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  trace  the 
objects. 

I  had  no  sooner  landed  than  I  took  the  street  cars  and 
went  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other,  and  where 
there  were  no  cars,  I  footed  it.  I  also  went  over  to  Brook 
lyn,  and  traveled  by  street  car  and  on  foot  until  I  was  very 
tired.  Already  I  had  spent  about  eleven  hours  in  looking 
upon  the  magnificence  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  In 
several  offices  a  situation  was  offered,  but  declined  to  accept, 
for  I  feared  the  temptations  and  evil  influences  of  this  city 
might  be  too  great  for  me,  hence  I  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
accept.  I  have  learned  that  one  way — and  a  most  effectual 
way  it  is  too  —  to  resist  temptation,  is  to  keep  out  of  its 
influence. 

The  day  being  far  spent,  and  being  fatigued,  I  set  out 
for  the  Hudson,  purposing  to  continue  my  journey  to  Al 
bany.  Walking  leisurely  and  rather  slowly  along,  a  young 
man  rushed  up  and  stuck  a  bill  in  my  face,  which  an 
nounced  the  sale  of  jewelry,  and  great  bargains  to  be  had. 
I  paused  to  read,  and  then  told  the  man  I  did  not  wish  to 
purchase  as  I  never  wore  such  things.  At  this  juncture 
another  came  up  apparently  very  eager  to  learn  the  con 
tents  of  the  bill  and  was  also  very  anxious  to  make  a  pur 
chase,  and  the  two  urged  me  to  go  with  them.  Still  I 
refused,  telling  them  I  had  no  desire  whatever  to  make 
such  a  purchase.  At  length  they  said,  if  1  did  not  wish 
to  purchase,  I  need  not  do  so,  but  they  would  esteem  it  a 
great  favor  to  have  me  go  with  them.  1  still  hesitated,  and 
only  consented  to  go  as  a  mere  matter  of  accommodation 
which  they  assured  me  would  be  greatly  appreciated  by 
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them.  Yet  I  did  not  feel  that  things  were  quite  right. 
Another  thing  that  made  me  regret  my  having  consented  to 
go  was,  as  soon  as  we  had  entered  the  room,  a  door  attend 
ant  locked  it  after  us.  As  for  the  jewelry,  I  would  not  have 
given  one  dollar  for  all  there  was  displayed.  My  two  com 
panions  purchased  freely  and  one  dollar  drew  valuable 
watches — all  the  sales  were  in  purchasing  a  ticket,  and  the 
ticket  drew  whatever  the  number  upon  it  corresponded 
with  in  the  show-case.  I  still  stood  and  looked  on,  and 
was  not  at  all  anxious  to  invest.  But  they  continued  to 
urge  me  to  "  try  my  luck,"  and  I  as  stoutly  refused,  re 
minding  them  of  their  promise. 

But  they  began  to  grow  more  vehement,  and  almost 
compelled  me  to  make  a  purchase.  Finally  they  asked  me 
if  I  had  any  money.  I  told  them  I  had  enough  to  pay  my 
expenses  to  Albany.  Then  they  wanted  me  to  show  it  to 
them.  This  I  refused  to  do,  at  the  same  time  feeling  anx 
ious  for  my  safety.  They  then  grew  angry  and  com 
menced  to  swear  at  me.  This  made  me  feel  still  more 
uncomfortable  and  I  began  to  realize  that  I  must  be  in 
some  of  the  "  sharpers' "  trap. 

Finally  I  told  them  if  they  would  let  me  out  I  would 
make  a  purchase.  To  this  they  agreed.  I  paid  one  dollar, 
and  drew  a  blank.  In  this  I  was  not  disappointed,  for  I 
considered  myself  lucky  if  I  could  regain  my  freedom  at 
the  expense  of  one  dollar.  They  urged  me  several  times 
to  try  my  luck  again  as  I  would  have  better  success.  But 
I  kept  reminding  them  of  their  promise,  constantly  telling 
them  I  had  no  use  for  jewelry. 

At  length  they  unbarred  the  door  and  let  me  out.  When 
1  had  reached  the  street  I  took  a  long  breath,  and  resolved 
not  to  be  thus  caught  again. 

I  continued  my  way  to  the  boat,  purchased  a  ticket,  and 
purposed  sitting  down  and  taking  a  rest.  Having  gone 
aboard,  and,  it  being  quite  warm,  I  took  a  drink  of  water. 
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While  at  the  tank,  a  well-dressed,  fine-looking  and  gentle 
manly  behaved  man  waited  his  turn  after  me  to  take  a 
drink.  While  I  was  drinking  he  asked  me  where  I  was 
going.  I  told  him.  He  wanted  to  know  if  I  lived  at 
Albany.  I  replied  that  I  did  not.  Upon  this  I  passed 
along  to  a  sofa  and  sat  down. 

Scarcely  had  I  seated  myself  than  the  man  at  the  water 
tank  took  a  seat  by  my  side,  and  continued  his  conversa 
tion.  He  was  cleanly  dressed,  had  a  duster,  and  to  all 
appearance  looked  like  a  man  of  business.  He  said  he 
was  a  merchant  in  Albany,  had  been  to  the  city  and  made 
a  purchase  of  goods,  and  there  was  only  an  hour  left  before 
the  boat  started,  and  he  had  to  see  about  the  shipping  of 
his  goods,  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  do  him  so  great 
a  favor  as  to  go  up  town  with  him,  and  accompany  his 
wife  and  sister  to  the  boat  while  he  attended  to  his  goods, 
as  he  had  not  time  to  do  both,  and  he  feared  his  wife  and 
sister  could  not  find  their  way  to  the  boat  alone.  The  re 
quest,  uttered  in  all  sincerity,  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  reason 
able  one,  and,  tired  as  I  was,  I  told  him  I  would  go  with 
him  and  do  as  he  had  requested. 

He  took  me  through  one  street  and  another,  occupying 
my  attention  by  prying  into  my  history  and  asking  very 
personal  questions.  I  felt  somewhat  distressed,  yet  polite 
ness  to  him  forbade  my  doing  otherwise  than  to  answer 
them. 

We  had  traveled  some  two  miles,  and  I  began  to  grow 
anxious  about  getting  back  to  the  boat  in  time,  and  had 
frequently  asked  him  how  much  farther  it  was,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  breaking  away  from  him  and  returning,  when 
a  man,  springing  out  from  some  unperceived  nook,  in 
an  angry  tone  demanded  pay  for  a  bill  of  goods  shipped, 
which  he  violently  shook  in  the  face  of  my  companion.  It 
was  for  the  amount  of  $600.  The  merchant  pulled  out  his 
pocket-book  as  if  he  was  willing  and  ready  to  pay.  But 
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here  came  the  "tug  of  war."  He  had  a  great  roll  of  bills, 
but  all  ranging  from  $500  to  $2,000.  He  could  not  make 
change  so  as  to  pay  the  $000.  In  his  perplexity  he  turned 
to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  had  any  money.  I  replied  that  I 
had.  "How  much  have  you?"  I  said,  about  $50.  He  still 
seemed  perplexed,  and  took  out  another  pocket-book,  arid, 
behold!  he  found  $50  in  small  bills.  Now  if  I  would  lend 
him  my  money  he  could  make  change.  The  man  who  pre 
sented  the  bill  kept  urging  him  to  hurry  up  as  his  time 
was  valuable.  The  merchant  asked  me  if  I  would  lend 
him  my  $50  until  he  reached  the  boat,  when  he  would  re 
pay  me.  I  hesitated.  I  did  not  feel  quite  right  in  the 
matter.  He,  seeing  my  hesitancy,  offered  me  a  $500  bill 
for  security  until  he  reached  the  boat.  Still  I  hesitated. 
He  as  promptly  offered  me  a  $1,000  bill  if  I  would  only 
lend  him  $50,  so  that  he  could  pay  the  man.  I  had  never 
seen  government  bills  of  the  denominations  above  named, 
and  I  feared  there  might  be  another  "sharper's"  catch  in 
this,  so  I  declined. 

Upon  this  they  both  turned  upon  me  and  urged  me  to 
accommodate  them  in  a  matter  of  so  great  importance.  I 
put  my  hand  into  my  pocket,  and  had  hold  of  my  pocket 
book,  when  1  noticed  the  merchant  give  the  other  a  wink 
of  the  eye,  peculiar  and  similar  to  winks  exchanged  at  the 
jewelry  store  where  I  had  so  recently  invested  one  dollar. 
The  thought  flashed  into  my  mind  that  this  was  nothing 
but  a  confidence  game,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  I  turn 
ed  and  ran,  leaving  the  merchant  to  pay  his  own  bills,  and 
to  escort  his  wife  and  sister. 

In  both  instances  above  given  I  was  a  victim  to  the 
"confidence  craft."  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  one 
molested  me  during  the  whole  day  until  near  four  o'clock, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson  steamers'  dock. 

I  barely  reached  the  boat  in  time,  though  I  used  great 
haste  in  returning.  Thus  ended  the  day  in  New  York.  I 
12 
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was  pleased  with  what  I  had  seen,  and  could  not  help  but 
feel  that  Providence  had  protected  me  even  while  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  sought  to  overreach  me.  If  any  of  my 
readers  ever  visit  New  York,  I  hope  they  will  remember 
these  incidents  and  look  out  for  the  sharpers,  for  they  will 
always  come  in  disguise,  professing  the  opposite  of  their 
designs,  and,  doubtless  will  be  the  most  friendly  people 
you  will  meet — that  is,  they  appear  so  to  be. 

Upon  arriving  at  Albany,  I  learned  through  parties  from 
the  vicinity  of  my  father  that  his  family  was  broken  up, 
that  Jacob  had  gone  out  into  the  world  as  I  had  done  be 
fore  him,  that  Mary,  through  heartless  abuse,  suffering  and 
exposure,  was  in  an  asylum  at  Troy,  JS".  Y.,  and  that  rny 
father  had  gone  to  Philadelphia. 

All  this  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  sad.  Oh,  the  deso 
lation  of  rum!  Upon  hearing  this,  I  at  once  hastened  to 
see  Mary,  when  I  for  the  first  time  learned  how  she  had 
been  so  misused,  since  the  death  of  my  mother,  by  my 
father  and  a  step-mother,  as  to  bring  on  derangement,  and 
in  tliis  condition  was  thrust  into  Marshall's  Infirmary,  where 
she  had  been  for  nearly  four  years  when  I  found  her.  She 
was  then  gradually  recovering,  and  her  physician  expressed 
thankfulness  that  I  had  come. 

I  at  once,  though  not  without  a  severe  struggle,  gave  up 
my  studies  to  provide  for  her.  I  felt  this  was  my  duty, 
and  conscience — the  monitor  of  my  life — approved  of  my 
conviction. 

I  first  thought  of  finding  a  home  for  her  until  I  had 
completed  my  education,  but  her  physician  thought  it 
would  not  answer  to  place  her  among  strangers.  So  I  gave 
up  all  my  long-cherished  anticipations,  and  took  her  out  of 
the  asylum  to  provide  her  a  home. 

It  would  seem  that  all  this  was  providential,  and  I  could 
hardly  realize  the  fearful  reality.  It  was  very  hard  to  give 
up  m.y  good  home  at  Mrs.  Hayes's  which  I  had  so  long 
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enjoyed,  and  the  flattering  prospects  of  reaping  the  reward 
of  my  toil  and  Buffering  and  unflinching  determination 
to  graduate  from  college,  nor  could  any  tiling  else  have 
turned  me  from  my  purpose.  But  this  appeal  was  direct, 
and  her  claims  on  me  for  protection  seemed  imperative. 
I  tried  to  find  my  two  brothers,  but  these  I  could  not  find. 
There  was  therefore  not  one  of  the  family  remaining  to 
whom  she  could  go.  While  at  the  asylum  I  further  learned 
that  father  had  sold  his  mountain  home  in  East  Sand  Lake, 
and  had  started  a  liquor  saloon  in  Philadelphia. 

I  think  the  reader  who  has  followed  me  thus  far  in  this 
narrative  knows  pretty  well  where  I  stand  on  the  liquor 
question.  To  learn  that  my  father  had  finally  gone  into 
that  business  made  me  feel  very  bad.  That  soul-destroying 
occupation  has  ruined  millions.  The  marks  of  bloody 
hands  are  all  over  the  liquor-seller's  fortune.  His  business 
is  to  coin  the  diseased  and  depraved  appetite  of  men  into 
money.  There  is  no  single  moral  element  of  legitimate 
commerce  in  it.  "While  other  men  deal  in  that  which 
benefits  the  consumer,  he  trades  in  what  produces  nothing 
but  blight  and  ruin.  Whoever  consumes  his  goods  has 
less  of  moral  character,  of  social  standing,  of  productive 
power,  of  personal  happiness,  of  the  respect  of  men,  and 
the  favor  of  God.  Taken  into  a  family  they  destroy  peace, 
and  love,  and  hope. 

His  earnings  represent  that  which  should  be  food  for 
hungry  children  and  common  comforts  for  distressed  house 
holds.  His  calling  blesses  no  human  being  and  curses 
most  deeply  those  whose  money  he  receives.  As  he  is  suc 
cessful  the  sum  of  human  happiness  diminishes  in  the 
world.  His  business  is  at  war  with  all  public  and  private 
interests.  It  is  the  fruitful  source  of  murder,  beggary 
and  disease.  His  business  place  is  the  scene  of  brawls, 
fighting  and  profanity.  Crime  of  all  kinds  increases  as  he 
prospers.  There  is  not  a  home  in  the  land  but  would  be 
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happier  and  safer  if  his  business  were  blotted  out  of  exist 
ence.  He  stands  the  active  antagonist  to  the  churches,  the 
schools,  the  laws,  the  homes,  the  hopes  of  the  whole  com 
munity.  Mothers  pray  that  their  sons  may  be  saved  from 
his  clutches,  wives  that  their  husbands  may  not  come  near 
him.  The  bread  of  children  depends  upon  the  avoidance 
of  him.  The  public  is  more  secure  on  its  holidays  if  he  be 
compelled  to  lock  up  his  establishment.  The  more  fre 
quently  men  visit  his  place  the  less  likely  they  are  to  at 
tend  to  their  regular  calling.  He  sees  his  patrons  die  in 
the  madness  of  delirium  before  they  have  numbered  half 
their  days,  because  they  have  been  good  customers  of  his. 
All  this  he  sees  and  knows,  and  yet  for  money  he  will  per 
sist  in  the  evil  work.  He  is  able,  as  is  every  other  busi 
ness  man,  to  trace  the  lines  of  his  traffic.  He  knows  who 
are  his  customers  and  where  his  profits  come  from.  He 
understands  perfectly  that  his  gains  represent  the  homes  of 
families  robbed  of  their  shelter,  bread  taken  from  their 
mouths,  and  shoes  from  the  feet  of  children.  That  they 
are  often  the  earnings  of  weary  and  worn  women  with  the 
needle  or  over  the  washtub.  That  they  represent  money 
begged  in  the  name  of  charity  by  his  pitiable  victims  from 
door  to  door.  That  his  every  dollar  represents  unutterable 
agony  and  is  stained  with  human  blood.  And  yet  with  the 
coolest  calculation  he  accepts  the  responsibility  for  the 
money  it  brings.  By  this  cold,  fiendish  greed  for  gain  he 
is  led  on  in  this  traffic  of  infamy.  But  I  could  hardly  be 
lieve  that  my  father,  once  so  noble-hearted,  generous  and 
kind  had  come  to  this.  How  sad!  To  sell  liquor,  what  a 
responsibility ! 

Here  I  lose  sight  of  my  father  altogether.  I  never  could 
obtain  his  address,  and,  at  this  writing,  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  dead  or  alive. 

As  I  look  over  the  strange  scattering  of  my  father's  fam 
ily,  I  have  often  reflected  what  a  wonderful  display  of  the 
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work  of  rum  it  manifests.  There  are  five  of  us  living,  and 
three  of  us  do  not  know  where  the  other  two  are,  and  1 
suppose  father  does  not  know,  and,  possibly,  may  not  care, 
where  any  of  his  children  are.  If  rum  does  not  degrade 
natural  affections,  I  do  not  know  what  does.  The  superin 
tendent  of  the  Infirmary  also  told  me  that  father  came  after 
Marj  in  the  spring,  but,  remembering  what  she  had  passed 
through,  he  refused  to  give  her  up;  and  advised  me  to 
take  her  beyond  his  reach, 

1  a«:ain  set  out  for  the  West,  and,  after  some  effort,  found 
employment  in  the  Racine  Advocate  office.  As  I  had  nothing 
to  commence  with  but  ready  hands  and  willing  heart,  every 
cent  of  my  wages  went  as  fast  as  I  earned  them  in  clothing 
her  up.  At  first  she  was  much  depressed,  but  our  home 
overlooking  the  lake  filled  with  many  a  sail,  and  the  mellow 
sunlight  sparkling  upon  its  glassy  surface,  soon  diverted 
her  mind. 

As  she  had  never  been  to  school  a  day  in  her  life,  and 
fearing  to  send  her  to  school  now  on  account  of  the  state 
of  her  mind,  I  tried  to  learn  her  the  alphabet,  which,  after 
a  great  effort,  I  succeeded  in  doing. 

She  told  me  that  after  mother's  death,  she  had  to  work 
out  of  doors.  In  the  winter  time  she  was  compelled  to 
drive  oxen  and  draw  wood,  wading  through  the  deep  snow 
all  day,  and  often  her  skirts  and  stockings  would  be  frozen 
around  her  ankles,  and  her  feet  and  hands  white  with  frost; 
in  the  summer  time  she  had  to  work  on  the  farm  in  the 
hot  sun;  that  she  did  not  get  half  enough  to  eat;  often  she 
was  so  whipped  that  she  could  not  raise  her  hands  to  her 
head  for  days,  shoulders  and  arms  being  laid  open  in 
gashes;  she  never  was  allowed  time  to  comb  her  hair  ex 
cept  Sundays;  often  sent  to  bed  without  anything  to  eat; 
that  the  last  thing  she  remembers,  she  was  sent  to  her  step 
mother's  brother,  whose  wife  was  on  her  dying  bed.  It 
was  late  in  the  fall,  the  weather  cold.  There  were  five 
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children  in  the  family,  and  she  had  to  do  all  the  work  of 
the  house.  Nights  she  had  to  watch  with  the  sick  woman 
until  twelve  o'clock;  was  forced  to  sew  while  doing  so,  and 
in  a  room  without  a  fire — as  the  man  was  too  stingy  to  al 
low  her  a  fire;  and  that  her  fingers  would  be  so  benumbed 
that  when  she  accidentally  pricked  them  in  sewing,  she 
did  not  feel  it,  nor  would  blood  flow. 

I  could  give  many  pages  of  which  the  above  is  only  to 
illustrate  the  general  fact,  that  all  the  children  were  treated 
heartlessly  at  home. 

Kind  reader,  it  was  this  poor  helpless  sister  I  befriended, 
and  left  my  books  to  provide  and  care  for,  and  in  so  doing, 
however  great  my  sacrifices,  I  have  always  felt  I  was  only 
doing  the  duty  of  a  brother. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CHANGE  OP  OCCUPATION  —  UPS  AND  DOWNS  — AMONG  THE 
PEOPLE — STRANGE  INCIDENTS. 

I  was  getting  along  comfortably,  when  in  the  dead  of 
winter  I  was  thrown  out  of  employment.  This  was  occasioned 
by  business  depression.  I  had  used  up  my  wages  in  pur 
chasing  necessary  clothing  for  sister  and  myself,  hence  I 
could  not  stem  the  tide  of  depression  until  May  or  June,  when 
work  would  be  in  demand.  And  so  I  set  out  to  look  for  work 
in  other  places. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  relate  some  incidents 
in  my  travels.     They  are  many,  but  I  can  give  only  a  few 
which   will    serve    to    illustrate    how   hard    at    times   it   is 
to  find  a  situation.     I  left  Racine,  Wis.,  February  8th,  1868. 
It    was   a  bitter    cold    day,    and    traveling   was    very   un 
comfortable ;    but   I   endured    the   inclement   weather    and 
sought  for  work.     My  first  stopping  place  was  Milwaukee. 
Meeting  with  no  success   here  I  went   to  La  Crosse,   stop 
ping  at  the  intermediate   towns  and  cities.     At  New   Lis 
bon,    Wis.,    while    waiting    in   the   depot   for  the   train,    I 
became   very   depressed   in   mind.      I   was   tired,   hungry, 
and    thirsty.     I    had    but   little    money,    and    hardly   felt 
warranted  to  go  to  a  hotel  for  a  meal.     As  there  was  no 
water  to  be  had  in  the  depot,  I  went  over  the  way,  and 
entering  what  proved  to  be  a  saloon,  asked  for  a  drink  of 
water.     The  bar-tender  very  politely  handed  me  a  glass  of 
water.     While  I  was  drinking  it  the  proprietor,  a  German, 
upbraided  his  clerk  for  giving  me  water,  when  if  he  had 
refused  I  might  have  purchased  lager.     He  said  all  this 
in  German,  which  1  understood,  and  when  I  had  set  down 
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the  glass  I  looked  him  in  the  face  and  in  the  German  lan 
guage  politely  thanked  him  for  the  glass  of  water,  and 
walked  away.  He  looked  astonished,  but  his  hard  features 
did  not  relax. 

The  train  arrived  at  LaCrosse  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  But  I  was  so  saving  of  the  few  dollars  I  had 
that  I  sat  up  the  remainder  of  the  night.  But  even  this 
was  begrudged  me  by  the  hotel-keeper,  and  I  went  out  up 
on  the  streets,  and  walked  up  and  down  until  daylight. 
Thence  I  crossed  the  Mississippi  on  the  ice,  and  footed  my 
way  from  LaCrosse  to  Eushford,  up  the  valley  of  Root 
river,  and  from  there  to  Rochester,  Minn.  While  thus 
traveling  I  was  overtaken  by  a  sudden  thaw,  and  the  walk 
ing  was  rendered  very  bad,  as  the  snow  and  water  in  many 
places  flooded  the  road.  From  Rochester  I  took  the  cars 
to  Owatonna.  Here  I  obtained  a  day  and  a  half  work.  In 
the  evening  I  attended  a  prayer- meeting  for  the  first  time 
in  Minnesota,  but  my  heart  was  so  filled  with  disquietude, 
and  my  mind  so  depressed,  that  I  could  not  enjoy  it.  From 
here  I  went  to  Austin,  where  I  obtained  half  a  day's  work. 
In  the  meantime  the  weather  had  changed,  and  a  great 
snow-storm  prevailed.  We  waited  full  six  hours  for  the 
train,  which  was  blocked  in  by  snow.  While  thus  waiting, 
I  for  the  first  time  saw  Fred  Douglass,  and  listened  to  his 
brilliant  wit,  and  sound  common  sense. 

From  Austin  1  returned  to  Racine,  on  the  promise  ol 
Mr.  Wm.  Louis,  son-in-law  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  a  prominent 
wagon  manufacturer.  Before  I  left  Racine  he  said  he 
would  employ  me  as  book-keeper,  if  I  failed  to  find  work. 
In  this  I  was  also  disappointed.  As  near  as  I  could  learn, 
he  promised  me  this  situation  without  intention  of  ful 
filling.  1  waited  on  him  a  whole  week  to  answer  me,  but 
I  have  not  yet  been  informed.  I  came  to  Kenosha  on  the 
cars,  but  from  there  the  road  was  blocked  up,  so  I  footed 
it  over  the  drifts,  often  sinking  into  them  up  to  my  waist, 
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and  on  the  second  day  met  the  snow-plow  at  Genoa  Junc 
tion,  and  arrived  in  Kockford   about  midnight.     Here  I 
obtained  work  for  three  weeks.     Going  to  Freeport  I  took 
the  cars  to  Port  Byron,  arriving  there  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night.     From  here  I  footed  the  distance  to  Rock  Island  in 
the  same  night,   arriving  at  Moline  just  as  the  sun  was 
rising.     I  was  terribly  scared  several  times  during  my  lone 
ly  night  journey,  once  by  a  ferocious  dog,  and  once  by  a 
strange  noise  for  which  I  could  not  account,  but  which  ap 
peared  to  be  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  washing  against 
rocks  in  the  channel  of  the  river.     The  reader  will  under 
stand  that  the  road  lay  along  the  bank  of  the  river.     An 
other  strange  thing  was,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
I  suddenly  entered  a  dense  fog,  and  after  traveling  some 
time  in  it,  I  as  suddenly  came  out  of  it.     This  was  account 
ed  for  afterward  when  I  learned  that  it  was  low,  marshy 
ground.     On  my  return  I  stopped  at  Fulton.     I  was  now 
out  of  money.     I  asked  several  hotel -keepers  to  keep  me 
all  night,  but,  upon  being  refused,  I  sought  quarters  in 
some  empty  freight  cars.     It  was  so  cold  that  I  was  soon 
frozen  out,  and  had  to  exercise  to  keep  warm.     I  under 
took  to  cross  the  railroad  bridge  which  spans  the  Missis 
sippi,  but  after  feeling  my  way  in  the  dark  on  the  extended 
trestle-work,  at  the  eminent  risk  of  falling  forty  or  fifty 
feet,  I  at  length  reached  the  bridge  proper,  when  I  was 
compelled  to  turn  back,  as  the  guard  woul-1  not  permit  me 
to  pass.     Well,  1  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  run 
ning  and  jumping  to  keep  from  freezing.     Failing  to  find 
work  at  Clinton    and  Lyons,    I  footed    my   way   back  to 
Mt.  Carroll,  where  I  obtained  two  days'  work,   and   then 
returned  to  Rockford. 

These,  my  good  readers  were  some  of  the  efforts  I  put 
forth  to  find  work  to  provide  for  my  poor  sister.  I  cannot 
give  all  the  hardships  endured,  for  they  would  occupy  too 
much  space.  Everything  looked  dark  and  discouraging. 
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It  seemed  too  bad  that  a  living  could  not  be  obtained  at  the 
price  of  honest  industry.  If  other  young  men  have  the 
same  difficulties  in  finding  situations  that  I  experienced,  I 
pity  them.  I  find  that  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  follow,  where  it  is 
possible,  to  always  look  up  a  place  or  situation,  before 
leaving  the  old.  But  of  course  this  cannot  be  done  when 
)ne  is  thrown  out  of  employment,  as  in  my  case. 

I  returned  to  Rockford,  because  I  was  best  known  here, 
and  I  did  not  know  where  else  to  go.  But  many  changes 
had  taken  place  here  in  the  years  that  had  passed  since  I 
left  it.  Mr.  Dougherty  had  died,  and  the  Register  was  owned 
by  others  who  knew  me  not.  True,  they  were  kind  to  me, 
and  helped  me  by  giving  me  a  little  work,  but  I  could  not 
support  my  sister  on  the  limited  amount. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  as  these  I  conceived  the 
idea  of  combining  my  intellectual  attainments  in  some  project 
which  would  bring  relief  to  my  necessities,  and  that  concep 
tion  was  a  religious  paper,  and  1  called  it  the  Golden  Censer. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  publishing  a  paper  never 
entered  my  mind  previous  to  this,  since  my  boyish  attempt 
spoken  of  in  a  previous  chapter.  I  was  studying  for  the 
ministry,  and  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  giving  it  up.  I 
still  clung  to  that  purpose. 

The  whole  project  was  unpremeditated.  I  was  led  to  it  by 
forced  circumstances.  I  had  absolutely  nothing  except  a  formi 
dable  array  of  distinguished  persons  who  commenced  as  poor  as 
myself.  It  seems  to  be  God's  method  of  working.  He  takes  the 
weak  things  to  confound  the  mighty.  It  is  the  same  old  story 
over  and  over.  David,  the  stripling  shepherd  lad  from  the 
flocks  with  his  sling  and  pebbles  meets  the  vaunting  enemy 
of  Israel;  the  humble  and  ignorant — as  the  world  counts 
wisdom — disciples  tell  the  story  of  the  cross  though  op 
posed  by  Jewish  priest  and  Roman  ruler;  God-fearing  and 
man-daring  Luther  takes  down  the  long-neglected  Bible 
and  preaches  a  free  salvation  obtained  through  the  atone 
ment  of  Christ;  Latimer  and  the  martyrs  declared  amid 
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the  tortures  of  the  burning  fagots  that  the  light  which  they 
had  kindled  should  never  go  out;  Bunyan  behind  his  prison 
bars  dreams  of  the  royal  road  cast  up  for  the  ransomed  to 
walk  in,  and  gives  to  the  world  the  Progress  of  the  Pilgrim ; 
Wesley  stands  on  the  grave  of  his  father  and  offers  a  par 
doning  Saviour  to  a  perishing  world;  Whitfield  dared  to 
preach  though  hell  arrayed  itself  against  him.  Time  would 
fail  us  to  tell  of  the  vast  army  of  revivalists,  ministers  and 
workers  in  our  country  who  poured  out  the  best  energies 
of  their  lives  to  save  souls.  And  all  these  were  pressed 
into  their  service  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  were 
modest  and  retiring.  But  the  world  always  looks  to  great 
and  learned  men,  while  the  reverse  is  God's  appointing. 
Go  into  any  country  you  please,  visit  any  college  or  sem 
inary  you  choose,  and  the  wealthy  young  men  are  not  the 
leaders  of  the  people  or  foremost  in  the  noblest  work  which 
can  engage  the  attention  of  men  and  absorb  their  energies. 
I  am  aware  there  are  honorable  exceptions.  But,  as  a  rule, 
the  most  eminent  divines,  the  most  distinguished  states 
men,  the  wisest  rulers,  the  ablest  judges,  the  most  re 
nowned  philosophers,  the  most  successful  evangelists,  came 
from  the  homes  of  poverty,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  were 
the  makers  of  their  own  manhood. 

I  know  of  an  eminent  college  president,  who,  in  his  col 
lege  days,  for  want  of  six  cents  to  pay  postage  on  a  letter, 
had  to  let  it  remain  in  the  postoffice  three  weeks;  of  an 
able  preacher  who,  for  the  want  of  means  while  a  student, 
studied  his  lessons  under  a  street  lamp;  of  a  statesman 
whose  wisdom  filled  the  land — one  whom  millions  have 
learned  to  bless — who  studied  his  borrowed  law  books  while 
walking  twenty  miles  over  a  March  road  in  the  central  part 
of  Illinois.  Indeed,  this  page  could  be  filled  with  inci 
dents  similar  to  the  above,  illustrative  of  the  fact  that  char 
acter  has  to  be  cut  out  with  hard  blows  and  severe  mental 
training,  and  only  the  few  are  willing  to  pay  the  price. 
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But  God  knows  his  workmen.  He  prepares  them  while 
they  are  behind  the  plow,  in  the  forest  with  the  woodsman's 
axe,  in  the  office  as  chore  boys,  in  the  store  or  bank  01 
shop  as  errand  lads,  and  all  at  once  their  names  flash  over 
the  land  as  did  David's  when  he  had  defeated  the  enemy 
of  Israel. 

But  how  was  I  to  publish  a  paper  without  a  cause,  with 
out  friends,  without  money,  without  credit,  or  even  expe 
rience  as  an  editor?  I  hardly  dared  disclose  my  purpose  to 
any  one,  lest  they  would  think  me  deranged  or  a  madman. 
I  had  obtained  a  little  more  work  upon  my  return  to  Rock- 
ford,  so  I  had  a  little  money,  enough,  perhaps,  to  pay  my 
own  and  sister's  board  for  two  weeks.  With  a  heart  too 
full  of  trouble  to  express  on  paper,  I  went  to  a  small  job 
office — then  located  near  the  river,  but  since  discontinued— 
and  hired  the  use  of  the  type  for  one  issue.  For  this  I  paid 
live  dollars.  With  a  cloud  of  doubts,  and  fears,  and  anxiety, 
I  set  every  type  for  the  paper  myself,  working  until  two  or 
three  o'clock  in  the  night.  In  the  stillness  of  the  midnight 
hour  when  naught  broke  the  silence  save 

The  click 
Of  the  type  in  the  stick, 

I  wondered  if  people  would  subscribe  for  the  CENSER.  I 
thought  if  they  could  look  down  into  my  bleeding  heart, 
they  would  subscribe,  whether  they  wanted  it  or  not.  Thus 
day  after  day  and  night  after  night,  I  worked  on,  until  at 
the  end  of  twT>  weeks,  with  many  prayers,  and  trembling 
hands  and  a  fluttering  heart,  I  folded  the  first  sheets  as 
they  came  fresh  from  the  press. 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  as  well  as  to  show  how  faith 
fully  I  have  adhered  to  my  first  assurance  to  the  people,  I 
reproduce  the  salutatory  of  the  first  issue  of  the  CENSER, 
which  is  as  follows: 

"  Through  various  difficulties  and  over  many  obstacles, 
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the  GOLDEN  CENSER  comes  before  the  reader  for  the  first 
time,  fresh  and  full  of  hope.  Questions  will  arise  in  the 
mind  of  the  thoughtful  reader  as  to  what  will  be  the  pol 
icy  of  this  paper;  what  denomination  it  is  to  represent. 
In  meeting  these  inquiries,  it  replies:  It  shall  be  its  life 
purpose  to  make  the  GOLDEN  CENSER  a  first-class  family 
paper.  All  articles  which  have  an  evil  and  pernicious 
influence  will  be  carefully  excluded  from  its  columns.  It 
is  painfully  conscious  that  our  beloved  country  is  flooded 
with  a  literature  which  is  poisoning  the  minds  and  ruining 
the  immortal  souls  of  our  young  people.  To  counteract 
this  tide  of  unwholesome  reading,  it  shall  be  its  aim  to 
place  a  paper  before  the  youth  of  our  land  which  shall 
exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  their  minds.  It  shall  be 
a  paper  for  the  young  Christian  and  aged  saint. 

"  The  GOLDEN  CENSER  is  to  represent  no  denomination, 
for  every  denomination  is  already  ably  represented  by  an 
efficient  press.  It  acknowledges  the  universal  brotherhood 
of  man.  From  whatever  shore  or  clime,  if  he  has  the  im 
print  of  Christ  upon  his  heart,  we  can  shake  him  by  the 
hand  as  a  fellow-pilgrim  on  the  heavenly  journey.  We 
expect  to  associate  with  the  blood-washed  throng  on  the 
shores  of  eternity,  why  not  here?  God  loves  the  heirs  of 
glory,  why  not  we?  They  are  on  their  way  to  a  home  be 
yond  the  river  of  death,  why  not  join  their  company?  We 
may  nut  agree  upon  every  point  in  theology,  but  for  tluit 
shall  we  turn  the  cold  shoulder  and  point  the  finger  of 
contempt?  God  forbid.  We  worship  one  God.  The  same 
Saviour  died  for  all.  We  take  the  same  blessed  Bible  as 
our  guide,  and  expect  to  meet  in  Judgment,  where  it  will 
not  be  asked  what  denomination  we  represented,  but 
whether  we  have  been  workers  in  the  harvest-field  of  the 
world. 

u  But  while  we  take  this  stand,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  un 
derstood  that  we  advocate  church  union.     For  it  is  not 
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clear  to  our  mind  whether  it  would  be  for  the  highest  ad 
vantage  of  the  church  to  become  a  trunk  without  branches. 
We  believe  that  each  branch  of  the  Christian  church  has 
her  mission  in  this  world,  and  with  Jesus  as  its  head,  we 
say,  Press  on  to  victory;  may  God  bless  your  efforts  and 
eternity  reveal  your  works  as  that  of  faithful  servants. 
Nor  do  we  wish  to  be  understood  that  we  shall  uphold  the 
views  of  the  "liberal  Christian,"  who  is  riding  to  heaven 
in  a  golden  chariot;  for  without  the  cross  there  is  no  crown. 
Nor  shall  we  approve  of  the  "isms"  which  are  flooding 
our  land,  and  by  their  false  and  unscriptural  teaching  are 
sending  deluded  mortals  to  hell  by  thousands.  But  we 
shall  be  earnest  workers;  we  shall  advocate  righteousness, 
temperance,  and  a  judgment  to  come;  we  shall  stretch 
forth  our  hand  towards  the  erring,  and  with  tenderness 
and  love  gently  raise  them  up,  pointing  them  to  the  bleed 
ing  Lamb  of  God  'who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.' 
To  this  end  we  ask  that  God  may  give  us  wisdom,  a  hum 
ble  and  submissive  heart,  direct  our  throughts,  guide  us 
in  our  duties,  and  bless  the  mission  of  the  GOLDEN  CEN 
SER  to  the  good  of  its  readers  and  the  world." 

But  all  kinds  of  rumors  were  on  the  streets,  which  made 
me  feel  very  much  discouraged.  However,  I  summoned 
courage,  and  called  on  seven  ministers  in  this  city  and  gave 
them  sample  copies,  with  a  simple  request  that  they  take 
them  to  prayer-meeting  and  give  them  to  earnest  workers, 
and  encourage  my  efforts.  I  also  sent  copies  to  other  min 
isters  all  over  the  country,  with  a  similar  request.  In  the 
city  I  received  no  encouragement,  so  far  as  I  know,  from 
the  pastors  called  on,  and  but  one  from  abroad.  Things 
looked  darker  still,  for  I  expected  some  sympathy  from 
those  who  profess  to  sympathize  with  earth's  sorrowing 
ones,  who  have  consecrated  everything  to  Christ.  It 
seemed  very  dark,  for  now  I  was  not  only  out  of  work,  but 
some  $25  in  debt  for  the  use  of  type  and  press,  and  my  own 
time  and  labor  lost.  Oh,  if  the  people  could  have  looked 
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into  my  heart  and  seen  the  deep  anguish  there,  they  would 
have  been  moved  to  compassion.  But  the  conflict  was  yet 
before  me. 

"With  a  heart  filled  with  doubts  and  anxieties,  unheralded, 
unpuffed,  and  unknown,  I  started  out  on  foot  to  procure 
subscribers.  A  few  who  knew  my  desperate  circumstances 
subscribed  to  encourage  me,  never  expecting  to  see  the  sec 
ond  issue.  Leaving  Rockford  in  the  hands  of  my  friends 
who  promised  to  circulate  the  CENSER  and  procure  sub 
scribers,  I  set  out  for  Cherry  Yalley,  Belvidere,  Caledonia, 
Beloit,  Rockton,  Shirland,  Durand,  and  Winnebago.  These 
places  embrace  a  chain  of  towns  lying  in  a  semi -circle  north 
around  Rockford. 

At  Belvidere,  I  called  on  four  ministers  and  plead  for 
sympathy  and  co-operation  in  obtaining  subscribers.  I 
gave  them  copies,  with  a  similar  request  as  above.  Upon 
calling  on  them  a  second  time  to  learn  of  their  success,  I 
was  told  by  one,  that  the  papers  were  used  to  start  fire  with, 
by  another,  that  he  was  not  in  the  canvassing  business,  by 
a  third,  that  lie  had  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  his  duties, 
and  so  on.  Not  a  single  word  of  encouragement  did  they 
give  me,  but  did  all  they  could  to  discourage  me.  I  turned 
away  grieved — and,  I  could  not  help  giving  vent  to  my 
feelings  in  tears.  Oh,  where  was  the  cup  of  cold  water  giv 
en  in  the  name  of  a  disciple?  where  the  precept  of  the 
golden  rule? 

Being  thus  taunted  and  mocked,  with  a  bleeding  heart 
I  turned  away  from  these  dry  sticks,  these  soulless  mon 
sters,  these  who  denied  me  the  crust  of  bread  or  cup  of 
water,  and  put  my  trust  alone  in  God,  and  relying  upon 
my  own  energy,  set  out  on  foot,  visited  all  the  places  round 
about,  and  personally  asked  the  people  to  patronize  iny 
humble  eiforts. 

I  was  two  weeks  in  making  the  trip.  And  oh,  the  weary 
feet,  and  trial  of  faith,  the  choking  back  the  crushed  feel 
ings,  and  the  heart-sighs  were  known  only  to  myself!  But 
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there  were  wayside  angels — God  bless  them! — who  had 
comforting  words  even  for  me.  Out  of  the  thousands  oi 
homes  visited  by  me — for  I  worked  from  the  time  people 
were  out  of  their  beds  in  the  morning  until  they  retired  at 
evening — I  procured  some  320  subscribers.  About  half 
of  these  had  paid  me.  Foot-sore  and  well-nigh  sick  from 
exhaustion,  I  returned  to  Rockford,  paid  my  bills  for  paper, 
printing,  etc.,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to  bring  out  the  sec 
ond  edition.  This  was  issued  the  same  as  the  first — doing 
all  the  work  myself.  By  the  time  this  was  put  to  press, 
four  weeks  had  expired  since  the  first  issue. 

But  it  was  so  hard.  I  was  sorry  many  times  I  was  so 
foolish  as  to  enter  upon  such  an  undertaking.  "While  thus 
lamenting  I  received  the  following  letter: 

148  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  MAY  6,  1868. 

FRIEND  LEMLEY: — I  feel  that  I  am  no  stranger  to  you, 
for  I  love  all  that  love  my  Savior,  and  I  write  to  encourage 
you,  if  you  are  unselfishly  doing  God's  will.  But  why  not 
put  your  paper  on  higher  ground  than  to  support  self? 
Why  not  propose  to  do  all  in  your  power  and  all  in  the 
power  of  your  friends,  with  the  help  and  blessing  of  God, 
to  try  and  win  sinners  to  Christ — and  that  short  word 
"  sinners"  includes  us  all — to  try  and  make  Christians 
Christ-like,  to  make  them  better,  to  show  them  the  possi 
bility  of  a  better  Christian  life  in  this  world? 

Your  life  has  not  been  of  sore  trouble  for  naught.  Man 
did  it,  but  God  allowed  it,  and  allowed  it  for  good.  He  has 
good  in  store  for  you,  if  you  will  reach  out  your  hand  foi 
it.  May  God  bless  you  and  guide  you  and  show  you  him 
self. 

There  are  two  ways  of  starting  a  newspaper.  The  first, 
is  to  spend  from  $20,000  to  $50,000  to  establish  and  find  a 
circulation.  That  is  man's  way,  and  it  shows  the  usual 
wisdom  of  man  in  its  extravagance.  The  other  way  ia,  to 
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be  sure  yon  are  doing  God's  will,  and  in  faith  rely  upon 
him  to  find  for  it  a  circulation.  God's  blessing  is  worth 
more  than  $50,000  or  $100,000. 

I  believe  in  Providence,  and  I  do  not  know  but  God  has 
been  training  you  for  just  this  work,  and  that  your  paper, 
so  unattractive  to  bigoted  men,  set  in  sects  like  men  in 
plaster  cases  in  order  to  get  their  "  busts,"  may  yet  be  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation.  I  pray  God  that  it  may  be 
a  spiritual  paper,  and  that  its  tendency  may  be  to  draw  a 
backsliden  people  nearer  their  God,  from  whom  they  con 
tinually  confess  they  have  departed.  H.  D. 

This  letter  from  (to  me)  an  entire  stranger  was  a  beam 
of  sunshine  through  the  rifted  clouds.  It  put  new  ideas 
into  my  mind.  I  had  thought  of  nothing  higher,  except  in 
a  general  way,  that  is,  it  was  not  the  burden  of  my  heart 
to  make  it  wholly  a  simple  matter  of  faith  in  God,  and  look 
to  him  for  my  daily  bread,  but  I  was  desperately  struggling 
to  relieve  my  temporal  wants.  I  thought  if  God  should 
bless  my  humble  efforts,  why  not  throw  myself  upon  his 
bounty?  But  I  was  slow  in  learning  this  lesson. 

As  soon  as  the  second  issue  was  from  the  press,  I  again 
set  out  on  foot  to  procure  subscribers.  This  time  1  visited 
New  Milford,  Byron,  Oregon,  Mt.  Morris,  Polo,  Dixon, 
Franklin  Grove,  Ashton,  Rochelle,  Creston,  Malta,  DeKalb 
Center,  Courtland  Station,  and  Sycamore.  1  was  about 
two  weeks  in  completing  this  circuit,  and  returned  to  E-ock- 
ford  with  my  boots  literally  walked  out,  worn  to  shreds, 
but  I  had  four  hundred  names. 

One  of  the  most  fearful  nights  I  ever  passed  was  in  foot 
ing  it  from  Sycamore  to  Belvidere,  across  the  country, 
twenty-two  miles,  in  a  terrible  rain-storm.  There  was  not 
a  dry  thread  on  my  person,  and  I  thought  I  should  give 
up  before  reaching  the  latter  place.  But  I  succeeded,  and 
was  in  time  for  the  night  train  west. 
13 
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I  could  fill  this  page  with  incidents  in  my  canvass,  but  I 
must  hasten  along  with  this  sketch.  I  remember  entering  a 
house  in  Oregon,  when  the  lady  looked  me  in  the  face 
and  exclaimed :  "  Why,  young  man,  you  are  sick  !  "  I 
replied  that  the  hot  sun  constantly  beating  down  upon  my 
temples  caused  me  to  suffer  continually  from  severe  head 
aches,  but  I  could  not  help  it. 

But  why  do  I  prolong  this  scene?  Pen  cannot  describe 
the  hardships  and  the  struggles  and  the  weary,  unceasing 
tramp,  tramp,  from  daylight  to  late  in  the  evening.  But 
in  all  this  I  was  establishing  my  credit,  if  nothing  more. 
Farther,  I  learned  lessons  worth  their  weight  in  pure  gold. 
I  noted  every  word  and  criticism  uttered  or  made,  and  I  ob 
tained  the  expression  of  the  people  as  to  their  idea  of  what 
a  religious  paper  ought  to  be,  and  I  said  to  myself,  God 
being  my  helper,  I  would  incorporate  the  ideas  of  the  peo 
ple,  and  bring  out  just  such  a  paper  as  they  had  indicated. 
Thus  the  reader  will  see  that  I  took  my  first  lessons  in 
editorship  while  tramping  from  door  to  door,  and  listening 
to  the  criticisms,  which  sometimes  were  severe  and  hu 
miliating. 

With  the  experience,  the  money,  and  the  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  names,  I  began  to  feel  encouraged.  I  bent  all  nry 
energies  to  my  task,  and  issued  the  third  number  about 
the  10th  of  June,  and  every  two  weeks  after  this  issue 
through  the  year! 

I  also  received  several  encouraging  letters  of  which  the 
following  is  one: 

BELOIT,  Wis.,  June  7,  1868. 

DEAR  BRO.  LEMLEY: — In  looking  over  the  GOLDEN  CEN 
SER,  to-day,  I  see  so  much  food  for  the  Christian  I  can 
truly  say  that  my  heart  burned  within  me  while  reading 
your  blessed  paper.  I  would  say,  brother,  go  on,  and  may 
God  bless  you,  and  may  you  succeed  in  your  noble  enter- 
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prise;  you  shall  have  my  feeble  prayers,  influence  and 
support,  and  I  doubt  not  that  you  will  soon  have  the  prayers 
and  support  of  all  good  Christians.  I  feel  that  your 
paper  is  just  what  we  all  need  in  our  families  where  we 
have  children.  Keep  up  good  courage  and  let  your  noble 
paper  circulate;  it  will  be  bread  cast  upon  waters;  it  will 
return  with  double  blessing  to  you.  If  you  ever  should 
hear  that  one  precious  soul  has  been  saved  through  God's 
goodness  by  reading  your  paper,  it  would  well  pay  you  for 
all  the  trouble  and  trials  you  have  had.  I  hope  you  will 
succeed;  you  must  not  get  discouraged,  knowing  that  you 
are  in  a  good  cause.  Yours  respectfully, 

M.  D.  CLARKE. 

While  working  on  the  third  issue,  I  purchased  type 
enough  to  set  up  the  entire  paper,  but  the  press -work  had 
to  be  done  at  another  office.  At  the  end  of  six  months 
the  circulation  reached  one  thousand.  But  I  persevered 
with  an  iron  determination,  and  with  an  energy  that  bid 
defiance  to  impossibilities  and  that  would  make  a  failure  a 
success,  I  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  carried  out  my 
purpose.  I  confess  it  required  firmness  and  a  stiff  upper 
lip,  but  I  could  not  for  a  moment  entertain  the  thought  of 
giving  up. 

As  the  reader  might  expect,  I  made  many  blunders.  But 
there  was  always  some  one  ready  to  send  rne  a  cutting, 
stinging  letter.  These  I  would  read,  and  re-read,  bitter 
though  they  were  to  my  sensitive  feelings,  until  the  lesson 
was  stamped  upon  my  mind.  I  cannot  express  the  dis 
comfiture  I  experienced  when  somebody,  being  offended  at 
an  article,  ordered  the  paper  stopped.  I  surely  thought 
my  business  was  ruined,  for  I  expected  the  next  mail  flooded 
with  similar  letters. 

In  the  midst  of  my  perplexities  and  doubts,  I  received 
the  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  Isaiah  B.  Coleman,  West 
Stephentown,  N.  Y.: 
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What  meaneth  this?'  Thus  inquired  the  wondering 
multitude,  when  with  the  sound  of  '  a  rushing,  mighty 
wind,'  God  manifested  himself  to  his  disciples — the  Holy 
Ghost  resting  upon  them  in  *  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire,' 
inspiring  them  with  power  to  speak  with  other  tongues 
the  wonderful  works  of  God.  Not  at  some  mighty,  rush 
ing  wind,  not  at  cloven  tongues  of  fire,  nor  of  the  speaking 
with  other  tongues,  have  we  stood  in  wonder  and  amaze 
ment,  but  at  the  wonderful  power  of  God,  in  taking  instru 
ments  of  humble  birth,  and  transforming  them,  as  it  were, 
into  angels  of  mercy.  So  thought  we,  as  we  took  up  the 
GOLDEN  CENSER,  addressed  to  another,  with  its  pages  all 
aglow,  with  its  sweet-burning  incense,  fragrant  with  its 
well-timed  soul-food,  adapting  itself  to  the  wants  of  its 
many  readers.  The  inquiry  and  amazement  becomes  more 
intense,  as  the  mind  goes  back  only  a  few  years.  When 
its  editor,  as  yet  but  a  boy,  stood  at  the  door  of  the  writer, 
shivering  with  cold — from  his  scanty  clothing — asking 
alms,  with  his  little  brother,  driven  under  fear  of  the  lash 
from  the  door  of  that  humble  home,  by  him,  who  of  all 
others,  should  have  provided  for  and  comforted  those  poor 
worse  than  orphan  boys. 

"Again,  by  the  influence  of  one  whom  he  has  since  chosen 
to  adopt  as  mother,  he  stands  in  the  vestibule  of  the  old 
church  at  West  Stephentown,  N.  Y.,  trembling  lest  none 
should  care  for  the  poor  outcast  boy.  But  he  is  welcomed 
and  soon  stands  in  the  Sunday-school  class,  with  the  boy 
teacher,  whose  head  comes  little  more  than  to  the  shoulder 
of  his  pupil,  to  learn  his  first  lesson  of  the  way  of  life; 
and  to  be  told,  that  though  driven  out  from  home  with 
none  there  to  love  him,  that  the  ever-blessed  Jesus  loved 
and  would  care  tor  the  poor  friendless  boy. 

"  It  is  a  wonder  that  he,  abandoned  by  home  friends,  did 
not  abandon  himself,  and  drift  down  the  ways  of  death, 
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instead  of  climbing  the  rugged  steeps  of  light  and  life, 
and  then  seeking  to  rescue  from  the  asylum  a  deer  sister 
motherless  and  deranged,  forsaken  and  driven  there  by  ill- 
treatment  at  home;  that  for  her  sake  the  GOLDEN  CENSEF 
springs  into  life.  All  this  is  a  matter  of  thanksgiving  ii 
not  of  surprise.  That  it  still  lives  with  its  fast-increasing 
patronage  and  prosperity,  reminds  us  of  the  comforting 
words  of  an  inspired  writer,  'When  my  father  and  my 
mother  forsake  me,  then  the  Lord  will  take  me  up.' 

"  I.  B.  COLEMAN." 

Notwithstanding  the  ups  and  downs,  the  sunshine  and 
the  shadow,  the  joys  and  depressions,  the  CENSER  lived 
through  its  babyhood,  and  its  misgiving  editor  had  the 
satisfaction  of  closing  volume  first  in  triumph.  The  CEN 
SER  was  a  success!  And  not  only  did  the  CENSER  live,  but 
the  editor  lived,  and  so  did  his  sister  for  whom  he  was 
providing,  and  I  paid  cash  for  paper  and  printing  at  the 
end  of  every  issue.  And  over  and  above  all  expenses,  I 
realized  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  I  invested  in 
a  little  home. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

OVERCOMING    DIFFICULTIES  —  WONDERFUL   PROSPERITY A 

HEALTH   TOUR   THROUGH  THE   EAST — THE   SALE  OF  THE 
PAPER  AND  REMOVAL  TO  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

The  prospects  seemed  very  nattering,  and  I  opened  vol. 
II  of  the  Golden  Censer  with  confidence  of  success.  However, 
as  ^the  season  advanced,  I  found  it  much  harder  to  sustain 
myself  than  the  first  year.  This  was  partly  on  account  of 
carrying  a  large  list  of  non-paying  subscribers.  I  used  the 
"  credit  system,"  that  is,  I  sent  the  paper  as  long  as  it  was 
taken  out  of  the  office.  Hence  all  who  failed  to  renew  I  was 
carrying,  and  they  served  only  as  dead  weights. 

I  will  give  an  incident  to  illustrate  how  pressed  I  was  for 
means  to  carry  on  my  work.  A  gentleman  had  presented  me 
with  a  note  he  held  against  another  person.  The  amount  was 
$10.  He  said  I  might  appropriate  it  on  the  paper  if  I  would 
collect  it.  I  wrote  several  times  to  the  maker  of  the  note, 
but  received  no  reply.  At  length  I  was  so  straightened  in 
my  finances  that  I  set  out  on  foot  under  the  noonday  sun  of 
an  August  day,  and  traveled  over  the  dusty  way  nineteen 
miles,  to  collect  the  money.  I  was  successful,  receiving  fifty 
cents  additional  as  interest.  This  greatly  cheered  me,  and 
with  a  stronger  heart  I  returned  to  Rockford,  and  the  paper 
was  saved  a  little  longer. 

But  there  is  no  success  without  effort.  I  fully  understood 
that  many  a  brave  boy  had  come  up  through  as  great,  or 
possibly  greater,  discouragements,  and  finally  succeeded.  I 
was  reminded  of  the  words  of  Sir  Powell  Buxton  when  he 
said  :  "The  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  am  certain  that  the  great 
difference  between  men,  between  the  feeble  and  the  power 
ful,  the  great  and  the  insignificant,  is  energy — invincible 
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determination — a  purpose  once  fixed,  and  then  death  or 
victory.  That  quality  will  do  anything  that  can  be  done  in 
the  world,  and  no  talents,  no  circumstances,  no  opportunities 
will  make  a  two-legged  creature  a  man  without  it."  And 
Pr.  Arnold  has  well  said :  "  If  there  be  one  thing  on  earth 
which  is  truly  admirable,  it  is  to  see  God's  wisdom  blessing 
an  inferiority  of  natural  powers,  where  they  have  been 
honestly,  truly  and  zealously  cultivated."  However,  neither 
the  experience  of  the  first  year,  nor  yet  the  flattering  pros 
pects  before  me  at  the  opening  of  vol.  II,  enabled  me  to  hold 
my  own.  It  was  a  hard  year.  Financially  the  paper  was  a 
failure. 

About  this  time  the  church  gave  me  license  to  preach. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Cates,  then  of  Belvidere,  111.,  invited  me  to 
supply  his  pulpit  for  one  Sabbath,  while  he  was  absent.  I 
accepted  the  invitation  and  prepared  two  sermons  with  great 
care.  They  were  my  first  efforts.  Thus  prepared  I  started 
for  Belvidere.  This  was  to  be  an  eventful  day.  I  kept 
praying  that  I  might  not,  fail,  and  yet  the  thought  of  a  pos 
sible  failure  made  me  feel  very  uncomfortable.  When  the 
church  bell,  at  the  appointed  hour,  called  the  people  together, 
my  heart  fluttered  and  trembled  with  fear.  But  I  entered 
the  church  and  opened  the  services.  The  blessed  Holy 
Spirit  was  with  me,  and,  though  I  read  my  sermon,  yet  I  had 
great  liberty,  and  preached  with  satisfaction,  at  least  to  my 
self.  When  I  sat  down  I  felt  quite  confident  the  people  were 
not  disappointed  in  me.  Something  kept  saying  in  my 
heart,  "You  did  well,  John."  But  there  was  no  vanity  in  this. 
Indeed,  in  the  hundreds  of  sermons  since  preached,  I  never 
could  feel  proud  over  even  the  best  of  my  pulpit  efforts.  How 
ever,  my  trial  was  yet  before  me.  I  write  in  a  small,  con 
densed  style,  and  in  preparing  my  sermons,  the  matter  of 
light,  especially  lamp  light,  was  not  taken  into  consideration. 
So,  when  evening  came,  and  after  the  preliminary  services,  I 
announced  my  text  and  started  off,  as  I  had  done  in  the 
morning,  by  reading  my  sermon.  But,  oh,  the  light  and  the 
fine,  condensed  manuscript  before  me  !  I  could  riot  see.  I 
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strained  my  eyes,  I  crouched  down  nearer  the  pages,  I 
hesitated  and  hitched  along,  mispronouncing  my  words,  the 
blood  rushed  to  my  face,  great  drops  of  perspiration  were 
rolling  down  my  face.  The  younger  portion  of  the  congrega 
tion  snickered,  and  the  good  people  saw  how  embarrassed  I 
was,  and  doubtless  pitied  me.  If  there  had  been  a  knot-hole 
in  the  floor,  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  gone  through  it.  But 
there  was  no  such  easy  escape.  There  I  was,  all  alone,  the 
minister  absent,  and  no  one  to  take  my  place.  What  could  I 
do  ?  To  sit  down  would  have  been  a  mortification  from 
which  I  could  never  have  recovered.  Silently  my  heart  cried 
out :  "0  God,  help  !  "  and  help  came.  The  manuscript  was 
abandoned.  1  was  enabled,  from  memory,  to  recall  the 
general  heads  of  my  discourse,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  clothed 
my  thoughts  in  language,  and  eloquently,  too,  for  I  was 
astonished  at  my  own  voice.  At  the  close  of  the  services  I 
received  man  congratulations.  But  for  months  after  I 
grieved  over  this  unhappy  circumstance.  I  have  read  but 
two  sermons  since. 

I  will  relate  a  few  more  incidents  in  connection  with  my 
early  pulpit  efforts. 

About  a  year  after  my  first  sermon,  a  good  brother  called 
on  me  at  my  office,  and  wanted  me  to  come  down  to  his  church 
at  Westfield — only  eight  miles  from  Rockford.  I  agreed  to 
go,  and,  accordingly,  on  Saturday  evening,  after  the  labors 
in  the  office  were  completed,  I  set  out  on  foot  and  alone, 
expecting  to  be  overtaken  by  some  team  going  that  way  which 
would  give  me  a  ride.  In  this  I  was  not  disappointed,  and 
reached  the  neighborhood  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
As  I  was  a  stranger,  I  thought  I  would  call  on  the  man  who 
invited  me  to  preach.  Going  to  the  house,  I  knocked.  The 
door  was  opened.  I  asked  if  I  could  stay  for  the  night.  The 
lady  thought  not.  I  then  asked  how  far  it  was  to  the  next 
house.  She  said  it  was  over  half  a  mile  to  any  house  where 
they  would  be  likely  to  keep  me.  I  then  asked  her  again  if 
they  could  not  keep  me  for  the  night,  assuring  her  that  a 
lounge  or  carpet  would  satisfy  me.  She  looked  toward  her 
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husband,  who  by  this  time  had  come  to  the  door.  He  said 
that  the  main  part  of  the  building  was  new  and  had  just  been 
plastered,  and  did  not  dare  to  make  up  a  bed  in  any  of  the 
rooms,  as  there  was  great  danger  of  taking  a  severe  cold.  1 
replied  that  I  was  very  careful  of  my  health  and  did  not  wish 
to  expose  myself  to  danger,  and  asked  how  far  it  was  to  Mr. 
Burke's  house.  He  was  another  official  member.  Upon  my 
giving  this  name, -the  man  opened  the  door  wide  so  that  the 
light  fell  full  into  my  face,  and  then  recognized  me.  Covered 
with  mortification  and  making  all  kinds  of  apologies,  he  bid 
me  come  in — the  fire  was  replenished — a  bounteous  supper 
was  soon  ready — a  comfortable  bed  was  in  readiness  against 
the  hour  of  retiring,  and  I  never  found  more  hospitable  people 
in  all  my  travels.  I  preached  the  next  day,  and  was  assured 
by  my  host  that  he  had  never  listened  to  a  sermon  which 
brought  such  conviction,  though  I  took  no  advantage  of  the 
circumstance  of  the  preceding  evening. 

My  old  pastor,  Thomas  K.  Satterfield,  under  whose  preach 
ing  I  was  converted,  hearing  that  I  had  been  licensed  to 
preach,  invited  me  to  supply  his  pulpit  for  a  Sabbath.  1  was 
glad  to  accept  this  invitation,  though  he  was  now  laboring  on 
another  field  from  that  in  which  I  was  converted.  Brother 
Satterfield  had  freely  circulated  the  Golden  Censer,  and  the 
paper  went  into  nearly  every  family  of  his  church.  As  he 
was  not  to  be  at  home,  he  arranged  for  my  accommodations 
at  the  residence  of  a  local  preacher,  Bro.  Burlingame,  the 
father  of  Anson  Burlingame,  well  known  to  the  public  as  the 
ambassador  to  China  in  18(35,  and  in  1868  honored  by  Prince 
Kung  as  special  ambassador  to  the  United  States  and  the 
great  European  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  treaties 
of  amity  with  those  nations.  I  found  Bro.  and  Sister  Bur 
lingame  most  excellent  people,  and  were  proud  of  the  honors 
conferred  upon  their  distinguished  son.  On  the  Saturday 
evening  after  my  arrival  in  the  village  of  Dun  ton,  Cook  Co., 
111.,  Bro.  Burlingame  had  occasion  to  go  down  town,  and  in 
vited  me  to  go  with  him,  and  he  would  introduce  me  to  some 
of  the  brethren  who  desired  to  look  upou  the  face  of  the 
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Censer  editor.  I  complied,  and  was  introduced  to  one  and 
another.  Having  made  several  purchases,  he  was  about  to  re 
turn.  I  followed  him  out  of  the  store,  when  he  remembered 
another  article  needed,  and  returned  to  purchase  it.  I 
remained  on  the  sidewalk,  and  just  one  side  of  the  door,  out 
of  the  observation  of  those  within.  Now,  all  who  have  seen 
the  writer  know  that  he  is  not  very  large,  and  in  those  days 
was  beardless,  and  had  a  boylike  appearance.  Fancy  then 
my  astonishment,  when  heads  crowded  together  and  eagerly 
asked  Brother  Burlingame,  "  What !  is  that  the  editor  of  the 
Censer  ?  Why,  he  don't  look  as  if  he  knew  enough  to  say  boo ! 
He  will  disappoint  the  congregation  to-morrow  !  We  made  a 
mistake  in  getting  that  boy  here  !  We  are  in  for  it.  Why, 
we  supposed  we  were  going  to  have  somebody."  Our  local 
brother  quietly  told  them  to  come  out  and  hear  me. 

All  of  the  above  conversation  was  not  intended  for  my  ears, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Bro.  Burlingame  having  returned  to 
the  sidewalk,  we  started  for  his  home,  he  never  intimating  the 
nature  of  the  conversation,  nor  I  to  him  that  I  had  uninten 
tionally  overheard  it. 

But  the  Sabbath  came.  As  the  Sabbath  school  was  held 
at  nine  o'clock,  in  company  with  the  local  preacher  I  at 
tended.  During  nearly  the  whole  session  an  excellent  brother, 
a  leading  member,  took  it  upon  himself  to  lecture  me,  telling 
me  of  the  intelligence  of  the  congregation,  of  the  culture  of 
their  pastor,  of  the  pulpit  efforts,  and  that  I  would  not  meet 
the  expectation  of  the  people  if  I  displayed  any  vanity  or 
ignorance.  This,  and  what  I  had  heard  the  evening  before, 
made  me  feel  uncomfortable,  and  I  began  to  wish  I  was  at 
home.  However,  I  thanked  the  brother  for  his  timely  warn 
ing  and  suggestions.  With  these  things  on  my  mind,  I 
entered  the  pulpit,  opened  the  services,  and  preached  my 
sermon.  Whether  poor  or  otherwise,  I  could  see  that  the 
congregation  was  not  disappointed.  When  I  came  down  I 
was  almost  thronged  with  hearty  hand-shaking  and  congratu 
lations.  But  then  all  the  difference  was  between  a  success 
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and  a  failure,  and  not  so  much  because  of  the  unpretending 
youth  before  them. 

At  another  time  I  had  an  appointment  at  a  school-house. 
The  Sabbath  school  held  its  session  before  preaching.  I  was 
expected  to  preach.  They  had  heard  of  the  editor  of  the 
CENSER,  and  expected  some  great  personage.  In  the  mean 
time  I  had  entered  the  room,  but  110  one  suspected  the  un 
assuming  young  man  sitting  by  the  stove  as  the  expected 
editor-preacher.  School  closed,  and  one  arid  another  were 
asking  whether  the  expected  preacher  had  arrived.  No  one 
knew  whether  he  had  or  not.  And  then,  as  is  usual  in  some 
places,  I  received  some  compliments  which  were  not  intended 
for  my  ears.  Of  course  I  looked  serious,  and  at  a  crack  in 
the  stove,  in  order  to  keep  my  face  straight.  As  soon  as  the 
tumult  subsided  and  the  room  became  quiet,  I  took  my  seat 
in  the  desk,  and  I  never  saw  such  an  astonished  and  con 
founded  congregation  in  my  life.  But  the  preacher  met  their 
expectations,  and  after  the  sermon  the  good  people  crowded 
around  me,  and  begged  that  I  should  not  remember  their  re 
marks  against  them.  All  of  which  1  took  as  a  good  pleasantry. 

Had  I  space,  and  were  it  interesting,  I  could  give  many 
incidents  similar  to  the  above.  But  these  must  serve.  There 
certainly  is  a  lesson  in  each  one  of  them.  Yet,  poor  human 
nature,  we  have  to  watch  these  tongues  and  these  actions  of 
ours  all  the  time.  They  certainly  had  a  good  effect  upon  me. 
Doubtless  other  ministers  could  give  a  similar  experience. 

But  to  return.  After  a  hard  struggle  with  poverty,  and 
many  personal  efforts,  the  second  volume  of  the  paper  was 
brought  to  its  close. 

The  prospects  before  me  looked  gloomy  enough,  and  my 
mind  became  greatly  depressed,  and  yet  I  could  hardly  en 
dure  the  thought  of  giving  up.  With  desperation  in  the  act, 
more  than  courage  in  the  heart,  I  opened  volume  third.  To 
keep  the  paper  afloat  I  found  it  necessary  to  canvass  from 
place  to  place,  just  as  I  had  done  at  its  commencement.  In 
many  instances,  to  save  a  few  shillings,  I  traveled  from  town 
to  town  on  foot,  often  going  without  my  meals.  Sometimes 
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I  met  with  success,  but  as  often  with  failures.  It  was  dis 
couraging.  0,  the  weary  limbs  and  heartaches,  who  can  tell 
them  ?  Why  are  people  so  slow  to  help  a  struggling  young 
man  ?  Many  times  I  repented  of  my  purpose  in  trying  to 
continue  the  paper.  The  ditch  digger  and  the  street  scaven 
ger  were  really  envied  as  mortals  far  happier  than  I.  What 
vast  amount  of  selfishness  I  unearthed  while  in  the  act  of 
pleading  for  patronage  in  my  business,  out  of  which  I  was 
supporting  a  helpless  sister !  I  think  any  person  less  used 
and  inured  to  hardships  than  the  writer,  would  have 
broken  down  in  health  and  resolution.  God,  however,  led  me 
by  a  way  I  knew  not.  These  were  years  of  trials  and  heart 
aches.  But  I  worked  early  and  late,  and  faithfully,  and 
could  not  help  but  feel  that  if  an  unselfish  motive,  honest 
industry  and  conscientious  dealings  (for  I  was  careful  to 
promptly  pay  all  bills)  were  ever  rewarded,  I  must,  in  the 
end,  succeed.  Thus  I  struggled  through  the  third  year. 

During  the  three  years  I  continued  the  practice  followed 
by  many  publishers,  of  sending  the  paper  to  all  subscribers 
as  long  as  the  paper  was  taken  out  of  the  office.  I  was  thus 
carrying  about  3,000  unpaid  subscriptions.  Some  of  these 
had  taken  the  paper  for  the  three  years  without  paying  for 
it,  others  had  taken  it  for  a  less  length  of  time.  If  these 
subscriptions  had  been  promptly  paid,  I  could  have  prosecuted 
my  work  without  being  bothered  or  firiantially  distressed.  I 
tried  to  collect  the  unpaid  subscriptions.  Those  who  lived 
within  reach,  I  visited  personally.  But  here  was  a  new,  an 
unexpected  disappointment.  Some  had  died  and  relatives 
were  taking  the  paper  out  of  the  office,  supposing  it  had  been 
paid  for,  others  had  moved  away,  the  paper  still  going  to 
some  other  member  of  the  family  who  knew  nothing  about 
the  pay,  others  were  too  poor,  others  not  at  home,  others 
promised  to  pay,  but  never  paid,  while  a  few  paid,  and  ex 
pressed  their  sorrow  to  put  me  to  so  much  trouble.  I  made 
but  little  more  than  my  expenses  in  collecting.  Many  lived 
beyond  my  reach,  to  these  I  sent  letters.  A  few  responded 
while  the  most  were  never  heard  from.  I  was  greatly  troubled. 
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It  was  another  chapter  of  experience.  Publishing  a  paper 
without  advertisements,  and  at  half  the  subscription  price 
asked  by  similar  papers,  it  now  only  became  a  question  of 
time  how  long  I  could  carry  these  "deadheads"  before  I 
would  be  crushed  under  the  burden. 

Well,  I  resolved  to  drop  the  burden  before  it  crushed  me. 
I  thoroughly  revised  my  lists  and  removed  all  names  at  the 
expiration  of  time.  If  the  paper  was  worth  anything,  it  was 
worth  its  price.  It  cut  down  my  list  dreadfully,  and  I  almost 
repented,  but  I  clung  to  my  purpose.  From  that  time  my 
finances  improved,  and  I  have  continued  to  the  present, 
promptly  removing  all  unrenewed  subscriptions.  There  are 
some  unpleasant  things  about  this  method.  For  example, 
there  are  subscribers  upon  the  list  who  have  taken  the  paper 
for  years,  and  in  the  past  have  paid.  Now,  should  they  for 
get  to  renew  before  the  paper  stops,  I  run  the  risk  of  offend 
ing  them.  I  have  lost  many  good,  honest  subscribers  in  this 
way.  But  why  not  continue  such  ?  Simply  for  the  reason 
that  I  could  not  carry  them  in  my  mind,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  I  personally  knew.  Thus,  while  I  lose  many  sub 
scribers  yearly  in  this  way,  yet  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  I 
can  successfully  conduct  the  paper  as  it  is  now  published. 

Having  thus  revised  my  list,the  outlook  for  the  fourth  volume 
was  more  hopeful.  During  the  year  I  was  enabled  to  make 
some  advancement.  My  great  need  was  a  printing  press. 
This  I  had  not  been  able  to  purchase,  nor  was  it  yet  possible 
to  do  so.  A  power  press  was  out  of  the  question,  but  thought 
if  I  could  procure  a  hand-press,  I  could  do  my  own  printing, 
though  at  a  great  inconvenience.  At  this  opportune  moment, 
a  small  religious  paper  at  Polo,  111.,  about  40  miles  from 
Rockford,  was  offered  for  sale.  I  purchased  the  whole  con 
cern,  running  in  debt  for  it.  By  this  transaction  I  secured  a 
hand-press  upon  which  I  purposed  to  print  the  paper.  But 
after  moving  the  press  to  Rockford,  and  after  expending  con 
siderable  money  in  procuring  the  necessary  fixtures,  and 
setting  the  press  in  position,  upon  trial,  to  my  great  disap 
pointment,  I  could  not  make  it  do  as  good  printing  as  I  found 
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it  for  the  interest  of  the  paper  to  do,  so  the  great  bulk  of  the 
office  was  dead  property  on  rny  hands. 

I  became  very  depressed  in  mind,  and  the  cold  sweat 
started  from  every  pore  of  my  body  as  I  thought  of  the  cer 
tain  ruin  which  would  crush  me  when  my  notes  came  due. 
If  a  man  wants  torture  of  mind,  let  him  have  all  his  expecta 
tions  fall  to  ashes,  as  did  mine  in  the  trial  of  that  hand-press, 
and  he  will  know  what  it  is  to  suffer.  It  is  somewhere  re 
lated  that  there  was  an  ingenious  torture  which  consisted  of 
a  cell,  which  at  the  prisoner's  first  entrance  presented  an  air 
of  ease  and  comfort.  After  a  few  days'  confinement  he  began 
to  see  that  its  walls  were  gradually  contracting.  The  dis 
covery  once  made,  the  fact  became  more  appalling  every  day. 
Slowly,  but  terribly,  the  sides  drew  closer,  and  the  unhappy 
victim  was  at  last  crushed  to  death.  What  an  emblem  was 
this  of  my  condition  !  Every  day  was  hastening  the  crisis  when 
I  would  be  crushed  by  debts  hastily  assumed.  It  learned  me 
a  lesson  to  be  more  careful.  But  it  would  not  do  to  give  it 
up,  so  I  pushed  out,  and  again  canvassed  for  the  paper. 
Thus,  by  extra  efforts,  I  paid  for  the  press  and  type  as  fast 
as  I  could. 

The  conviction  somehow  fastened  itself  upon  me  that  I 
would  never  permanently  succeed  until  I  cut  off  the  expense 
of  having  my  printing  done.  A  power  press,  such  as  I  needed, 
would  cost  $1,500  —  a  large  sum  But  I  became  possessed 
with  the  one  great  need.  A  press  I  needed,  a  press  I  must 
have,  and  a  press  I  resolved  to  have.  Now,  when  a  fellow 
resolves  to  do  a  thing,  if  he  has  any  resolution  about  him,  he 
will  honor  the  resolve.  I  spread  the  matter  before  the  Lord. 
I  did  not  want  to  do  a  rash  thing,  but  I  did  want  a  press, 
and  also  felt  impressed  to  lay  the  matter  before  my  readers. 
The  paper  was  meeting  with  favor,  and  many  of  my  patrons 
had  commended  the  prudent  manner  of  its  editorial  conduct, 
and  I  thought  possibly  some  one  would  help  me.  In  this  I 
was  not  disappointed.  Many  responded  liberally,  some  con 
tributing  as  high  as  $25.  The  total  amount  thus  received 
was  $494.96 — nearly  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  press. 
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I  could  no  longer  doubt :  this  was  none  other  than  the 
Lord's  doing.  I  had  also  saved  a  little  above  running  expenses. 
Altogether  I  thought  I  had  enough  for  the  first  payment  to 
wards  a  press,  so  I  wrote  to  Cincinnati,  0.,  about  the  mat 
ter.  I  was  careful  to  state  the  case  just  as  it  was.  Soon  after 
a  representative  of  the  press  builders  called  on  me  in  person. 
Up  to  this  time  I  never  thought  anything  about  my  worthless 
hand-press.  But  while  he  was  talking  with  me,  a  thought 
entered  my  mind,  and  I  asked  him  what  he  would  allow  me 
for  that  hand-press,  pointing  toward  it.  He  looked  at  it,  and 
finally  said,  $250  !  I  could  hardly  believe  that  he  meant  it. 
Why,  it  was  nearly  the  amount  I  had  paid  for  the  whole  con 
cern  —  press  and  all !  By  this  arrangement,  I  was  enabled 
to  pay  $800  !  And  the  press  was  purchased.  I  was  to  have 
one  year  in  which  to  pay  the  remaining  $700.  The  new  press 
at  length  arrived.  It  was  a  beauty,  and  good  as  it  was  beau 
tiful  —  it  printed  the  paper  so  bright  and  clear.  And  then  I 
saved  $27  a  week  by  doing  my  own  printing. 

As  soon  as  the  people  learned  I  had  a  press,  subscriptions 
poured  in  upon  me  from  every  direction,  and  in  less  than 
four  months  the  press  was  all  paid  for !  I  could  hardy  realize 
that  it  was  an  accomplished  fact.  The  tide  had  now  turned, 
and  the  paper  was  destined  to  live  for  "  certain." 

Volume  fifth  was  opened  under  very  favorable  auspices. 
But  let  me  pause  here  and  bring  up  another  thread  of  my 
narrative.  The  reader  will  remember  that  I  had  invested 
$650  the  first  year  in  a  home,  that  is,  I  was  enabled  to  pay 
down  that  amount.  But  the  purchase  was  $1,200.  During 
the  four  years  I  had  paid  the  remaining  $550. 

Also,  in  the  autumn  of  1870  I  became  acquainted  with 
Miss  Clara  E.  Davis,  a  native  of  Lowell,  Mass.  She  was  a 
young  lady  of  pleasing  manners  and  womanly  deportment. 
After  an  acquaintance  and  courtship  of  nearly  a  year,  we 
were  united  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony  by  the  Rev.  C.  Brook- 
ins,  September  20th,  1871.  The  reader  will  remember  that 
Rev.  C.  Brookins  was  my  pastor  while  at  Rochelle,  in  1860. 
Though  converted  under  the  preaching  of  Rev.  Thos.  R. 
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Satterfield,  yet  I  was  not  received  into  the  communion  of  the 
church  until  I  came  to  Rochelle,  and  under  the  ministry  of 
Rev.  C.  Brookins. 

The  present  was  a  prosperous  year.  The  paper  was  grow 
ing  in  circulation  and  in  favor  with  the  people.  But  when  I 
came  to  use  a  power  press,  I  found  another  unlooked-for  dif 
ficulty,  namely,  a  suitable  room  for  an  office.  Most  of  the 
buildings  were  lightly  constructed,  and  the  first  stories  for 
store  purposes.  Those  who  rented  the  first  floor  did  not  want 
the  rumble  and  jar  produced  by  the  running  of  a  printing 
press.  In  the  course  of  18  months  I  was  obliged  to  move 
twice  on  account  of  this.  I  was  not  able  to  pay  the  rent  on 
the  first  floor.  However,  at  length  I  found  a  small  ground- 
floor  office,  but  the  building  wras  poorly  constructed,  and 
besides  very  inconvenient  for  my  purposes.  When  the  cold, 
bitter  days  of  winter  came,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep 
warm.  More  than  once  I  had  to  let  my  employees  abandon 
their  work,  and  seek  war  ner  quarters.  This  greatly  hindered 
the  work,  and  rendered  printing  very  difficult  and  expensive, 
and  gave  poor  results  for  the  labor  expended.  Under  these 
trying  circumstances  I  realized  the  need  of  suitable  quarters. 

Well,  the  seasons  do  not  last  always,  and  the  rigors  of  this 
unusually  cold  winter  finally  passed  away,  and  spring  with 
its  sunny  hours,  its  balmy  air  and  lengthening  days  came 
to  warm  and  to  cheer,  and  with  the  sweet  May  time  came  the 
close  of  volume  fifth. 

Volume  sixth  opened  under  very  flattering  prospects ; 
had  a  good  subscription  list,  and  was  constantly  increasing. 
But  night  and  day  I  was  casting  about  in  my  mind  how  to 
procure  a  suitable  office.  I  dreaded  wintering  in  the  old  place. 
I  also  made  it  a  subject  of  prayer.  I  knew  if  I  had  suitable 
quarters,  I  could  do  much  better  printing,  and  at  less  cost. 
I  have  unbounded  faith  in  answered  prayer  and  in  a  guiding 
Providence.  No  good  thing  will  the  Lord  withhold  from  us 
if  it  is  for  our  best  interest  to  have  it.  So  sure  was  I  that 
the  Lord  would  give  me  a  piece  of  ground  to  build  an  office 
upon,  that  one  day  in  the  month  of  July  I  went  through  the 
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city  prospecting  for  a  location.  At  length  I  found  one  that 
suited  my  fancy,  and  went  to  the  owner  and  inquired  the 
price.  The  price  asked  was  $2,500.  I  had  $400  at  my  com 
mand —  not  much  of  a  prospect  for  building  upon  that  lot. 
But  then  I  did  not  give  up  my  purpose.  Some  time  later  I  found 
a  suitable  locality,  purchased  a  plot  of  ground  66  feet  front  arid 
185  feet  deep,  and  paid  for  it.  This  was  the  first  successful 
step  in  the  direction  of  an  office.  Here  the  matter  rested 
until  the  following  spring,  1874,  when  I  was  enabled  to  let 
the  contract  for  a  very  neat,  substantial  structure,  which  was 
to  be  the  permanent  home  of  the  paper,  as  well  as  of  the 
editor.  The  building  was  to  be  of  stone  and  brick.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  thrills  of  satisfaction  and  of  hopes  about 
to  be  realized  was  when  1  beheld  the  first  load  of  stones 
drawn  to  the  place  of  building. 

With  these  hopes  before  us  we  weathered  another  winter 
in  the  old  quarters,  which  proved  more  moderate  than  the 
previous  winter ;  hence  we  did  not  suffer  so  much.  The  seventh 
volume  opened  with  good  prospects.  Had  print  paper  enough 
in  store  —  and  all  paid  for  —  to  last  up  to  the  middle  of 
August,  at  which  time  the  new  building  would  be  completed. 
Of  course  I  was  anxious  in  regard  to  the  success  of  this  great 
undertaking,  for  financially  the  way  was  not  entirely  clear. 
The  building  was  let  by  contract  at  $6,000.  I  had  $1,300 
deposited  for  this  object.  My  present  home,  which  I  offered 
for  sale,  realized  $3,000.  This  still  left  $1,700  to  be  secured. 
Though  much  depressed  in  mind,  yet  I  was  greatly  comforted, 
strengthened  and  encouraged  by  the  universal  satisfaction 
the  paper  was  giving  its  readers ;  letters  of  commendation 
came  to  me  weekly  to  be  of  good  cheer.  Hitherto  my  spring 
receipts  reached  from  $500  to  $600,  but  this  spring  they 
reached  the  unexpected  and  unprecedented  sum  of  $1,700. 
Truly,  God  was  in  this.  Matters  looked  very  hopeful  indeed, 
and  I  was  enabled  to  meet  all  the  payments  in  my  contract 
as  they  became  due. 

As  the  CENSER  building  progressed  towards  its  completion, 
the  builders  were  inspired  with  such  confidence  towards  me 
14 
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that  they  several  times  urged  me  to  let  them  finish  the  entire 
structure.  The  contract  only  specified  the  enclosing  of  the 
building  and  the  finishing  of  actually  needed  rooms.  I  did 
not  expect,  when  I  let  the  job,  that  more  than  this  could  be 
accomplished  —  and  riot  even  this  without  incurring  heavy 
debts.  But  my  prompt  payments  inspired  my  contractors  to 
make  their  proposals  for  completing  the  edifice.  I  frankly 
told  them  I  had  only  money  enough  to  meet  my  obligations 
to  them.  "  Well,"  they  said,  "we  won't  crowd  you.  It  will 
be  better  for  the  building  and  a  saving  to  you  to  complete  the 
work  now.  We  will  give  you  any  reasonable  time  to  pay  us 
in,  and  will  charge  you  but  six  per  cent  interest."  But  I 
supposed  that  to  let  them  do  the  work  would  involve  the 
necessity  of  mortgaging  the  building,  and  hence  I.  further 
told  them  that  I  had  a  pride  about  me  to  keep  the  CENSER 
building  clear  from  all  mortgages.  To  this  they  replied, 
"  We  will  finish  this  building  as  the  specifications  indicate, 
and  take  your  note  without  security  or  an  indorser."  I  was 
greatly  surprised  at  the  confidence  of  these  men,  and  said  to 
myself,  "Such  confidence  shall  never  be  betrayed."  So  I  was 
persuaded  to  let  them  finish  the  building,  which  they  did. 

About  this  time  the  circulation  of  the  CENSER  had  so  in 
creased  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  use  steam  power. 
I  had  hoped  I  could  defer  this  necessity  until  I  had  strength 
ened  myself  a  little,  for  I  had  invested  my  last  dollar  in  the 
building,  and  ran  seven  hundred  and  ten  dollars  in  debt 
besides.  But  one  of  the  employees  in  the  office  had  such  faith 
in  the  CENSER  and  confidence  in  the  editor's  honesty,  and 
though  he  had  given  me  the  use  of  his  wages  since  March, 
yet  he  offered  to  advance  the  money  to  purchase  the  engine ; 
and  the  engine  \vas  duly  ordered. 

On  the  last  Wednesday  in  August,  1874,  rooms  in  the  new 
office  were  sufficiently  finished  to  move,  and,  accordingly,  the 
employees,  as  well  as  myself,  were  glad  to  pull  up  stakes  and 
move.  Hence  the  CENSER  was  removed  from  Shaw's  block  to 
the  new  office.  This  made  the  third  move,  and,  so  far  as  I 
know.  Providence  permitting,  the  CENSER  has  changed  its 
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location  for  the  last  time.  I  am  very  much  opposed  to 
changes.  Said  a  preacher  to  me  when  the  first  number  of 
the  CENSER  made  its  appearance,  "  80  you  have  finally  de 
cided  to  make  a  trial  of  it  here,  have  you  ?  You  will  find  it 
an  up-hill  business."  I  calmly  replied,  though  a  righteous 
indignation  filled  my  heart,  that  "  1  had  set  the  stake,  and  I 
would  hang  on  to  it  though  I  should  stand  shoulder  deep  in 
difficulties  and  oppositions/'  Well,  I  have  stood  to  my  stake, 
and  now  under  God's  blessing  was  moving  into  an  eight- 
thousand-dollar  office,  and  out  from  under  the  clutches  of 
landlords ;  and  the  reader  may  rest  assured  that  I  greatly 
appreciated  the  change. 

We  had  scarcely  located  our  fixtures  in  the  new  office  when 
the  new  engine  arrived,  and  the  second  number  issued  from 
the  new  quarters  was  printed  by  steam.  This  was  another 
great  triumph.  The  CENSER  in  an  office  of  its  own  and 
printed  by  steam  !  Surely  this  was  climbing  the  hill  of  pros 
perity  faster  than  I  had  ever  anticipated. 

However,  there  were  the  steam  fixtures,  the  connections, 
pumps,  water  and  steam  pipes,  plumbing  and  many  inci 
dental  expenses  which  took  several  hundred  dollars  more. 
By  the  time  the  office  was  in  good  working  condition,  I 
was  pretty  hard  pressed  for  funds,  but  I  kept  up  a  good 
heart  and  trusted  in  G-od.  He  knew  where  the  money  was, 
and,  if  I  deserved  it,  it  would  be  forthcoming. 

But  the  days  of  this  busy  season  were  shortening  and 
winter  was  approaching,  and  during  December  and  January 
the  office  crowded  with  subscriptions  as  never  before.  I  was 
myself  astonished  out  of  measure.  Of  course  this  enabled 
me  to  pay  all  obligations  assumed,  and  had  a  handsome 
balance  in  the  bank  besides.  This  was  a  work  of  faith. 
God  had  prospered  me,  yea,  the  measure  was  filled  up, 
pressed  down,  and  running  over.  Thus  the  Lord  had  led  me 
on  step  by  step  until  the  circulation  of  the  paper  reached 
nearly  12,000. 

When  I  was  bringing  the  first  issue  from  the  press,  a  gen 
tleman  asked  me  what  was  to  be  the  object  of  the  paper. 
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I  simply  told  him  I  did  not  know  —  God  would  open  a  way. 
As  I  advanced,  I  found  that  object  in  the  want  of  a  purely 
religious  paper  free  from  secular  affairs  and  advertisements, 
and  one  so  cheap  that  it  was  within  the  range  of  all. 
There  are  thousands  of  homes  in  our  land  in  which  there 
is  no  religious  reading,  in  which  the  children  are  growing 
up  not  only  ignorant  of  God  and  of  the  principles  of  Chris 
tianity,  but  who  are  supplying  themselves  with  hurtful 
reading.  The  object,  then,  of  the  CENSER  was,  to  reach  the 
masses  with  a  paper  at  once  free  from  all  restraints,  and 
brimful  of  love  and  good  will,  and  though  that  object  has 
only  been  very  partially  attained,  faith  in  the  importance 
and  practicability  of  the  plan  is  not  diminished.  Though 
the  obstacles  are  strong  as  the  walls  of  Jericho,  yet,  like 
those  walls,  they  may  suddenly  crumble  and  leave  us  free 
access  to  the  people.  It  is  at  all  events  an  object  worth 
devoting  one's  life  to.  To  reach  every  street,  lane,  alley 
and  highway,  with  selections  of  the  best  literature  of  the 
day  as  well  as  the  news,  is  an  object  of  transcendent  im 
portance. 

It  is  said  by  an  experienced  observer  that  there  are  three 
stages  in  the  career  of  every  newspaper :  "  First,  nobody 
will  notice  it ;  second,  everybody  offers  all  kinds  of  advice  ; 
third,  from  North,  South,  East  and  West,  people  say  their 
advice  made  the  paper."  I  do  not  know  about  the  third 
proposition,  but  I  do  know  about  the  first,  and  something 
about  the  second.  But  in  my  darkest  hours  I  simply  placed 
my  trembling  hand  in  the  Father's,  and  trusted  His  leadings, 
and  to-day  I  am  a  living  witness  that  he  has  always  led  me 
by  a  way  I  knew  not  out  to  victory . 

But  the  most  eventful  year  of  my  life  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  It  had  been  a  year  of  prosperity,  but  also  a  year  of 
toil,  wearing  away  nerve  force  and  brain  force. 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  paper  was  opened  with  an  entire 
new  outfit  of  type  and  materials  at  a  great  expense.  It  was 
also  enlarged  three-eighths  over  its  previous  size,  that  is,  eight 
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columns  were  added,  and  all  the  columns  made  proportion 
ately  longer. 

I  had  now  unremittingly  toiled  for  seven  years.  My 
labors  were  wearing  me  out  prematurely.  Friends  told  me 
I  must  now  rest  for  a  year.  The  strain  upon  my  energies 
for  these  years  had  been  quite  enough,  and  I  must  now  take 
it  a  little  easier.  I  had  an  office,  a  home,  and  all  the  appli 
ances  for  doing  a  good  work,  and  I  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
But  this  restless,  energetic  spirit  would  not  suffer  me  to  idle 
away  precious  time  —  "better  wear  out  than  rust  out" 
was  the  foolish  motto  over  my  desk. 

But  notwithstanding  I  refused  to  admit  it,  my  health  was 
gradually  failing  me.  Had  no  appetite,  and  almost  daily 
suffered  from  nervousness  and  sick  headaches,  and  I  kept 
growing  worse,  while  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  enlargement 
of  the  paper,  I  had  greatly  added  to  my  labors.  No  one 
who  has  not  had  the  experience  can  realize  how  confining 
an  editor's  life  is.  He  cannot,  as  ministers  often  do,  ex 
change  places,  or  obtain  a  substitute.  He  must  be  at  his 
post,  sick  or  well.  Copy  must  be  prepared  or  the  whole  office 
business  stop.  I  thought  no  one  could  assist  me  in  the 
editorial  work,  and  so  I  pushed  on,  working  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  hours  each  day,  not  from  choice,  but  from  necessity. 
While  I  suffered  much  from  bodily  pain  by  reason  of  close 
application  and  the  increasing  responsibilities  connected 
with  my  work,  yet  I  was  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  bring 
ing  volume  eighth  to  a  successful  close.  It  was  an  unusually 
prosperous  year. 

Volume  ninth  opened  the  1st  of  May.  The  paper  was 
constantly  increasing  in  circulation  and  in  favor  with  the 
people.  However,  few  realized  that  the  editor,  whose 
articles  were  so  admired,  was  constantly  suffering,  and  that 
his  nervous  system  was  gradually  giving  way. 

It  became  very  evident  that  I  must  take  a  rest     And  this, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  Centennial  year,  so  I  made 
preparations  for  a  three  months'  tour  through  the  East. 
And  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  here  give, in  a  condensed 
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farm,  our  wayside  notes  and  observations,  as  they  were 
written  for  the  paper.  In  this  tour,  Mrs.  Lemley  and  our  lit 
tle  three-and-a  half  year  old  son,  Walter  H.,  accompanied  me. 

The  morning  of  our  departure  was  calm,  clear  and  beauti 
ful.  The  sun  never  lifted  his  golden  brow  more  sublimely, 
or  lit  up  the  face  of  nature  more  enchantingly,  nor  flung  his 
beams  on  spire  and  minaret  more  clearly.  And  with  the 
advent  of  the  king  of  day  awoke  the  birds,  and  from  every 
branch  and  leaf  poured  forth  their  sweetest  melody,  as  if  in 
grateful  song  to  God,  who  even  notes  the  falling  sparrow. 
But  then  this  is  the  most  lovely  of  the  seasons,  and  the  dew 
drops  sparkling  like  Orient  gems  in  the  sunlight,  the  fragrance 
of  the  blooming  flowers  in  the  air,  lawns,  gardens,  meadows 
and  fields  arrayed  in  their  vernal  robes,  the  trees  in  full  leaf, 
the  laugh  of  childhood  ringing  out  on  the  stillness  of  the 
morning,  makes  our  heart  young  again,  and  we  bless  God 
for  the  mercies  with  which  he  has  crowned  the  pathway  of 
our  life. 

All  things  being  in  preparation,  we  wended  our  way  to  the 
railway  station,  where  all  was  life  and  bustle.  After  the 
usual  running  to  and  fro  of  baggage-masters,  handshakings 
of  dear  ones  left  behind,  ringing  of  the  engine-bell,  scramble 
of  passengers,  the  train  slowly  moved  away  from  the  depot, 
and  we  were  left  to  our  own  reflections.  After  a  good  look 
at  our  fellow-travelers,  noting  the  different  countenances, 
some  lit  up  with  hope  and  animation,  others  showing  the 
lines  of  care  and  sorrow,  some  happy  and  talkative,  others 
sad  and  silent,  some  in  gay  attire,  others  clad  in  mourning, 
the  whole  making  a  grand  picture  for  the  thoughtful  to 
study,  we  quietly  —  following  the  way  of  editors  —  hid  our- 
self  behind  a  newspaper  to  see  what  the  world  at  large 
was  doing. 

Well,  this  is  a  wonderful  year — it  is  a  Centennial  year, 
and  we  have  Centennial  stores,  Centennial  churches,  Centen 
nial  schools,  Centennial  hats,  bonets,  dresses,  and  we  do  not 
know  what  all.  We  heard  the  other  day  that  a  fond  mother 
named  her  darling,  "  Centennial,"  and  now  a  curious  news- 
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paper  writer  has  been  celebrating  his  Centennial  by  count 
ing  up  the  wars  in  which  civilized  nations  have  been  engaged 
during  the  past  hundred  years.  The  record  which  he  makes 
out  is  a  melancholy  one,  and  offers  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
condition  of  mankind  even  in  their  most  advanced  develop 
ment.  The  writer  in  question  finds  that  no  single  year  of 
the  century  has  thus  far  passed  which  has  been  wholly  free 
from  war,  in  one  part  of  the  world  or  another.  He  also  finds 
that  wars  have  been  most  numerous  among  the  most  civilized 
nations,  and  that  their  wars,  too,  have  been  by  far  the  most 
destructive.  During  the  seventy  years  of  the  century,  Great 
Britain  has  been  engaged  in  forty-nine  wars,  France  in 
thirty-seven,  Russia  in  twenty-one,  Austria  in  twelve,  Prussia 
in  seven,  and  the  United  States,  to  go  no  further  in  the  list, 
in  three,  not  counting  our  far  more  numerous  Indian  wars. 
Had  the  writer  gone  a  little  further  and  reckoned  up  the 
lives  that  have  been  sacrificed  in  all  these  wars,  the  treasure 
that  has  been  squandered  in  them  and  productive  industry 
that  has  been  lost  to  the  world,  he  might  have  supplied  the 
materials  for  a  tolerably  impressive  tract  to  be  issued  by  the 
Peace  Society.  And,  yet,  even  in  the  midst  of  this  intelli 
gent  age,  England  spends  two  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
building  of  a  single  war  vessel. 

We  purposed  to  go  by  way  of  the  lakes,  so  at  Chicago  we 
engaged  passage  on  the  beautiful  steamer  Idaho,  and  at  sun 
down  she  left  her  dock.  It  was  a  calm,  beautiful  evening ; 
soon  the  steamer  glided  down  the  harbor  into  the  blue  waters 
of  Lake  Michigan.  The  lake  breeze  was  cool,  bracing  and 
wonderfully  refreshing  to  weary  brain  and  body.  To  the 
right  of  us  the  vast  expanse  of  water  met  the  horizon,  to  the 
left  was  the  Illinois  shore,  and  in  our  rear  the  massive 
blocks,  lofty  spires,  and  dense  smoke  of  Chicago  were  fast 
receding  from  our  view,  and  finally  night  and  darkness 
closed  in  upon  us,  and  we  retired  for  the  night. 

When  we  awoke  the  next  morning,  we  noticed  the  labor 
of  the  engine  had  ceased,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  motion 
to  the  boat.  Coming  on  deck,  we  found  a  dense  fog  pre- 
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vailing,  and  which  did  not  lift  until  about  nine  o'clock,  hence 
we  were  four  hours  late  in  reaching  Milwaukee.  Upon  land 
ing,  we  took  a  hasty  walk  to  the  post-office.  The  city  is 
beautifully  located  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
and  is  built  of  cream  colored  brick,  many  of  the  blocks  and 
streets  presenting  an  appearance  not  to  be  excelled  by  other 
cities.  We  also  noticed  "town  pumps"  on  many  street 
corners,  not  unlike  those  we  have  seen  in  German  cities,  and 
which  recalled  to  memory  the  days  of  other  and  happy  years, 
and  more  forcibly  so,  when,  while  passing  one  of  these 
pumps,  two  damsels  came  to  draw  water,  and  as  the  vessel 
was  filling,  the  older  cried  out  to  the  younger,  "  ga  nouch,  ga 
nouch" — enough,  enough.  Some  of  the  leading  merchants 
are  Germans  —  there  is  a  large  element  of  this  people  in 
Milwaukee.  The  narrow  sidewalks  were  in  strange  contrast, 
or  rather  out  of  proportion,  with  the  massive  buildings, 
among  which  the  Roman  Catholic  convent,  occupying  one 
entire  block,  is  at  once  imposing  and  suggestive.  The  post- 
office,  court-house,  several  hotels,  and  many  other  prominent 
buildings  strike  the  beholder  with  admiration. 

Leaving  Milwaukee,  we  were  soon  on  the  "  rolling  deep," 
but  the  massive  boat  fearing  neither  wind  nor  waves  held  on 
her  way  over  the  darkling  waters,  and  in  a  few  hours  sky 
and  water  met  on  the  horizon,  and  all  around  us  was  the 
great  deep.  The  temperature  was  also  falling,  and  by  three 
o'clock,  we  found  it  necessary  to  put  on  our  overcoat,  and 
then  we  shivered  with  the  cold.  Finally,  it  became  so  un 
comfortably  cold  that  the  porter  built  fires  in  the  stoves,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  day  was  only  rendered  endurable  by 
red-hot  stoves. 

The  following  morning,  about  eight  o'clock,  we  reached 
Pine  River.  Here  the  boat  took  in  wood,  and,  having  about 
two  hours,  we  visited  the  town,  Charlevoix,  and,  back  of  the 
village,  we  were  regaled  by  the  song  of  birds,  the  lavish  pro 
fusion  of  wild  flowers  —  of  which  we  gathered  a  large 
bouquet  —  the  towering  pine,  birch,  tamarack,  and  beach,  and 
in  the  near  distance  Pine  Lake  stretched  away  as  far  as  the 
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eye  could  see,  fringed  on  either  side  by  vast  forest  trees. 
The  lake  is  four  miles  wide  and  sixteen  miles  long.  The 
village  contains  a  post-office,  printing  office  and  school. 

Leaving  Pine  River,  for  several  hours  we  had  a  clear  sky, 
then  alternately  we  would  pass  through  a  belt  of  fog  and 
sunshine,  forming  a  strange  combination  of  storm  and  fair 
weather.  At  the  foot  of  the  lake,  or  rather  some  twelve 
miles  out  on  the  shoals,  we  noticed  Waugoshance  light-house 
when  we  were  in  a  belt  of  sunshine,  and  would  hear  the  bell 
in  its  tower  when  we  entered  the  belt  of  fog.  The  tones  of 
the  chiming  bell  were  both  friendly  and  served  as  a  warning 
to  keep  off  the  shoals.  Would  that  we  all  heeded  the  church 
bell  with  as  much  promptness  as  did  the  pilot  the  fog  bell ! 

Off  to  the  west  we  could  descry  Beaver  Island,  and  farther 
north  and  nearer  to  us  the  island  of  St.  Helena  made  its  ap 
pearance.  This  island  is  noted  for  its  fisheries,  and  off  to 
the  west  of  it  the  celebrated  Mackinaw  trout  are  caught. 

A  few  miles  farther  on  and  McGulpin's  Point  was  visible, 
and  we  enter  the  straits  of  Mackinaw.  A  little  farther  east 
and  old  Fort  Mackinaw  presents  a  few  crumbling  stones  as 
the  last  vestige  of  where  armies  once  fought. 

Presently  our  boat  made  towards  Mackinaw  Island,  which 
is  nearly  opposite  to  Fort  Mackinaw  and  is  a  place  larger  in 
name  than  in  reality.  The  village  is  located  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  or  more  properly  a  cliff,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  an 
other  fort.  As  soon  as  the  boat  touched  the  wharf,  we 
hastened  up  the  cliff  to  take  a  hasty  look  at  the  old  fort 
which  is  kept  in  repairs.  Here  we  saw  some  eight  or  ten 
brass  cannon,  one  mortar,  and  several  heaps  of  iron  cannon 
balls.  There  were  also  soldiers'  barracks  on  the  ground,  and 
the  "  boys  in  blue,"  though  looking  at  us  closely,  concluded 
we  were  for  peace,  and  hence  did  not  "  show  fight."  But 
from  this  elevated  spot,  one  of  the  grandest  views  of  the 
straits  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  is  afforded. 

Our  time  being  up,  we  hastened  back  to  the  boat,  and  in 
our  way  saw  several  stores  filled  with  Indian  curiosities,  and 
also  the  old  head-quarters  of  a  once  flourishing  fur  company. 
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Again  we  set  out  to  sea,  and  passing  Bois  Blanc  Island, 
entered  Lake  Huron.  No  sooner  had  we  fairly  entered  the 
lake  than  we  were  again  surrounded  by  fog.  This  hindered 
the  progress  of  the  vessel  very  much,  as  it  could  not  run  at 
its  usual  speed,  and  several  times  had  to  drift  on  the  waters. 
However,  the  next  day  about  noon  we  passed  into  a  rough 
sea,  and  the  waves  struck  against  the  sides  ot  the  vessels 
with  force  enough  — seemingly  —  to  dash  it  in  pieces.  The 
rolling  of  such  high  waves  was  accounted  for  when,  a  little 
farther  on,  we  passed  out  of  the  fog,  and  the  light-house  011 
Point  au  Barques  was  visible,  and  we  at  once  knew  that  we 
had  just  passed  Saginaw  Bay,  up  which  the  wind  had  an 
undisturbed  sweep  for  many  miles.  For  several  hours  clear 
sky  and  sunshine  cheered  us  on  the  way,  and  we  embraced 
the  opportunity  in  noting  the  villages  and  forests  intervening 
on  the  shore.  But  soon  we  were  plunged  into  another  fog 
which  lasted  until  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Lake  Huron. 

Upon  entering  St.  Glair  River,  the  fog  was  all  left  behind 
us  in  the  lake,  the  temperature  was  higher,  and  Port  Huron 
on  the  American  side  and  Port  Sanaa  on  the  Ontario  side 
of  the  St.  Glair  presented  fine  views  from  the  river. 

It  was  now  night,  the  sun  having,  some  twelve  miles 
back,  sunk  into  the  waters  of  Huron,  and  yet  we  were  not 
willing  to  give  up  the  beautiful  sights  on  both  banks  of  the 
river.  The  sky  being  clear,  and  the  moon  lending  us  its 
milder  beams,  we  could  obtain  a  tolerably  fair  view  of  sur 
rounding  objects. 

A  short  distance  below  Port  Huron,  our  boat  received  some 
fifty  cords  of  \vood,  the  loading  of  which  took  the  greater 
part  of  the  night,  so  that  by  the  time  we  reached  Lake  St. 
Clair,  daylight  dispersed  the  shades  of  night,  and  we  were 
permitted  to  see  the  beautiful  landscapes,  the  farm-houses, 
nourishing  villages,  and  great  hotels  erected  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  by  the  pleasure-loving  people  of  Detroit. 

It  would  seem  that  on  either  side  of  the  St.  Glair  from 
Port  Huron  down  to  the  lake,  nature  had  spread  before  the 
admiring  eye  her  loveliest  gifts,  and,  to  one  seeking  rest  and 
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recreation,  is  soul-inspiring.  The  same  is  equally  true  of 
Lake  St.  Clair.  A  more  beautiful  body  of  water,  shimmer 
ing  in  the  morning  sun  as  it  did  when  we  looked  upon  it, 
the  little  wavelets  dancing  for  very  joy  before  the  rippling 
zephyrs,  ought  to  enliven  the  saddest  heart  and  to  divert  the 
most  engrossed  mind. 

Having  passed  through  the  above  lake,  we  entered  the 
Detroit  River.  To  give  a  description  of  all  that  passed  before 
the  eye  from  the  time  we  leave  St.  Clair  Lake  until  we  enter 
Lake  Erie,  would  require  an  abler  pen  than  ours,  and  hence 
we  will  only  point  out  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  objects. 

As  soon  as  we  entered  the  Detroit  River,  the  city  of  Detroit 
on  the  American  side,  and  Windsor  on  the  Ontario  side  of 
the  river  are  visible,  while  on  both  shores,  and  especially  on 
the  American,  fine  residences,  surrounded  by  beautiful 
lawns,  enchanting  groves,  and  winding  walks  till  the  observer 
with  admiration.  Upon  a  near  approach  to  the  city,  steamers 
and  other  vessels  throng  the  wharf  for  miles,  presenting  a 
pleasing  appearance.  Presently  the  massive  blocks  and 
handsome  streets  are  clearly  defined,  arid  the  great  metropolis 
of  Michigan  stretches  out  over  a  gradually  rising  hillside  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see,  a  vast  sea  of  brick  walls,  towers, 
steeples,  and  minarets  ;  while  Windsor  upon  the  opposite 
side  was  "no  mean  city." 

When  the  boat  landed,  though  only  a  few  minutes  were 
given  us,  we  took  a  hasty  run  up  into  the  city,  and  the 
farther  we  went,  the  more  beautiful  the  streets  appeared. 
Truly,  our  Detroit  readers  have  a  city  of  which  they  may  well 
be  proud.  At  this  point  all  the  passengers  and  freight 
passing  over  the  Great  Western  Railway  and  the  Michigan 
Central  are  taken  across  the  river  in  steam  ferry  boats.  We 
saw  two  trains  taken  over,  and  were  surprised  to  see  how 
easy  it  was  done. 

Once  more  the  signal  \vas  given,  and  we  hastened  to  the 
boat,  and  were  soon  on  the  way  down  the  river.  The  views 
on  either  side  of  us  were  beautiful  beyond  description.  After 
a  few  hours'  ride  amid  theso  enchantments,  the  steamer 
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entered  Lake  Erie.  The  weather  is  calm,  the  lake  presents 
a  mirror-  like  appearance,  is  literally  thronged  with  steamers, 
barges,  schooners  and  minor  crafts.  To  the  right  of  us  are 
several  islands,  and  now  we  are  passing  near  by  where  Com 
modore  Perry  once  fought,  and  was  victorious. 

A  few  hours  later,  and  we  passed  into  another  fog,  in 
which  we  were  enveloped  until  within  thirty  miles  of  Buffalo. 

The  following  day,  about  nine  o'clock,  the  city  of  Buffalo 
was  visible  on  the  horizon,  while  south  of  us  the  lofty  hills  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dunkirk  reared  their  forest  brows  heavenward, 
and  to  the  north  the  sand  beach  of  Ontario  presented  a  belt- 
along  the  edge  of  the  water  in  strange  contrast  with  the 
forests  in  the  background. 

From  Buffalo  we  took  the  cars  over  the  Erie  railway  as  far 
as  Waverly,  and  thence  the  Lehigh  Valley  as  far  as  Bethle 
hem  Pa.,  thence  the  North  Pennsylvania  to  Philadelphia. 
The  scenery  along  this  route  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  our 
pen  is  inadequate  to  describe  it.  From  Buffalo  to  Hornells- 
ville  the  country  is  broken  and  frequently  the  train  rushes 
around  a  side-hill,  or  wrecklessly  plunges  into  a  valley,  or 
flashes  over  a  bridge.  Warsaw  was  a  beautiful  village  nest 
ling  between  two  lofty  hills.  A  little  farther  on  Castle  Falls 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  passengers.  Here  a  con 
siderable  stream  dashes  over  solid  rocks  into  the  abyss  some 
hundred  feet  below,  and  the  vapor  rising  therefrom  paints 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow  on  stream  and  shore.  By  the  time 
we  reached  Hornellsville,  the  country  was  still  more  broken, 
and  the  hills  gave  place  to  mountains.  The  city  itself,  on 
either  side,  is  overshadowed  by  towering  hills  rising  to  an 
altitude  of  several  hundred  feet.  Both  this  city  and  Elmira 
are  beautiful  for  situation,  neat  in  appearance  and  attractive 
to  the  traveler;  the  streets  being  fairly  arched  by  shade  trees, 
presented  a  picturesque  appearance,  upon  which  the  eye  ever 
loves  to  rest. 

From  Waverly,  or  more  properly  from  Towanda,  Pa.,  we 
enter  the  grand  scenery  of  the  Susquehanna  .Valley.  From 
this  point  the  railroad  winds  around  among  the  mountains 
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keeping  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
until  we  reach  Pittston.  With  the  river  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  lofty  mountains  on  the  other  the  traveler  is  ever 
entertained  in  looking  at  the  objects  which  present  them 
selves.  Now  the  train  with  fearful  speed  plunges  past 
a  ledge  of  rocks,  then  through  a  valley,  thence  along  the 
margin  of  the  river,  thence  past  a  beautiful  cascade,  over 
deep  ravines,  around  sharp  curves,  through  deep  cuts,  over 
extended  bridges,  past  farm-houses  and  growing  fields,  on 
it  plunges,  as  if  bent  on  destruction,  winding  around  the 
base  of  mountains  which  are  frequently  seen  several  minutes 
before  from  the  opposite  car  window.  Thus  we  ride  for 
several  hours,  when  all  at  once  we  see  a  strange-looking 
object,  rearing  its  black  column  towards  the  sky.  While 
wondering  as  to  what  this  strange  object  could  be,  the  brakes 
man  shouts  "  Pittston,"  and  we  are  reminded  that  we  are 
now  entering  the  great  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  far-famed 
mining  regions,  and  that  black  thing  we  saw  was  a  coal 
shaft.  Pittston,  Wilkesbarre,  South  Wilkesbarre,  arid  Sugar 
Notch  are  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  and  are  all  con 
nected  by  canals  and  coal  switches.  We  had  no  idea  of  the 
extensiveness  of  the  coal  shafts.  Wilkesbarre  is  a  city  of 
miners.  Thousands  are  daily  digging  in  these  rich  deposits 
for  the  coal  burned  all  over  the  United  States.  No  less  than 
20,000,000  tons  of  coal  are  mined  in  this  valley  every  year. 
In  the  mines,  unwrought,  it  is  worth  fifty  cents  a  ton,  or 
$10,000,000 ;  mined  and  brought  to  the  surface,  it  is  worth 
$1.50  a  ton,  or  $30,000,000;  ground,  broken  and  placed  on 
the  cars,  it  is  worth  $2.50  a  ton,  or  $50,000,000;  delivered 
at  the  boundaries  of  the  state  or  on  shipboard,  it  is  worth  on 
an  average  $5.50,  or  $110,000,000.  This  sum  annually  finds 
its  way  into  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  into  the  hands  of  the 
miners  arid  the  railroads. 

From  Sugar  Notch  commenced  the  climbing  of  the  moun 
tain,  and  the  powerful  engine  took  us  up  with  much  greater 
speed  than  we  had  anticipated.  But  it  was  a  surprising 
sight  to  see  the  iron  horse  puff  arid  snort  with  gravitation. 
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The  engine  in  many  instances  was  in  full  view  from  the  car 
window7,  arid  twice  we  were  able  to  see  the  head-light,  the 
track  winding  in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe.  At  length  the 
summit  was  reached,  and  the  great  mining  valley  some  hun 
dreds  of  feet  below  us  stretched  away  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see,  and  along  the  sides  of  lie  mountain  on  either  side  of 
the  valley  were  the  great  coal  shafts.  The  whole  presented 
a  sublime  sight,  for,  as  we  looked  down  upon  it,  it  seemed  a 
continuous  city  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  and  the  river 
winding  its  way  through  the  centre  of  the  plain,  and  the 
sun  shining  upon  its  sparkling  waters  shimmering  on  the 
wavelets  caused  by  gusts  of  wind  was  a  sight  which  must 
be  seen  in  order  to  obtai.i  a  comprehensive  idea  of  its  grand- 
ness. 

From  Warrior  Run  we  commenced  the  descent  of  the 
mountain,  and,  as  if  the  engine-driver  was  bound  to  have 
revenge  for  the  struggle  up  the  other  side,  now  plunged  with 
reckless  speed  down  into  the  abys  below  Down,  down  we 
go,  until  the  towering  mountains  on  either  side  seem  to 
darken  the  light  of  day.  To  describe  this  ride,  or  rather 
plunge  for  life,  is  beyond  our  ability.  On  either  side  were 
the  most  magnificent  sceneries  we  have  ever  witnessed.  Up 
among  the  barren  rocks  of  the  mountain's  summit,  was  a  rill. 
We  thought  nothing  of  it,  until,  at  Newport,  we  came  upon 
it  again,  literally  thronged  with  thousands,  if  not  millions 
of  logs.  Where  they  all  came  from,  it  is  hard  to  tell,  but 
there  seemingly  was  lumber  enough  in  the  logs  to  supply  the 
nation.  The  sight  surpassed  anything  of  the  kind  we  have 
ever  seen.  These  were  being  worked  into  lumber  at  Ne  wpoi  t 
and  White  Haven.  From  here  two  double-track  railroads, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  stream,  which,  strange  to  say,  ex 
change  sides  two  or  three  times,  following  the  stream  down 
the  mountain.  On  the  opposite  side  were  long  coal  trains 
going  and  coming  ;  several  of  these  we  overtook,  one  of  which 
was  reckless  enough  to  try  a  race,  and  it  was  fearful  to  see 
it  plunging  down  the  rocky  way  and  around  curves.  At  one 
place  the  train  extended  over  three  curves,  and  it  looked 
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like  a  huge  snake  crawling  out  from  behind  a  great  rock. 
Of  course  it  was  engaged  in  an  unequal  contest,  and  was 
beaten. 

At  length  the  towering  peak  of  Mt.  Pisgah  was  in  full 
view,  and,  for  the  first  time  we  saw  the  mountain  end  of  the 
celebrated  Switchback  railroad.  No  sooner  had  our  eyes 
surveyed  this,  than  around  a  sharp  curve  plunged  the  train, 
and,  what  we  saw  before  us.  we  were  able  to  see  from  the 
opposite  side  in  our  rear.  While  viewing  this  Switzerland 
of  America,  "  Mauch  Chunk  "  was  shouted  through  the  car. 
And  so  it  was.  How  a  town  could  be  built  in  such  a  place, 
puzzled  us,  but  then  these  Pennsylvania  people  are  remark 
able  not  only  for  their  coal  shafts,  but  for  building  towns. 
We  stepped  from  the  car  upon  the  platform  of  the  depot  to 
obtain  a  better  view  of  this  remarkable  town.  One  of  the 
most  noted  features  of  the  place  is  the  striking  contrast 
which  each  portion  of  the  town  presents  to  the  other.  It 
may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  three  distinct  parts,  namely 
Mauch  Chunk,  built  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  base  of  the  moun 
tain,  and  partly  fronting  the  river ;  Upper  Mauch  Chunk, 
upon  an  extensive  plateau,  over  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
town  proper ;  and  East  Mauch  Chunk,  upon  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  The  river  here  referred  to  is  the  Delaware, 
and  it  was  the  rill  which  we  first  saw  above  Newport.  The 
town  contains  many  fine  three  and  four-story  buildings,  the 
landscapes  are  marvelous  in  their  beauty,  the  Switchback 
railroad  is  a  prominent  feature,  and  the  river  at  the  base 
winding  around  among  the  towering  and  overhanging  cliffs 
presents  a  view  well  pleasing  to  the  beholder. 

We  would  love  to  climb  these  mountains,  go  down  into  the 
coal  shafts,  and  visit  the  extensive  underground  railroads, 
but  we  cannot.  We  had  no  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  min 
ing  operations  going  on  in  these  mountains,  and  it  would 
pay  any  one  to  stop  off  at  Mauch  Chunk  and  look  at  the 
wonderful  sights  there  to  be  seen. 

A  short  distance  below  Mauch  Chunk  we  passed  Slating- 
ton.  Here  are  extensive  mines  of  roof  slate,  and  all  other 
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kinds  of  slates.  Vast  quantities  of  these  valuable  stone  are 
deposited  in  the  hillsides  upon  the  river's  bank.  The  rail 
road  several  times  passed  through  cuts  in  which  we  could  see 
the  slate  formations  in  great  abundance. 

Farther  on,  and  more  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Hoken- 
danqua  and  Catasauqua,  we  passed  through  the  great  beds 
of  iron  ore,  and  factories  for  extracting  the  iron  from  the 
soil  and  rock  were  located  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  At 
Catasauqua  we  saw  pig  iron  enough  to  supply  a  continent. 

Just  below  these  places  is  Allentown,  a  handsome  city, 
beautifully  located,  and  noted  for  its  extensive  iron  works. 
Of  these  we  saw  some  very  extensive  furnaces  and  shops. 

At  Bethlehem,  only  four  miles  below,  and  a  place  of  10,000 
inhabitants,  arid  in  full  view  of  Allentown,  we  took  the 
North  Pennsylvania  railroad  without  change  of  cars.  We 
were  now  within  fifty-five  miles  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
face  of  the  country  changed  very  much  in  its  appearance. 
The  mountains  were  all  left  behind  us,  and  waving  fields  of 
grain,  strips  of  forests,  green  meadows,  fine  farm-houses, 
orchards  and  gardens  were  on  every  hand.  One  of  the 
striking  things  noticeable  is  the  everywhere  present  shutters 
on  the  first  story  of  houses,  and  blinds  on  the  second  and 
third,  usually  painted  in  different  colors ;  thus,  if  the  shut 
ters  were  white,  the  blinds  would  be  green.  The  scenery 
along  the  road  is  very  attractive.  The  country  is  under  an 
advanced  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  farmer  makes  as  much 
off  of  his  forty  acres  as  many  a  one  out  West  does  off  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  but  then  the  land  is  worked  here. 
For  wheat  it  is  plowed  no  less  than  three  times.  The  farmer 
for  his  painstaking  usually  secures  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre;  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  arid  other  products  in  the  same 
proportions.  The  above  facts  were  stated  to  us  by  an  old 
Pennsylvania  Quaker  farmer  who  had  some  $60,000  to  his 
credit  in  the  bank.  The  last  item,  however,  we  did  not  learn 
from  him. 

But  we  are  now  nearing  the  city ;   every  half   mile  we 
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pass  a  suburban  village  which  seems  nothing  but  mansions 
and  palaces.  The  poor  people,  if  there  are  any,  must  live 
elsewhere. 

When  the  train  rolled  into  the  depot  it  was  about  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  we  were  tired  enough  to  rest.  So  we 
did  not  really  see  the  city  until  the  following  morning. 

At  sunrise  the  following  day,  we  were  awakened  by  the 
chime  of  sweet-toned  bells.  The  first  morning  in  Phila 
delphia,  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  was  very  beautiful,  and 
the  city  itself  was  a  marvel  and  a  wonder.  From  windows, 
turrets,  towers  and  battlements  float  flags  and  banners. 
Thousands,  aye,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  flags  of  all 
nations  unfurled  to  the  breeze  float  upon  the  caressing  winds 
of  this  quiet  summer  hour  and  lend  a  glory  to  the  streets  of 
the  city. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Philadelphia  is  a  magnificent  park 
called  Fairmount,  which  contains  about  three  thousand  acres 
of  land.  There  are  meadows  and  grassy  hills,  and  beautiful 
groves,  and  smooth,  wide  carriage  drives,  and  lovely  shady 
walks,  and  through  the  whole  of  it  runs  the  placid  river 
Schuylkill.  More  than  two  thousand  acres  of  this  park  have 
been  appropriated  for  the  Centennial  buildings  and  for  exhi 
bition  purposes  generally. 

There  were  five  massive  buildings  on  the  ground.  The 
main  exhibition  building  was  constructed  almost  entirely  of 
iron  and  glass  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,600,000,  and  covered 
20  acres  of  ground.  Attracted  by  its  immensity,  we  enter 
and  for  a  time  stand  spell-bound  as  our  eyes  for  the  first  time 
fall  on  the  grand  panorama  of  nations  before  us.  The  wild 
est  imagination  of  unbridled  thought  never  pictured  such  a 
scene  as  this.  The  brightest  ray  that  gleamed  through  the 
vista  of  a  hundred  years  never  filled  America  with  a  glory 
such  as  we  are  permitted  to  look  upon  to-day.  Who  ever 
dreamed  that  the  first  Centennial  in  our  history  should  dawn 
upon  a  nation  of  over  forty  millions  of  inhabitants  —  a  na 
tion  free  and  prosperous,  strong  in  all  the  arts  of  peace, 
culture  and  refinement,  gratefully  gathering  like  the  Israel- 
15 
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ites  —  God's  chosen  people  —  at  their  religious  capital  in 
ancient  times  to  grasp  each  other's  hands  in  friendly  greeting 
and  to  acknowledge  the  common  brotherhood  of  the  human 
family,  and  to  thank  Him  for  our  goodly  heritage  and  con 
tinued  national  existence, 

"  From  out  whose  hand 
The  centuries  drop  like  grains  of  sand." 

As  the  music  of  the  great  organ  mingles  in  accordant 
harmony  with  the  notes  of  sweetness  that  float  up  from  the 
other  sections  of  this  monster  building,  and  their  reverberat 
ing  harmonies  combine  and  softly  die  away  through  the  un 
furled  flags  and  banners  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world 
that  festoon  and  play  in  the  mellow  light  as  if  in  affection 
over  the  archways  and  pillars  of  their  respective  depart 
ments,  the  thought  occurs  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is 
for  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  to  dwell  together  as 
brethren  in  unity,  and  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  the 
world  if  wars  arid  rumors  of  wars  were  heard  of  no  more. 
How  cheering  it  is  to  reflect  that  the  great  nations  of  the 
earth  are  to-day  gathered  within  the  range  of  the  eye  to 
promote  the  arts  of  peace,  arid  to  extend  good-will  to  each 
other ! 

In  this  great  hall  are  exhibited  goods  and  manufactures  of 
every  possible  kind,  and  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
There  are  wide  passages  or  avenues  up  and  down  the  build 
ing,  and  other  crossways  intersecting  these.  The  spaces 
between  are  divided  up  according  to  the  amount  of  room 
required  among  the  nations  exhibiting ;  thus  all  the  articles 
of  each  nation  are  in  separate  departments.  These  are  filled 
with  the  curious,  the  beautiful,  the  ornamental,  the  wonder 
ful  and  the  useful  that  the  wants  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
several  nations  have  taught  them  to  make  and  adapt  to  their 
needs  and  their  comforts.  To  walk  up  and  down  every 
avenue  and  passage  and  review  the  many  things  to  be  seen, 
eleven  miles  must  be  traversed.  To  do  this  intelligently 
will  require  many  weary  steps,  but  where  shall  we  com 
mence  in  this  Babel  of  nations  arid  confusion  of  tongues  ? 
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Yonder  are  curiously  constructed  pillars  and  arches.  We 
hasten  to  the  entrance.  Over  it  in  large  letters  is  the  word 
"  Egypt,"  and  above  this  are  the  national  colors  tastefully 
festooned.  As  we  look  upon  these,  our  eyes  were  arrested 
by  these  words,  "  Egypt,  the  oldest  people  of  the  world, 
sends  its  greeting  to  the  youngest  nation."  What  a  beauti 
ful  sentiment,  thought  we,  and  how  full  of  meaning  !  While 
thus  reflecting  and  admiring  the  massive  pillars  arid  lofty 
arches,  a  native  in  full  Oriental  costume  passes  out  the  en 
trance,  and  as  we  looked  upon  his  dark  face  and  curious 
attire,  so  like  representations  all  have  seen,  we  said,  "  Truly 
this  is  that  ancient  people  that  were  a  nation  when  the  world 
was  young.  In  the  days  of  Abraham  we  read  of  the  exist 
ence  of  this  people,  and  now  a  representative  of  this  historic 
nation  passes  in  full  view."  We  pass  through  the  arch,  and 
the  first  object  that  presents  itself  is  a  large,  elegant 
painting  of  Cairo,  capital  of  Egypt,  with  its  massive  temples, 
mosques,  royal  palace  and  ancient  battlements.  Near  the 
city  is  the  historic  Nile — the  very  hope  of  the  land,  and 
beyond,  towering  high  in  the  air,  are  the  pyramids  or  tombs 
of  the  Pharaohs.  Next  we  noticed  a  veritable  pyramid  on  a 
small  scale,  but  complete  in  all  its  proportions  —  it  was 
of  marble.  The  original,  said  to  be  470  feet  high,  is  the  tomb 
of  Khoofou.  Beyond  this  we  noticed  a  stone  portrait  of 
Seti  I.,  very  ancient.  A  door  of  the  sanctuary  of  a  mosque, 
carved  and  inlaid  with  ebony  and  ivory,  made  in  the  four 
teenth  century,  was  next  passed.  It  was  curiously  con 
structed  and  we  cannot  describe  it.  Next  we  noticed  a  bust 
of  Pharaoh  Ramses  I.  The  reign  of  this  Pharaoh  or  mon 
arch  dates  back  to  1350  B.  C.,  and  he  is  said  to  be  the 
Pharaoh  of  whom  Moses  speaks  in  the  wonderful  deliverance 
of  the  Israelites  from  the  house  of  bondage.  The  original 
of  this  statue  was  found  in  Egypt,  and  it  represents  the 
king  as  a  young  man.  A  very  large  collection  of  Oriental 
plants  were  admired  by  all  who  saw  them.  A  striking  object 
to  the  American  was  a  stuffed  crocodile  some  fifteen  feet 
long.  It  was  an  ugly-looking  monster,  and  a  man  in  its 
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jaws  —  that  is,  when  it  was  alive  —  stood  a  poor  chance  for  es 
cape.  A  plaster  cast  of  Cleopatra  is  suggestive  to  the  student 
of  history,  and  as  we  looked  at  it  we  really  wondered  if  the 
original  was  the  beautiful  woman  she  is  said  to  have  been. 
There  were  many  photographs  of  ancient  ruins  of  temples 
and  cities,  among  which  we  mention  the  pyramid  of  Cheops, 
temple  of  Denderah,  and  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  curiously 
ornamented  vases,  silk-embroidered  curtains,  magnificent 
door  curtains,  gold- wrought,  and  many  other  articles  which 
display  both  skill  and  inte  ligence  in  their  construction,  were 
on  exhibition.  We  next  entered  the  Chinese  department,  and 
as  v.e  do  so,  a  half  dozen  or  more  Chinamen  arrest  our  at 
tention.  To  us  they  were  as  much  of  a  study  as  any  object 
they  exhibited.  When  we  reflect  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  425,218,152,  or  a  little  more  than  ten  Chinamen  to 
one  American  (including  all  our  foreign  elements),  this  race 
becomes  an  interesting  one,  and  the  more  so  when  we  take 
into  consideration  their  moral  condition.  As  we.  looked  into 
the  faces  of  these  men  flitting  about  with  duster  in  hand, 
carefully  and  tastefully  arranging  and  dusting  their  articles 
on  exhibition,  we  wondered  if  they  would  ever  be  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  whether  they  would  ever  accept 
the  Christian's  Saviour.  While  cunning  and  imitative,  he  is 
neither  inventive  nor  progressive  in  modern  arts  and  science. 
We  saw  no  implements  of  husbandry  nor  models  for  schools, 
nor  books  for  mental  improvement ;  the  same  rude  and  un 
wieldy  implements  used  thousands  of  years  ago  are  still 
employed.  It  is  a  little  strange  when  we  reflect  that  with 
this  people  several  useful  inventions  were  first  discovered, 
such  as  printing,  spinning  and  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 
There  is  little  or  no  improvement  made  upon  the  original, 
while  other  nations  have  far  outstripped  them  in  these  respects. 
Most  of  the  articles  displayed  were  lacquered  ware  and 
porcelain  vases.  Conspicuous  above  other  objects  were  several 
miniature  towers  which  truly  presented  an  Oriental  appear 
ance  both  in  design  and  construction. 

Having  passed  through  the  Chinese  department,  we  next 
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came  to  Japan,  which  is  in  close  proximity  to  China.  As  we 
entered  we  saw  some  twenty  or  more  of  the  native  Japanese 
flitting  about  here  and  there,  looking  after  the  interests  of 
their  department.  This  race  is  small  of  stature,  dark  in 
complexion,  hair  and  eyes  jet  black,  but  unlike  the  China 
men  they  have  discarded  their  native  attire  and  are  dressed 
in  the  latest  and  most  approved  American  styles,  and  to  see 
them  in  high-crowned  silk  hats,  silk  neck-ties,  neatly  fitting 
coats  and  pants,  and  polished  boots,  is  amusing  and  suggest 
ive,  and  strongly  reminds  one  of  a  "  four-year-old "  just 
coming  out  in  pants  ;  but  they  look  quite  intelligent,  and  to 
see  them  conning  over  the  latest  papers  with  an  air  of  self- 
sufficiency  peculiar  to  themselves  is  enough  to  upset  the 
gravity  of  any  one.  However,  they  are  quick  to  learn,  polite 
in  address  and  polished  in  manners.  The  Japanese  are  five 
hundred  years  ahead  of  the  Chinamen.  In  the  mechanical 
arts  the  Japanese  have  also  attained  great  excellence,  espe 
cially  in  metallurgy  and  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
lacquer  ware  and  silk  fabrics.  In  some  of  these  departments 
we  saw  specimens  of  work  so  exquisite  in  design  and  execu 
tion  as  to  fairly  rival  the  -best  of  European  products.  Among 
these  we  noticed  corrugated  silk  cloth,  pictures  in  relief  on 
silk,  silk  brocade  and  fancy  work. 

While  we  are  writing  about  this  wonderful  people,  we 
must  mention  their  bazaar.  This  building  represents  the 
native  store  or  shop.  The  wood  and  other  articles  used  in 
construction,  and  also  the  vases  and  flowers  in  the  surround 
ing  garden,  were  imported  from  Japan,  and  all  the  work 
has  been  done  by  Japanese  artisans,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  edifices  on  the  ground,  and  in  its  construction 
not  a  nail  or  a  screw  has  been  used. 

Switzerland,  the  land  of  mountain,  valleys  and  lakes, 
presented  a  great  variety  of  objects  which  served  to  call  to 
mind  the  country  from  which  they  came,  in  the  thought  of 
the  Alps,  with  its  peaks  of  snow,  and  seas  of  ice,  and  vast 
fields  of  glaciers,  and  falling  avalanches ;  then  of  valleys 
filled  with  purple  vintage,  far-reaching  fields,  green  and 
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luxuriant  meadows,  made  so  by  mountain  streams;  then  of 
the  lakes,  of  which  Geneva  and  Zurich  are  the  most  lovely 
and  far-famed.  And  then  who  has  not  read  of  G-risons,  the 
most  sequestered  valleys  of  Switzerland,  drained  by  the 
tributaries  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  and  of  the  forests  of 
kSchwyz,  Uri  and  Unterwalden,  surrounding  the  lake  of  Lu 
cerne  ;  of  the  mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  of  the 
treacherous  glaciers,  and  vast  seas  of  ice ;  and  lower  down, 
of  the  pasture  lands,  and  the  ever  enchanting  tales  of  the 
highland  shepherd  ?  Such  memories  as  these  were  flitting 
through  our  mind  as  we  looked  upon  the  varied  articles 
spread  out  before  our  vision.  Prominent  among  these  were 
the  far-famed  Geneva  watches,  the  Basle  silks  and  the  St. 
Gall  and  Appenzell  embroideries.  These,  together  with 
the  minerals  illustrating  the  geological  formations  traversed 
by  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  won  the  attention  of  throngs  of 
visitors. 

In  the  Belgian  department  we  saw  an  entire  piece  of 
carpet  which  must  have  been  not  less  than  forty  feet  square 
— a  marvel  in  itself. 

Austria,  the  land  of  the  Vistula,  the  Elbe  and  the  Dnies 
ter,  and  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  had  an  almost  endless  dis 
play  of  its  productions: 

Germany,  the  editor's  own  native  land,  the  land  of  art, 
literature  and  deep  thinkers, — this  country  had  a  good  dis 
play  of  its  resources.  The  oldest  and  most  important  of  the 
German  industrial  arts  are  the  manufacture  of  linen  and 
woolen  goods.  Toys,  wooden  clocks  and  wood-carvings, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  almost  a  specialty  of  German 
industry,  were  largely  displayed.  The  clocks  attracted  at 
tention  because  of  their  rich  carvings,  antiquated  styles, 
curious  designs,  and  the  figure  woiks  attached. 

France  was  extensively  represented.  Among  the  curious 
things  was  a  portable  cook-stove  used  in  the  army  at  Sedan. 
In  the  carriage  department  we  noticed  some  superior  work 
manship  ;  there  were  also  a  goodly  variety  in  styles.  Some 
of  these  seemed  strange  and  antiquated.  One  of  the  at- 
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tractions  was  a  stage  coach.  For  design  and  finish  we 
never  saw  anything  like  it.  There  was  also  a  curiously  con 
structed  three-wheeled  carriage  so  arranged  that  two  large 
dogs  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  side  wheels  propelled  it 
along.  There  were  many  other  curious  inventions  which  we 
cannot  describe. 

Canada  was  very  largely  represented,  and  we  were  sur 
prised  to  see  such  a  variety  of  all  kinds  of  manufactured 
articles. 

Jamaica,  one  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  by  far  the 
most  important  of  those  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  had  a 
fair  representation  of  the  products  of  its  soil. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  we  next  noticed  on  the  overhang 
ing  banner,  and,  prompted  by  curiosity  to  see  what  that  far 
away  land  could  bring  to  the  Centennial,  we  entered,  and 
found  no  mean  collection  of  copper  ores  and  other  collection 
of  minerals.  Among  the  curious,  there  was  a  work-box  con 
structed  of  wood  from  South  Africa,  and  a  table  made  of 
various  colonial  timbers. 

In  our  tour  of  the  nations,  as  arranged  here  in  the  exhi 
bition,  we  came  to  the  department  of  Hawaii.  As  we  saw  the 
name  on  the  banner,  we  wondered  what  these  islands  from  mid 
Pacific  could  present,  especially  wheif  we  know  these  islands 
to  be  both  rugged  and  volcanic.  It  is  said  that  the  two  promi 
nent  mountain  peaks  of  Hawaii,  Mauna  Kea  and  Manna  Loa, 
are  each  14,000  feet  in  height,  one  of  which  is  covered  with  per 
petual  snow,  presenting  a  sublime  spectacle  to  the  approach 
ing  vessel.  Kilanea,  on  Mauna  Loa  mountain,  is  also  said 
to  be  the  largest  active  vole  aio  in  the  world,  having  a  crater 
nine  miles  in  circumference.  In  the  center  of  this  immense 
cauldron  is  a  red  sea  of  lava,  always  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and 
which  at  intervals  throws  the  lava  to  a  great  height,  and 
causes  it  to  roll  down  the  mountain  sides  in  rivers  of  liquid 
fire.  We  thought  such  a  country,  noted  only  for  its  volcanic 
formations,  its  coral  reefs,  its  pasture  lands,  and  for  its  occa 
sionally  productive  valleys,  would  be  able  to  present  us 
nothing  worthy  of  note;  but  we  were  agreeably  disap- 
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pointed,  for  aside  from  the  lava  specimens  from  the  moun 
tain  of  Kilanea  and  coal  from  the  forests  of  Haleakala,  there 
was  a  fine  display  of  furniture  and  objects  of  general  use. 
Among  the  curiosities  was  a  table  constructed  from  a  variety 
of  wood,  micronesian  corals,  spatter  work  of  island  ferns, 
land  shells,  wreaths  of  mosses,  a  stone  lamp,  a  stone  adze, 
views  of  Hilo  and  Cocoanut  Island,  of  the  port  of  Honolulu, 
coat  of  arms  painted  on  glass,  a  silver  sword,  specimens  of 
living  ferns  and  Sea  Island  cotton. 

Tunis,  a  country  of  Africa,  and  one  of  the  Barbary  States, 
had  a  considerable  collection  of  various  articles,  among 
which  we  noticed  Oriental  carpets,  national  costumes,  Tu 
nisian  embroideries,  Oriental  jewelry  and  musical  instru 
ments.  Among  the  curiosities  were  two  Arab  tents  exhibit 
ing  the  domestic  life  and  customs  of  Arab  sheiks  and  bed 
ouins.  These  were  in  the  park,  and  it  was  worth  one's  time 
to  look  in  upon  the  every-day  life  of  these  children  of  the 
desert. 

Italy,  the  land  of  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  of  the 
golden  Tiber  and  the  Po,  of  poetry  and  song,  of  once  re 
nowned  statesmen  and  warriors,  the  land  of  oranges,  lemons, 
almonds,  figs  and  dates,  of  sunny  skies  and  beautiful  land 
scapes,  was  next  in  our'way,  and  we  can  only  mention  a  few 
of  the  many  fine  collections  of  marble  and  alabaster  stone, 
olive  oil,  perfumery,  plastic  ornaments  and  marble  furniture. 

Great  Britain  was  very  largely  represented,  and  as  for  the 
United  States,  we  could  not  enumerate  one-thousandth  part 
of  the  articls  on  exhibition.  The  task  would  be  a  hopeless 
one,  and  hence  we  pass  it  by.  As  we  went  from  depart 
ment  to  department,  and  noted  the  woven  fabrics,  yarns, 
threads,  felt  and  woolen  goods,  silk,  clothing,  jewelry,  travel 
ing  equipments,  military  and  naval  arrangements,  ordnance, 
fire  arms,  musical  instruments,  carriages,  vehicles  and  acces 
sories,  and  various  educational  systems,  methods  arid  libra 
ries,  the  scientific  and  philosophical  appliances,  engineering 
and  architectural  representations,  and  all  these  invented, 
perfected  and  utilized  for  the  improvement  of  the  physical, 
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social  and  moral  condition  of  the  human  race,  we  turned 
away  with  our  brain  reeling,  our  ideas  confused,  and  our 
powers  of  describing  paralized.  Truly  it  takes  many  things 
with  which  to  satify  the  wants  of  man. 

But  this  is  the  merest  outline  of  what  we  saw  in  one 
building.  There  were  four  others,  besides  each  State  had 
a  building  devoted  to  special  objects  of  interest,  and  each 
building  was  filled  with  the  exhibitions  of  the  skill  and 
genius  of  man.  Many  things  were  beyond  our  comprehen 
sion,  and,  hence,  we  cannot  describe  them,  and  perhaps  it 
is  not  desirable  that  we  dwell  too  long  in  particularizing. 
The  above  may  serve  to  aid  the  reader  in  forming  some  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  this  exhibition.  We  spent  twenty  days 
going  through  the  various  buildings,  and  no  doubt  we  did 
not  see  all  there  was  to  be  seen.  As  we  studied  the  wonder 
ful  machines  and  apparatuses,  and  saw  them  manipulated  by 
experts,  we  could  not  help  but  make  the  reflection:  How 
much  labor  and  machinery  it  takes  to  meet  the  temporal 
and  physical  wants  of  man.  If  the  one-thousandth  part 
were  required  in  meeting  the  spiritual  and  higher  wants  of 
the  soul,  and  men  manifested  no  more  zeal  than  they  now 
do,  alas,  how  few  would  be  saved !  Millions  are  expended 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  body  where  only  dollars  are  given 
for  the  needs  of  the  immortal  soul. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  is  in  itself  a  historic  city.  Since 
1854  the  city  has  been  co-equal  with  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  including  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages,  German- 
town,  Frankfort,  Manayunk,  Chestnut  Hill  and  West  Phila 
delphia.  Hence  the  city  covers  an  immense  region  —  over 
129  square  miles.  But  only  about  half  of  this  is  improved, 
and  the  city  proper  —  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuyl- 
kill  —  includes  only  about  fifteen  square  miles.  It  will  be 
seen  by  this  that  Philadelphia  has  very  extensive  suburbs. 

One  cannot  help  but  notice  that  the  people  of  Philadelphia 
are  largely  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  William  Penn,  its 
founder.  This  is  manifest  in  many  ways,  but  we  can  only 
instance  one,  namely,  in  the  building  and  loan  associations. 
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These  serve  an  excellent  end  in  fastening  habits  of  saving 
with  persons  of  small  income,  and  in  assisting  them  to  become 
owners  of  their  own  homes.  By  this  means,  and  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  city  has  abundant  opportunity  to  grow,  and 
land  being  comparatively  cheap,  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
to  all  who  have  the  energy  to  secure  a  home.  No  city  in  the 
country  offers  such  inducements  to  working  people,  hence, 
the  tenement-houses  with  their  consequent  degradation,  such 
as  may  be  witnessed  in  New  York,  are  almost  unknown  here. 
In  this  respect  Philadelphia  stands  peerless  in  comparison 
with  the  larger  cities  of  the  country. 

The  city  has  many  historic  localities.  We  can  only  name 
a  few.  Christ  Church  (Episcopal),  in  Second  street,  near 
Market,  begun  1727,  is  a  fine  building,  and  in  perfect  pres 
ervation.  The  associations  awakened  by  this  old  landmark 
are  many  arid  varied;  it  was  Washington's  usual  place  of 
worship  when  in  Philadelphia,  and  beneath  its  aisles  are 
buried  men  famous  in  the  olden  time.  The  spire  of  this 
church,  196  feet  high,  is  not  only  interesting  to  visit  for  the 
fine  views  it  affords,  but  because  it  contains  a  chime  of  eight 
bells,  brought  from  England  in  1754.  One  of  the  bells  bears 
this  quaint  inscription:  "Christ  Church,  Phila.,  1754. 
Thomas  Lester  and  Thomas  Peck,  of  London,  made  us  all." 
In  the  burial  ground  adjoining  the  church  lie  the  remains  of 
Robert  Morris  and  Bishop  White,  while  the  old  Christ  Church 
burial  ground,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Arch  streets,  holds 
the  ashes  of  Franklin,  Peyton,  Randolph  and  Francis  Hop- 
kinson. 

In  a  beautiful  court,  on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut,  is  Car 
penter's  Hall.  Within  its  walls  was  convened  the  first  Con 
tinental  Congress  in  1774,  whose  deliberations  resulted,  two 
years  later,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  The  build- 
is  open  to  visitors,  and  upon  its  interior  walls  hang  mementoes 
of  the  colonial  days,  and  the  room  presents  the  same  general 
appearance  that  it  did  during  the  dark  days  of  the  Revolu 
tion.  Among  the  relics  to  be  seen  here  is  the  journal  of  the 
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First  Congress,  and  many  ancient  documents  relating  to  early 
national  history. 

Only  a  short  distance  away  is  Independence  Hall,  the 
"  Cradle  of  Liberty."  We  fail  to  describe  the  emotions  and 
the  thoughts  that  came  trooping  through  our  mind,  as  on  that 
bright,  beautiful,  sunny  June  morning,  .we  for  a  moment 
paused  on  the  marble  steps  of  Independence  Hall.  We  say 
we  paused.  We  could  not  help  it.  Ah  !  such  hours  are  few 
and  rare.  Before  us,  on  a  modest  pedestal,  is  a  statue  of 
Washington ;  on  the  broad  stone  pavement,  in  the  cool  of  the 
shade  cast  by  trees  that  must  have  yielded  grateful  resting 
places  to  colonial  heroes,  were  two  "  Continentals  "  in  full  cus- 
turne  of  "  ye  olden  times."  In  the  midst  of  such  surroundings, 
it  seemed  to  us  as  if  we  were  in  the  very  midst  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  —  as  if  we  had  come  from  a  far  country  to  the  very 
cradle  of  the  nation. 

With  such  reflections,  and  with  thoughts  all  absorbed  by 
our  surroundings,  we  reverently  entered  the  building  known 
the  nation  through  as  the  place  where  brave  men  deliberated 
upon  issues  that  have  long  since  become  the  woof  of  our 
national  life.  Here,  in  the  memorable  east  room,  Independ 
ence  Chamber,  was  adopted  and  signed  by  the  second  Con 
tinental  Congress,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  on  July 
4,  1776.  This  remarkable  room  is  scrupulously  preserved, 
and  it  appears  much  the  same  as  it  must  have  been  in  earlier 
days.  On  its  walls  hang  mementoes  of  the  Revolutionary 
period.  Here,  before  us  is  a  copy  of  the  original  draft  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  Jefferson's  handwriting,  in 
terlined  by  Franklin  and  Adams.  The  table  upon  which 
this  document  was  signed,  also  the  chair  occupied  by  John 
Hancock,  President  of  the  Congress,  stands  upon  a  raised 
dais  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  room  ;  and  hanging  from  the 
ceiling  is  the  chandelier  in  use  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Continental  Congress.  Standing  upon  a  "  cob-house"  frame, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  hall,  is  the  old  historic  bell  which, 
on  that  pensive  day,  summoned  the  people  to  hear  the  Dec 
laration  read.  The  bell  is  now  silent,  yet  it  has  a  voice,  and 
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it  speaks  eloquently  to  the  reflective  mind ;  yea,  more,  it  is 
a,  preacher  of  righteousness  ;  for  upon  its  dust-covered  sides 
\\e  read  this  remarkable  passage  of  Scripture:  "  Proclaim  lib 
erty  throughout  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.'' 
Lev.  25  :  10.  The  tongue  of  iron  is  silent  now,  but  how  it 
must  have  spoken  on  that  4th  of  July  morning  !  how  its  tones 
must  have  gone  up  and  down  every  street,  on  over  the  Dela 
ware  and  Schuylkill,  and  out  upon  every  highway,  stretching 
away  into  the  interior  until  its  reverberations  were  lost  among 
the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  !  And  how  its 
proclamation  must  have  fallen  upon  eager  ears,  and,  as  it 
heralded  glad  news,  how  hearts  must  have  leaped  for  joy,  and 
eyes  wept  for  gladness  !  The  sermon  which  that  bell  preached 
was  composed  of  one  word,  namely,  LIBERTY  !  Oh  !  would 
that  the  American  people  to-day  could  take  in  the  MEANING 
of  that  sermon  !  What  a  happy  people  we  would  be  ! 

But  we  fear  that  our  enthusiasm  is  running  away  with  our 
judgment,  for  we  are  enlarging  too  much  upon  the  scenes 
before  us.  Well,  we  will  simply  say  that  we  saw  the  pew  in 
which  Washington  sat.  And  oh,  what  a  pew  !  Why,  bless 
you,  there  was  no  cushion  in  it,  and  no  easy  back,  for  it  was 
stiff  and  straight.  It  was  a  simple,  unadorned,  modern 
bench,  without  carpet  under  it,  or  stained  glass  windows  to 
soften  the  light,  nor  fashionable  sexton  with  silver  slippers, 
nor  great  organ  thundering  forth  its  mighty  voice  until  the 
very  walls  tremble,  nor  quartette  of  singers,  nor  golden- 
mouthed  preacher,  nor, —  but  stop  !  What  knew  those  Rev 
olutionary  fathers  about  such  things  ?  They  were  reserved 
for  these  days  of  refinement,  of  culture,  of  taste,  of  superb 
architecture,  and  of  royal  roads  to  heaven.  Noticeable 
among  the  many  relics  we  saw,  and  which  we  have  riot  space 
to  mention,  was  the  original  stamp  used  under  the  notorious 
Stamp  Act,  the  first  charter  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
portraits  of  many  of  the  great  men  of  the  Revolution. 

Half  regretful  to  leave  a  spot  around  which  cluster  so 
many  historic  events  we  passed  on.  In  our  way  were  many 
fine  business  blocks,  elaborate  in  design  and  elegant  in  finish ; 
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but  we  cannot  pause  to  describe  them.  Above  Thirteenth 
street,  on  the  corner  of  Juniper,  is  the  United  States  Mint. 
The  architecture  in  imitation  of  an  Athenian  temple  is  of 
the  Ionic  order,  arid  the  structure  is  of  white  marble.  Upon 
entering,  a  gentlemanly  and  courteous  usher  showed  us 
through  the  various  rooms.  The  most  elaborate  of  these  was 
the  gold  room.  The  floor  of  this  room  was  covered  with 
perforated  iron  plates ;  hence  all  the  dust  and  dirt  falls 
through  the  apertures.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  has  ac 
cumulated  the  plates  are  removed,  the  floor  carefully  swept 
and  all  the  dust  and  dirt  subjected  to  a  process  which  sepa 
rates  the  gold  dust  accumulated  in  them.  We  were  informed 
that  $40,000  is  thus  yearly  saved.  While  looking  at  the 
wonderful  machinery  in  this  room,  a  strong  man  passed  us 
in  the  hall,  wheeling  a  barrow  full  of  silver  bars  which  he 
was  taking  from  the  "rolling  room"  to  the  "cutting  room." 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  describe  all  the  processes  to  which 
the  metal  is  subjected  before  it  becomes  coin,  but  will  just 
mention  a  few.  We  suppose  every  reader  knows  that  both 
our  gold  as  well  as  our  silver  coins  are  alloyed  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  some  other  metal  baser  than  the  metal  they 
represent,  to  give  them  greater  hardness  and  durability.  In 
silver  the  proportion  is  1000  parts,  being  900  parts  silver  and 
100  parts  copper ;  and  in  the  gold  coin,  1000  parts,  900  being 
pure  gold,  100  alloy  of  silver  and  copper.  Having  these 
proportions,  the  first  process  is  to  refine  the  metal  and  con 
vert  it  into  ingots  of  what  is  known  as  "standard  metal." 
These  ingots,  by  means  of  powerful  and  accurately  con 
structed  rollers  driven  by  steam,  are  rolled  into  strips 
of  the  precise  thickness  required  for  the  several  coins.  It 
was  a  barrow  full  of  these  strips  that  just  passed  us.  Before 
these  strips  go  to  the  cutting  press,  they  must  occasionally  be 
annealed  in  furnaces  in  order  to  soften  them  before  they  are 
"  drawn,"  which  operation  is  done  by  means  of  a  steel  gauge 
to  make  them  straight.  The  cutting  process  is,  especially  in 
;-,old,  a  very  delicate  one.  The  cutting  press  is  a  vertical 
steel  punch  working  accurately  into  a  matrix  in  a  steel  plate, 
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and  operated  rapidly  by  an  eccentric,  under  which  the  strips 
are  fed  by  hand.  The  gold  pieces  thus  cut,  or  plarichets,  as 
they  call  them  technically,  are  subjected  before  coining  to  a 
careful  adjustment  by  weight.  This  is  done  by  women, 
whose  delicacy  of  touch  fits  them  admirably  for  this  work. 
Seated  at  a  long  table,  each  one  has  a  balance  before  her 
and  a  flat  file  in  her  hand ;  and  the  gold  planchets  are  suc 
cessively  tried  against  a  counter  weight.  Those  that  are  too 
light  are  thrown  aside  to  be  remelted,  and  those  that  are  too 
heavy  are  brought  to  the  proper  weight  by  moving  the  file 
lightly  around  the  edge.  The  planchets  are  now  ready  for  the 
milling  machine,  a  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism  which  we 
fail  to  describe.  However,  the  piece  (which  is  not  yet  a  coin)  in 
passing  through  this  machine  comes  out  with  its  edge  notched 
and  its  rim  bordered.  The  planchets  are  now  ready  for  the 
coining  press.  Here  it  undergoes  another  process.  The 
planchets  are  fed  by  hand  into  a  tube  in  front  of  the  machine, 
where  the  pieces  are  seized  by  steel  feeders  and  carried  for 
ward  and  lodged  in  the  collar  between  the  upper  and  lower 
dies.  At  the  same  moment  a  lever  decends  and  imparts  to 
the  pieces  a  pressure  which  is  almost  incalculable.  It  now 
becomes  a  coin.  The  coins  are  then  carefully  inspected  by 
the  coiner  to  eliminate  defective  pieces.  Then  they  are 
counted  and  put  up  in  bags  and  delivered  to  the  superin 
tendent,  by  whom  the  coiner  is  held  to  the  same  accountabil 
ity  as  the  melter  and  refiner. 

At  best  the  above  brief  description  is  very  imperfect. 
But  as  we  saw  the  several  processes,  how  forcibly  we  were 
reminded  of  the  sacred  historian's  account  of  the  Christian's 
life  struggles.  Isaiah,  48:10,  says:  "I  have  chosen  thee 
in  the  furnace  of  affliction."  If  Isaiah  had  stood  beside 
yonder  furnace  at  its  white  heat,  where  the  fire  tongues  dart 
out  and  the  flames  leap  for  its  victims,  and  had  seen  as  we 
saw  the  melter  pouring  in  the  dirty,  battered  and  unshapely 
pieces,  and  thon  with  intense  anxiety,  as  if  his  very  reputa 
tion  as  a  skillful  melter  were  at  stake,  watch  the  pieces 
liquifying,  and  then  draw  off  at  just  the  proper  moment,  the 
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prophet  could  riot  have  given  us  a  better  illustration  of  God's 
people  being  subjected  to  the  "furnace  of  affliction."  In 
Malachi  3  :3  we  read :  "  And  he  (Jesus)  shall  sit  as  a  re 
finer  and  purifier  of  silver."  We  never  so  forcibly  under 
stood  this  beautiful  passage  until  we  saw  the  refiner,  with 
all  his  scientific  tests  and  appliances  around  him,  skillfully 
watching  the  metal  as  it  was  undergoing  the  refining  proc 
ess,  and  just  at  the  precise  moment  swung  the  pots  from 
the  flames  to  separate  the  pure,  sparkling  metal  from  the 
dross.  Those  men  understood  their  responsible  work.  A 
little  neglect  or  carelessness  here  would  spoil  the  metal,  but 
they  knew  just  when  the  moment  for  removal  came,  and 
with  all  haste  removed  the  metal  from  the  fiery  furnace. 
But  how  much  more  does  Jesus  know  our  natures,  and  while 
we  are  called  into  the  furnace  and  into  the  refiner's  pot,  the 
Master  "  sits  as  a  refiner,"  and  at  the  opportune  moment, 
"  purges  "  us  as  gold  and  silver  is  purged. 

We  spent  several  hours  in  this  wonderful  place.  The  scenes 
were  truly  marvelous.  Aside  from  the  coining  processes  above 
described,  we  were  shown  into  a  large  room  containing  ex 
tensive,  rare  and  valuable  collections  of  coins  and  medals, 
among  which  we  saw  specimens  dating  back  700  years  before 
Christ. 

But  we  must  hasten  on.  Having  pleasantly  spent  three 
weeks  in  Philadelphia,  we  set  out  for  West  Stephentown,  the 
home  of  our  childhood. 

After  leaving  the  curbstones,  and  gas  lamps,  and  church 
spires,  and  long  rows  of  brick  houses  with  their  white  doors 
and  casements,  and  the  streets  with  their  pavements  thronged 
with  street-cars  and  wagons  of  all  kinds,  and  the  clatter  and 
noise  of  this  great  city,  the  train  enters  the  country,  which 
on  either  side  presents  scenes  both  grand  and  lovely.  This 
part  of  "the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  at  once  strikes  the 
traveler  as  being  one  of  the  most  cultivated  and  beautiful  of 
farming  lands,  in  which  meadow,  stream,  woodland,  farm- 
mansions,  orchards  and  fields  mingle  in  an  almost  wearying 
succession.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note,  fraught  with  interest, 
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arid  to  a  Western  man  with  surprise,  to  see  the  substantial 
character  of  the  farm-houses,  which,  built  generally  of  stone, 
and  surrounded  by  barns  and  carriage-houses  and  fences 
neatly  whitewashed,  dot  the  summit  of  nearly  every  knoll. 
It  is  indeed  a  region  of  rural  peace  and  prosperity  through 
which  the  traveler  here  passes. 

There  are  many  Friends  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  and 
we  saw  many  of  them  at  the  exhibition  arid  on  the  cars, 
going  or  coming.  And  right  here  let  us  add  that  we  use 
the  term  "  Quaker  "  interchangeably  with  "  Friend,"  and  not 
in  any  disrespectful  sense,  for  we  greatly  admire  this  people 
for  their  honest  simplicity. 

At  one  of  the  stations,  half  a  dozen  or  more  Friends 
entered  the  car.  The  seat  in  front  of  us  was  at  once  taken 
by  two  young  Quakeresses,  and  while  lost  in  admiration  of 
their  plain  drab  dresses,  made  up  very  plainly,  and  their 
bonnets  without  a  flower  or  feather,  and  the  bonnet  a  pecu 
liar  style  of  its  own,  and  the  beautiful  faces  which  were  half- 
concealed  beneath,  one  of  the  Quaker  gentlemen  addressed 
us  as  follows  :  "  Wilt  thee  permit  me  to  occupy  this  seat 
with  thee  ?  "  Of  course  we  cheerfully  shared  our  seat  with 
one  so  crucified  to  the  vanities  and  fashions  of  the  world. 
We  found  him  very  intelligent,  and  he  readily  conversed 
with  us  upon  various  subjects.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Quakers  are  among  the  extreme  of  the  Puritans,  suffer 
ing  persecutions  of  all  kinds  for  conscience  sake,  and  they 
have  a  noble  record.  To  show  how  little  they  pander  to  the 
dictates  of  tyrannical  fashion  and  usages  of  flatterers,  the 
following  may  serve  to  illustrate  :  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Quaker  never  removes  his  hat  in  the  presence  of  company 
or  superiors  This  usage  dates  back  hundreds  of  years,  and 
the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Quaker's  hat  came  publicly 
and  officially  iiito  trouble  was  at.  Launceston  Assizes,  in  the 
year  1656,  before  no  less  a  personage  than  Chief  Justice 
Glyrm.  "When  we  were  brought  into  court,"  says  Fox, 
"  we  stood  a  pretty  long  while  with  our  hats  on,  and  all  was 
quiet,  and  I  was  moved  to  say,  '  Peace  be  among  you !  ' 
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*  Why  do  you  not  put  your  -hats  off  ?  '  said  the  judge  to  us. 
We  said  nothing.  '  Put  off  your  hats,'  said  the  judge  again. 
Still  we  said  nothing.  Then  said  the  judge,  '  The  court 
commands  you  to  put  off  your  hats.' "  George  Fox,  with 
amazing  simplicity,  asked  for  some  Scriptural  instance  of 
any  magistrate  commanding  prisoners  to  put  off  their  hats. 
He  next  asked  to  be  shown,  "  either  printed  or  written,  any 
law  of  England  that  did  command  such  a  thing."  Then  the 
judge  grew  very  angry,  and  said,  "  I  do  not  carry  my  law 
books  on  my  back."  "But,"  said  Fox,  "  tell  me  where  it  is 
printed  in  any  statute  book,  that  I  may  read  it."  The  Chief 
Justice  cried  out,  "  Prevaricator  !  "  and  ordered  the  Quakers 
to  be  taken  away.  When  they  were  brought  before  him 
again,  the  Chief  Justice  asked  Fox  whether  hats  were  men 
tioned  at  all  in  the  Bible  ?  "  Yes,"  said  the  Quaker,  "  in 
the  third  of  Daniel,  where  thou  mayest  read  that  the  children 
were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  by  Nebuchadnezzar's  com 
mand  with  their  coats,  their  hose,  and  their  hats  on."  Here 
was  proof  that  even  a  heathen  king  allowed  men  to  wear 
hats  in  his  presence.  "  This  plain  instance  stopped  him," 
says  Fox.  "  So  he  cried  again,  '  Take  them  away,  gaoler.' 
Accordingly  we  were  taken  away,  and  thrust  in  among  the 
thieves,  where  we  were  kept  a  great  while."  After  nine  weeks' 
imprisonment  "  for  nothing  but  about  their  hats,"  as  the 
Chief  Justice  told  them,  they  were  again  brought  before 
him,  grimly  wearing  the  offending  hat.  "  Take  off  their 
hats,"  said  the  judge  to  the  gaoler.  "  Which  he  did,"  says 
Fox,  "  and  gave  them  to  us,  and  we  put  them  on  again." 
Thus  the  Quakers  in  the  past  as  well  as  the  present  lived 
out  what  they  believed  to  be  right,  and  for  this  we  honor 
them.  Would  that  all  Christians  were  as  conscientious  in 
what  they  profess  !  If  they  were,  the  world  would  be  the 
better  for  it. 

From  Philadelphia -to  New  York  there  is  scarcely  an  aged 

tree,  nor  streamlet,  nor  hill,  but  what  has  witnessed  scenes 

fraught  with  interest  to  the  Centennial  tourist.     In  fact  the 

whole  section  of  country  from  the  Delaware  to  Princeton  was 

16 
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one  vast  battlefield  in  the  days  oT  the  Revolution,  and  along 
the  road  over  which  we  now  are  riding  our  fathers  marched, 
staining  the  ground  with  their  blood.  These  scenes,  replete 
with  historic  interest,  naturally  cause  the  traveler  to  live 
over  again  the  events  of  other  years. 

From  New  York  we  took  a  steamer  to  Albany.  As  the 
boat  pushed  out  into  the  Hudson,  on  that  beautiful  July 
morning,  we  could  not  help  but  recoir  to  the  scenes  of  long 
ago.  Was  it  possible  that  after  so  many  years  we  were 
again  permitted  to  go  up  this  noble,  this  beautiful,  this  his 
toric  stream,  which  offers  attractions  unequaled  by  any  other 
stream,  which  for  its  varied  beauty  of  scenery  is  scarcely  less 
famous  than  the  Rhine  of  the  editor's  own  native  land  ?  Ar  i 
as  we  reflect  for  a  moment,  tears  unbidden  come  to  our  eyes,  for 
well  do  we  remember  under  what  different  circumstances  we 
then  made  the  passage,  and  what  great  changes  the  inter 
vening  years  had  brought  about. 

Seated  on  the  deck  of  this  beautiful  steamer,  the  "  Vibbard," 
we  were  well  pleased  to  look  upon  the  attractions  which  every 
where  presented  themselves.  Directly  in  front  of  us  the  Pali 
sades  lifting  their  rugged  fronts  from  the  edge  of  the  river 
perpendicularly  into  the  air,  like  some  mighty  battlement, 
presenting  a  solid  wall  300  feet  high.  The  magnitude  of  this 
rocky  wall  can  scarcely  be  conceived  in  the  mind,  nor  the 
grandeur  comprehended  by  a  mere  pen  picture.  Suppose  the 
epire  on  your  church  is  150  feet  high ;  now  imagine  a  rocky  wall 
standing  in  front  of  you  twice  as  high  as  such  a  church  spire, 
and  the  grandeur  in  nature  will  be  manifest.  This  grand 
wall  or  precipice  stretches  in  unbroken  line  along  the  river 
bank  for  more  than  twenty  miles.  The  rock  is  columnar  in 
formation,  and  the  summit  is  thickly  wooded. 

Crowning  the  lofty  brow  of  the  lower  Palisades,  stands  Fort 
Lee,  occupying  the  site  of  on  old  Revolutionary  fortification, 
which  was  the  scene  of  a  heavy  disaster  to  the  American 
army.  Nearly  opposite  Fort  Lee,  on  a  steep  projecting  cliff', 
is  the  site  of  Fort  Washington,  another  spot  of  deep  historic 
interest.  The  very  spot  where  the  old  fort  once  stood,  as 
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well  as  the  land  around,  it  is  now  covered  with  the  lawns  and 
gardens  of  elegant  villa  residences,  the  property  of  New 
York  business  men  and  merchants.  A  short  distance  above 
Fort  Washington,  but  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  boat, 
is  the  northern  boundary  of  Manhattan  Island — the  little 
water,  famous  in  history  and  story  as  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek. 

Yonkers,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  river,  and  about  19  miles 
from  New  York,  is  said  to  have  been  the  home  of  the  famous 
Philipes  family,  of  which  was  Mary  Philipes,  the  first  love 
of  George  Washington.  Upon  one  occasion,  long  after  she 
had  rejected  him,  it  is  said,  when  the  general  was  returning 
from  the  field  of  battle  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army, 
he  saw  her  in  the  throng  which  had  come  out  to  greet  the 
heroes,  and  took  off  his  hat  in  her  presence,  and  caused  a 
military  salute  to  be  given.  She  felt  so  bad  at  this  unex 
pected  favor  and  consideration  that  she  wept  like  a  child. 

A  little  further  up  the  river,  and  on  the  same  side  is  the 
historic  Dobbs  Ferry.  Its  name  is  that  of  an  old  family 
which  once  owned  the  site  and  established  a  ferry.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  places  on  the  Hudson. 

Some  three  miles  south-west  —  back  from  the  upper  ter 
minus  of  the  Palisades,  is  the  old  town  of  Tappan,  interest 
ing  as  one  of  Washington's  headquarters  during  the  Revolu 
tion,  and  is  the  spot  where  the  unfortunate  Major  Andre  was 
imprisoned  and  executed.  The  home  of  the  commander,  it 
is  said,  is  still  shown,  and  near  by  is  the  spot  where  the  ex 
ecution  took  place.  The  locality,  however,  cannot  be  seen 
from  the  river. 

Irvington,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  named  in  honor  of 
Washington  Irving,  contains  the  poet's  unique  cottage,  Sun- 
nyside.  The  cottage  is  said  to  be  a  quaint  arid  picturesque 
structure. 

A  little  further  up  is  Tarrytown,  and  on  Mill  Creek,  a 
short  distance  from  this  place,  is  the  quiet  little  village  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,  the  scene  of  some  of  Irving's  happiest  fancies. 
The  old  stone  bridge  over  the  brook,  rendered  classic  by  the 
legend  of  Ichabod  Crane,  is  still  standing,  and  so  is  the  an- 
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cient  Dutch  Church,  which  dates  back  to  1699,  and  is  the 
oldest  religious  edifice  in  the  State.  Only  a  few  yards  from 
the  church  is  said  to  be  the  spot  where  Andre  was  captured 
while  returning  to  the  British  lines  after  a  visit  to  Benedict 
Arnold.  A  short  distance  south-east  from  here,  at  Greenbury, 
is  a  monument  to  Isaac  Van  Wart,  one  of  the  captors,  who 
died  in  18*^8.  Another  object  of  interest  in  Tarrytown  is 
Christ  Church,  where  Irving  always  attended  services,  of 
which  he  was  warden  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  in  which 
a  handsome  tablet  has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  Irving's 
grave  is  in  the  cemetery  attached  to  the  Dutch  Church  in 
Sleepy  Hollow. 

Stony  Point,  on  the  western  shore,  and  Verplanck's  Point, 
on  the  eastern,  mark  the  upper  end  of  Haverstraw  Bay.  The 
former  is  a  bold,  rocky  promontory,  with  a  light-house  on  its 
summit,  and  is  always  pointed  out  to  the  traveler.  During 
the  Revolutionary  war  it  was  the  site  of  a  fort  which  was 
captured  by  the  British,  June  1,  1779,  stormed  and  recaptured 
by  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  July  15,  and  then  abandoned  to 
the  enemy  for  want  of  sufficient  force  to  hold  it.  The  present 
light-house  occupies  the  site  of  the  magazine  of  the  old  fort. 

Opposite  Peekskill,  at  the  foot  of  Dunderberg  Mountain,  is 
Caldwell's  Landing,  memorable  for  the  costly  but  futile  search 
after  the  treasure  which  the  famous  Cn.pt.  Kidd  was  supposed 
to  have  secreted  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  here.  At  this 
point  the  river  makes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  north-west,  and 
the  Highlands  are  reached,  and  for  the  next  sixteen  miles 
the  scenery  is  unsurpassed  by  any  river  scenery  in  the  world. 
On  the  west  is  Dunderberg  mountain,  and  at  its  base  abroad, 
deep  stream,  called  Fort  Montgomery  Creek,  which,  as  hort 
distance  from  its  mouth,  makes  its  descent  to  the  river  in  a 
beautiful  cascade.  On  the  south  side  is  Fort  Montgomery, 
and  on  the  north  side  Fort  Clinton,  both  of  which  were  cap 
tured  by  the  British  in  October,  1777,  and  the  chain  which 
stretched  across  the  river  at  this  point  removed.  Near  this 
point  is  Sinnipink  Lake,  or  Bloody  Pond,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  from  its  waters  having  been  discolored  by  the  blood 
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of  the  slain  which  were  thrown  into  it  during  a  hard-con 
tested  engagement  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  A  short  distance 
above,  on  the  east  side,  is  Anthony's  Nose,  a  rocky  promontory 
rising  to  the  height  of  1,128  feet,  at  the  base  of  which,  there 
not  being  room  between  the  mountain  and  river,  the  railroad 
runs  through  a  tunnel  for  200  feet,  Near  by,  in  the  river,  is 
loua  Island,  a  picturesque  spot.  It  is  said  that  the  sea  breeze 
stops  here,  and  its  effects  are  plainly  visible  upon  vegetation, 
the  season  here  being  two  weeks  earlier  than  at  Newburg. 
In  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Highlands,  or  within  a  few 
miles  of  them,  at  a  point  where  the  river  turns  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  on  a  broad  plateau  157  feet  above  the  river, 
is  West  Point.  The  place  is  reached  from  the  landing  by  a 
steep  and  costly  road  cut  out  of  the  solid  cliff-side,  and  most 
beautifully  shaded  by  noble  trees  and  shrubbery.  The 
buildings  of  the  military  academy  are  only  partially  in  view 
to  the  river  traveler. 

Above  West  Point,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  Crow's 
Nest  casts  a  broad,  deepening  shadow  upon  us  as  we  continue 
our  upward  voyage.  This  is  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Highlands,  reaching  an  altitude  of  1,428  feet.  Storm  King 
is  just  beyond,  and  the  last  of  the  Highland  range,  and  the 
highest  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  being  1,526  feet  high. 
Newburg,  just  above  the  Highlands,  rising  rather  precipi 
tously  from  the  water  to  an  elevation  of  300  feet,  presents  a 
very  imposing  front  to  the  river.  The  elevated  portions  of 
the  city  are  occupied  by  magnificent  residences  and  villas, 
while  many  of  the  streets  are  shaded  by  luxuriant  trees. 
Newburg  was  the  theatre  of  many  interesting  events  during 
the  Revolution.  As  we  approached  the  city,  the  attention  of 
all  on  the  boat  was  directed  toward  Washington's  headquar 
ters,  an  old  gray  stone  mansion  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  city,  which  is  still  preserved  under  the  ownership  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  This  relic  of  colonial  days  was  erected 
in  1750.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Revolutionary  army 
was  finally  disbanded  at  the  close  of  the  long,  bloody  war 
of  nearly  eight  years'  duration,  when  peace  had  unfolded 
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her  white  wings  over  the  nation  and  the  sturdy  soldiers  re 
turned  to  their  homes  to  pursue  the  arts  of  peace  instead  of 
war. 

Passing  Poughkeepsie,  half  way  between  Albany  and 
New  York,  and  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cities  in  the  land,  we  saw  the  Catskills  loom  up  in  the  dis 
tance,  and,  despite  the  pleasing  objects  on  every  hand,  our 
eyes  anon  turn  to  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains.  There  is 
something  in  them  that  fills  our  mind  with  reverence,  for, 
somehow,  they  extend  farther  towards  heaven  than  any 
other  earthly  object.  How  grand,  how  inspiring  the  sight! 
Language  fails  us  to  describe  it.  The  Catskills,  or  Kaats- 
kills,  are  a  part  of  the  great  Appalachian  chain,  which  ex 
tends  through  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  For  beauty  and  variety  of 
their  scenery,  they  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  on  the  con 
tinent.  They  present  a  multitude  of  picturesque  objects 
which  have  long  made  them  a  favorite  resort  of  artists,  and 
of  all  who  find,  pleasure  in  the  wild  haunts  of  the  moun 
tains.  It  is  said  that  well  up  the  mountain  side  is  a  spot 
conceded  to  be  the  site  of  Rip  Van  Winkle's  fifty  years' 
sleep.  A  stone  pillow,  upon  which  his  head  rested,  and 
which  is  so  indented  as  to  show  the  form  of  a  head,  is  still 
pointed  out.  We  had  lower,  front,  and  upper  views,  but  it 
seemed  to  us  that  at  Hudson,  standing  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamer,  we  obtained  the  grandest  view  we  have  yet  had  of 
the  Catskills.  It  seemed  to  us  as  if  the  glory  of  the  heavens 
were  spread  over  the  sides  and  summit  of  the  mountain. 
Surely  a  more  lovely,  more  fascinating,  more  awe-inspiring 
sight  we  never  before  witnessed.  While  looking  upon  this 
mountain,  bathed  in  the  golden  light  of  a  summer  hour,  let 
him  who  will,  say  there  is  no  God,  and  we  will  point  him  to 
that  sight,  worth  a  thousand  miles'  travel  to  see,  and  ask  him 
who  reared  the  mountain  or  who  formed  its  beauty.  To 
look  upon  such  a  scene,  and  turn  away  and  say  there  is  no 
God,  would  require  greater  stupidity  than  we  are  wont  to 
attribute  to  most  people. 
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From  Hudson  to  Albany  the  scenery,  though  pleasing  and 
full  of  interest,  offers  nothing  calling  for  special  notice. 

From  Albany  we  took  the  cars  to  Troy,  and  from  Troy  the 
stage  to  West  Stephentown.  Here  we  rested  for  two  weeks. 
During  the  time  we  performed  the  last  sad  office  of  rearing 
suitable  tombstones  over  the  graves  of  mother  and  two 
Uiers  who  so  quietly  sleep  in  grass-covered  graves  on 
the  mountain,  and  caused  the  burial  plat  to  be  enclosed 
with  a  substantial  stone  wall.  Mother  and  Willie  sleep  on 
the  mountain,  about  two  miles  east  of  Alps,  while  Joseph  is 
buried  at  North  Nassau.  Down  where  a  beautiful  valley 
stretches  its  rich  fields  out,  until  their  luxuriance  is  lost  in 
the  distance,  environed  on  either  side  by  towering  hills,  is 
North  Nassau,  one  of  the  loveliest  rural  retreats  we  have 
ever  been  privileged  to  visit.  Especially  was  it  charming 
at  this  time  of  year,  for  on  either  side  of  the  roadway 
stood  grand  trees  casting  grateful  shade,  and  a  brook  of  sur 
passing  beauty  wound  its  way  through  the  valley,  and  in  its 
meanderings  crossed  and  recrossed  the  road  some  six  times 
within  two  miles,  and  to  listen  to  its  murmurings  as  it  sped 
along  its  rocky  way,  was  music  to  our  ears  more  grateful 
than  the  rolling  drum  or  thundering  organ.  It  was  in  this 
sequestered  spot  our  brother  found  a  home,  and  a  grave  as 
well.  Mrs.  Lucretia  Devereaux,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Seymour 
Devereaux,  where  Joseph  lived,  personally  went  with  us  to 
the  burial  ground,  and  pointed  out  the  grave.  It  was  the 
first  time  we  had  ever  visited  it.  While  performing  these 
last  sad  offices  to  the  memory  of  the  sacred  dead,  we  were 
placed  under  many  obligations  to  Mr.  John  Bauer,  to  Mrs. 
Devereaux  and  to  others. 

But  the  greatest  event  was  reserved  for  the  Sabbath.  It 
had  been  arranged  and  announced  that  I  was  to  preach  — 
yes,  from  the  pulpit  of  dear  Bro.  Coleman  —  in  the  very 
church  where  years  ago  I  received  the  first  religious  instruc 
tion,  and  to  those  who  knew  me  from  a  boy.  From  the 
mountains  and  from  the  valleys  for  miles  around  they 
gathered.  The  church  was  thronged.  The  day  was  one  of 
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God's  perfect  Sabbaths.  It  seemed  that  I  was  specially 
inspired  for  the  occasion,  for  I  never  had  before  preached  as 
on  that  occasion.  Bro.  Coleman  was  in  the  desk  with  us, 
and  who,  after  the  sermon,  narrated  to  the  great  congrega 
tion  assembled,  a  few  of  the  leading  events  by  which  we 
struggled  from  that  inauspicious  beginning,  up  to  our  present 
position,  and,  as  the  two,  the  little  boy  of  twenty-three  years 
ago  and  the  man  of  to-day,  were  contrasted  by  the  good 
man,  he  himself  broke  down  in  weeping,  and  we  were 
weeping  for  very  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  his  goodness. 
While  Bro.  Coleman  narrated  the  events,  many  in  the 
congregation  wept.  And  like  a  father,  he  placed  his  hand 
upon  our  head,  and  bade  us  to  continue  unto  the  end  in  the 
work  so  nobly  commenced.  The  occasion,  to  us,  seemed 
heaven  let  down  to  earth.  Just  such  glad  meetings  shall  we 
participate  in  when  we  assemble  by  the  margin  of  that 
beautiful  river  flowing  from  the  throne  of  God. 

During  our  stay  at  West  Stephentown,  we  were  the  wel 
come  guest  of  our  foster-mother,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Lansing,  the 
sister  of  Elder  Coleman.  It  will  be  remembered  it  was  Mrs. 
Lansing  who  first  led  us  to  the  Sabbath  school,  and,  as  she 
listened  to  the  sermon  on  this  blessed  Sabbath,  she  felt  herself 
amply  rewarded  for  all  her  labors,  and  we  were  glad  in  our 
heart  that  the  Lord  had  brought  us  to  this  hour.  Little  did 
we  realize  when,  years  ago,  we  hesitatingly  accepted  a  copy 
of  the  Bible  at  the  hands  of  a  lady  in  the  congregation,  that 
we  should  ever  stand  before  her  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 
Surely  God  had  led  us  by. a  way  we  knew  not. 

From  West  Stephentown  we  went  to  Boston  and  to  Lowell, 
where  Mrs.  Lemley  was  born  and  where  she  had  relatives 
whom  she  had  not  seen  since  a  little  girl,  among  whom  we 
visited  for  several  weeks. 

On  the  way  thither,  we  stopped  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Clarke.  He  showed  us  great  kindness. 
Our  good  friend,  Bro.  Clarke,  took  us  in  his  carriage  through 
the  principal  streets  of  the  city  and  its  environs.  And  the 
surroundings  of  the  city  were  as  attractive  as  the  city  itself. 
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But  we  have  already  in  these  pages  described  this  beautiful 
place,  so  we  will  pass  along. 

At  Springfield  we  were  privileged  to  enjoy  the  hospitality 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  W.  Fisk.  We  found  Mrs.  Fisk  to  be  one 
of  the  most  lovable  and  amiable  women  we  have  ever  met  — 
a  perfect  Christian  lady  in  every  respect.  The  same  traits 
of  character  are  also  manifest  in  Bro.  Fisk.  Truly  their 
home,  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  and  their  kindly 
attentions  to  us  shall  be  remembered. 

A  little  north  of  Springfield  is  Mt.  Holyoke,  and  Mrs. 
Lansing  having  a  daughter  living  at  Holyoke,  we  went  to 
see  both  the  daughter  and  the  mountain.  Mrs.  Casey,  Mrs. 
Lansing's  daughter,  was  glad  to  see  us.  The  mountain  is 
some  seven  miles  above  the  city  of  Holyoke.  Leaving  the 
city  by  an  early  train,  we  were  enabled  to  ascend  the  moun 
tain  in  the  cool  of  the  morning.  When  we  reached  the  point 
of  departure  for  the  mountain,  we  found  it  more  convenient 
to  ascend  Mt.  Tom,  and  as  our  time  was  limited,  and  the 
views  equally  as  good,  we  ascended  the  latter.  We  found  a 
bridle  path  leading  from  the  station  to  the  very  summit  of 
the  mountain,  and  hence  we  had  no  difficulty,  but  on  the 
other  hand  found  it  a  most  agreeable  task,  for  it  seemed  so 
much  like  living  the  past  all  over  again.  The  foot-path  was 
very  nicely  constructed,  and  arched  over  by  the  interlacing 
branches  of  trees,  and  then  the  birds,  conscious  of  their 
right  to  dwell  in  these  tangled  woods,  sang  never  more 
merrily,  and  the  sun,  though  shining  in  the  vigor  of  a  July 
day,  was  gratefully  shut  out  by  the  forest  trees,  and  the  cool, 
inviting  shade  caused  us  to  linger  in  our  ascent,  for  we 
enjoyed  the  pleasing  moods  that  come  over  us  while  walking 
among  trees,  and  listening  to  the  hum  of  bees  and  the  song 
of  birds. 

Amid  these  associations  we  reached  the  summit  full  soon. 
Paying  a  fee  of  25  cents,  we  entered  the  mountain  house, 
and  refreshing  ourselves  with  a  cool  drink  of  water,  we  sat 
down  to  rest  a  little.  Being  1,000  feet  above  the  river,  we 
had  a  grand  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  view 
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from  Eyrie  House  has  often  been  declared  to  be  the  finest  in 
America.  On  the  north,  and  a  little  elevated  above  the  gen 
eral  level,  the  eye  turns  with  delight  to  the  populous  village 
of  Northampton.  The  vicinity  of  Northampton  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  beautiful  portion  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  the  most 
fertile  in  its  intervales,  and  the  most  striking  in  its  mountain 
scenes.  Florence,  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  the  center  of 
the  town,  is  an  attractive  little  village  with  several  large  fac 
tories.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  last  of  the  un 
fortunate  towns  located  upon  Mill  river,  made  famous  by  the 
sudden  floods  caused  by  the  giving  away  of  a  large  reservoir 
above  Williamsburg.  We  could  look  up  the  entire  valley 
from  the  mountain,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  glass  trace  the 
course  of  the  flood  as  it  passed  through  Williamsburg,  Skin- 
nerville,  Haydensville,  Leeds  and  Florence.  Though  now 
the  banks  look  as  green  as  ever,  and  the  water  flows  as  gen 
tly  as  of  yore,  yet  the  people  well  remember  how,  in  one 
brief  hour,  two  hundred  lost  their  lives,  arid  the  whole  valley 
lay  desolate,  and  they  never  weary  in  telling  how  awful 
thrilling  was  the  scene  as  the  floods,  like  a  mighty  monster, 
come  rolling  down  the  valley,  bearing  stone  mills,  great  fac 
tories,  iron  bridges  and  whole  villages  before  its  onward 
sweep.  The  torrents  rushed  upon  the  doomed  villages  at  an 
early  hour  without  a  moment's  warning,  its  angry  waves 
roaring  and  cutting  like  a  scythe  everything  in  their  way. 

Hadley  is  a  venerable  and  interesting  old  town,  connected 
with  Northampton  by  a  bridge  over  the  Connecticut.  The 
river  above  town,  leaving  its  general  course,  turns  north-west ; 
then,  after  winding  to  the  south  again,  turns  directly  east ; 
and  thus  having  wandered  five  miles,  encloses,  except  on 
the  east,  a  beautiful  intervale,  containing  between  two  and 
three  thousand  acres.  On  the  isthmus  of  this  peninsula  lies 
the  principal  street,  the  handsomest  by  nature,  it  is  said,  in 
New  England.  It  is  a  mile  in  length,  running  directly  north 
and  south  ;  is  sixteen  rods  in  breadth  ;  is  nearly  a  perfect 
level  ;  is  covered  during  the  fine  season  with  rich  verdure  : 
abuts  at  both  ends  on  the  river,  and  offers  everywhere  a  de- 
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lightful  prospect.  Four  miles  east  of  Hadley  is  Amherst, 
noted  as  the  site  of  Amherst  College,  and  also  for  its  beau 
tiful  surroundings  and  its  intelligent  and  cultivated  society. 
In  a  north-western  direction  from  the  mountain  is  Westhamp- 
ton,  a  beautiful  village  half  secluded  by  shade  trees  and  luxu 
riant  foliage.  It  contains  some  large  manufacturing  estab 
lishments.  Then  there  is  Hadleyville,  Southampton,  East- 
hampton,  Holyoke,  Chicopee,  Springfield,  and  many  other 
places,  all  in  sight.  We  turned  the  telescope  toward  the 
north-west,  and  Greylock,  the  highest  mountain  in  Massa 
chusetts,  fifty  miles  away,  peered  above  the  Hoosic,  and  still 
further  north,  several  of  the  Green  Mountains,  in  Vermont, 
shoot  up  beyond  the  region  of  the  clouds  in  imposing  gran 
deur.  A  little  to  the  south  of  west,  the  beautiful  outline  of 
Mt.  Everett  is  faintly  visible.  Nearer  at  hand,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut,  the  insulated  Sugar  Loaf  and  Mt. 
Toby  present  their  fantastic  outlines,  while  far  to  the  north 
east  ascends  in  dim  and  misty  grandeur  the  cloud-capped 
Mananock.  This  mountain  is  in  New  Hampshire,  and  is 
3,450  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  the  first  land  seen  by  sailors 
approaching  the  Massachusetts  coast.  Thus  it  was  our 
privilege  to  see  no  less  than  ten  mountains  in  four  States,  and 
all  the  villages  and  cities  already  named,  and,  doubtless, 
others  whose  names  we  could  not  learn,  were  within  the 
range  of  our  glass.  Indeed  it  never  was  our  privilege  to  see 
so  much  from  any  one  given  point,  nor  the  sight  so  charming. 
It  was  interesting,  as  we  turned  the  glass  from  one  point  of 
the  compass  to  another,  to  see  cattle  grazing  ten  or  twelve 
miles  away,  to  note  large  rocks  in  fields  equally  as  far  away, 
to  observe  the  hay-makers  toiling  in  the  meadows  below,  to 
see  the  trains  of  cars  winding  among  the  hills  above  North 
ampton,  to  observe  carriages  entering  and  departing  from  the 
towns  within  our  vision.  Four  miles  away  we  could  see  a 
wagon,  indeed  its  very  shadow,  moving  towards  Hadley. 
Many  of  these  objects  were  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  others  could  not  be  seen  at  all. 

Our  allotted  time  having  expired,  we  reluctantly  took  our 
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departure,  and  hastened  to  other  scenes.  Returning  to  Hoi- 
yoke  and  Springfield,  we  continued  our  journey  to  Boston. 
We  staid  in  Boston  and  vicinity  for  two  weeks,  arid  hence 
had  a  fine  opportunity  to  visit  the  many  places  replete  with 
historical  interest.  While  Mrs.  Lemley  was  visiting  Woburn 
and  Lowell,  we  took  an  ocean  ride  to  Portland,  Me. 

The  day  was  a  lovely  one.  Music  everywhere,  from  a 
thousand  voices  in  nature,  made  glad  the  summer  hour,  as 
we  took  the  cars  at  Woburn  Center,  ten  miles  from  Boston, 
at  an  early  hour.  A  short  ride  brought  us  to  the  city,  when 
we  hastened  to  the  foot  of  Commercial  Wharf,  where  we  found 
the  beautiful  and  substantial  ocean  steamer,  "  City  of  Port 
land."  Having  secured  passage,  we  sat  down  upon  the  deck 
of  the  steamer  to  take  a  brief  respite,  and  to  enjoy  the  breath 
of  ocean.  On  the  wharf  all  was  commotion :  the  rattle  of 
trucks,  the  sharp  orders  of  officers,  the  rolling  of  carriages 
over  the  pavements,  bringing  passengers,  the  escape  of  steam 
from  the  escape-valve,  all  gave  the  occasion  an  air  of  confu 
sion  peculiar  to  ocean  vessels.  In  the  harbor,  boats  of  all 
kinds  were  going  hither  and  thither,  some  of  them  imposing, 
others  very  unpretending.  Scores  of  fishing  vessels  were 
riding  at  anchor  all  around  us,  unloading  their  contents. 
Some  of  them  had  nearly  completed  their  task,  casting  over 
board  whole  baskets  full  of  the  small  fish,  such  as  they  es 
teemed  unworthy  of  saving,  others  gave  them  away  to  poor 
women  who  came  for  that  purpose,  others  were  cleaning  up, 
and  still  others  were  taking  in  supplies,  ready  for  another 
voyage.  On  the  end  of  the  pier  sat  a  regular  "  New  Eng 
land  "  fisherman,  such  as  we  had  often  read  about.  Utterly 
oblivious  to  danger  and  to  observers,  he  took  his  station  amid 
seven  or  eight  lines  which  stretched  away  to  as  many  vessels. 
Scarcely  had  he  seated  himself  prone  on  the  wharf  with  his 
feet  hanging  over  or  down  towards  the  water  where  huge 
ships  lay,  than  he  removed  the  lid  from  his  basket  and  "  took 
something,"  after  which  he  was  ready  for  business,  and  com 
menced  lowering  his  line,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  naked 
hook.  As  we  saw  this  operation,  we  thought  the  fish  here 
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in  Boston  Harbor  must  be  exceedingly  accommodating  to 
bite  a  naked  hook.  However,  he  "  met  with  no  success  " 
while  we  were  observing  him.  Poor  fellow,  even  the  very 
fish  didn't  care  any  thing  about  him  !  A  full  bottle  and  a 
naked  hook,  thought  we,  was  one  way  to  fish.  But,  doubt 
less,  he  returned  after  a  while,  with  both  an  empty  bottle 
and  an  empty  basket,  to  bring  sorrow  to  a  broken-hearted 
wife  and  hungry  children. 

By  this  time  all  was  ready,  the  steam  was  escaping  with 
such  force  as  to  cause  the  very  boat  to  tremble,  the  gang 
ways  "  hauled  in,"  the  bell  rang,  the  "  lines  thrown  off,"  the 
wheels  revolved,  and  the  boat  moved  slowly  from  the  pier 
down  Boston  Harbor.  Now  we  had  a  grand  opportunity  to 
see  the  great  steam  vessels  and  sea-going  ships — a  forest  of 
masts  and  smoke-stacks.  For  ten  miles  down  the  bay  the 
scenery  and  attractions  are  unparalleled.  To  the  right  and 
to  the  left  strongly  fortified  forts  with  their  ponderous  cannon 
look  threateningly  upon  the  passing  vessel  and  intimate  what 
could  be  done  if  occasion  called  out  the  strength  of  "  Uncle 
Sam."  There  are  no  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  islands  scattered 
here  and  there  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  upon  some  of 
these  are  summer  resorts  and  fishing  houses,  upon  others  are 
asylums  and  reformatory  institutions,  adjuncts  to  Boston. 
As  soon  as  we  had  passed  into  the  broad  Atlantic,  on  the 
right  of  us  was  water  and  sky  kissing  each  other  on  the  hori 
zon  ;  on  our  left  the  Massachusetts  shore,  its  capes,  its  pic 
turesque  towns,  its  flourishing  cities  were  in  full  view.  The 
first  place  worthy  of  note,  after  rounding  the  headland,  is 
Chelsea  and  Revere  Beach.  This  is  a  favorite  resort,  and  is 
distinguished  for  its  delightful  promenade  and  carriage  drive 
on  the  beach.  A  little  further  along,  and  Lynn,  a  flourishing 
city  of  over  28,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  shores  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  arid  surrounded  by  a  variety  of  pleasant 
scenery,  presents  itself  to  the  ocean  traveler.  Everybody 
knows  that  Lynn  is  the  place  where  nearly  every  variety  of 
boots  and  shoes  are  made.  There  are  some  200  establish 
ments,  employing  over  10,000  hands.  The  city  contains 
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many  handsome  churches,  and  numerous  fine  villas  of  mer 
chants  doing  business  in  Boston  A  little  above  this,  and 
near  to  us,  upon  a  bold  promontory,  is  Nahant.  It  has  a  very 
fine  beach.  The  place  is  quite  a  resort  with  Bostonians,  as 
the  beach  is  superb,  hard  and  smooth,  shelving  gently,  and 
has  a  splendid  surf.  There  are  many  natural  wonders  which 
the  ceaseless  lashing  of  the  waves  have  wrought  out  on  the 
obstinate  rock-masses  about  Nahant.  Almost  in  the  imme 
diate  vicinity  of  Nahant  is  Swampscott,  which  is  to  Boston 
what  Long  Branch  is  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  The 
shore  is  lined  with  elegant  villas,  and  wealth  has  almost 
turned  poverty  out  of  the  place.  There  are  three  beaches  of 
varying  length,  and  picturesque  headlands  jut  out  into  the 
sea. 

Presently  Marblehead,  built  on  a  rugged,  rocky  promon 
tory,  which  juts  out  far  into  the  sea,  is  in  full  view.  This 
spot  was  one  of  the  first  settled  in  New  England.  So  bleak 
and  bare  are  the  Marblehead  rocks,  that  Whitefield  asked 
in  wonder:  "Where  do  they  bury  their  dead?"  There  are 
many  queer  houses  still  standing  which  were  built  aifd  occupied 
before  the  Revolution.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revo 
lutionary  war  Marblehead  was  the  second  town  in  Massa 
chusetts  in  population  and  wealth.  It  contributed  a  regi 
ment  of  1,000  men  to  the  army ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  war 
there  were  600  widows  and  1,000  fatherless  children  in  its 
population  of  less  than  4,000.  During  the  war  of  1812  the 
frigate  "  Constitution "  was  chiefly  manned  by  men  from 
Marblehead,  and  the  town  also  sent  out  a  great  number  of 
privateers ;  and  when  peace  was  declared  it  was  found  that 
500  of  its  citizens  were  held  in  England  as  prisoners  of  war. 
The  old  fort  is  a  plain,  hoary-looking  edifice,  standing  on 
the  rugged  slope  of  the  promontory,  looking  toward  the  sea. 

Cape  Ann  was  next  observed.  This  is  a  tongue  of  land 
extending  far  out  into  the  ocean.  On  the  barren  rocks  stand 
two  light-houses  as  monitors  to  the  storm-tossed  mariners 
to  show  the  dangerous  headland  with  its  sunken  rocks,  some 
of  which  we  saw  near  shore,  rearing  their  gray,  dreaded 
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heads  above  the  rippling  wavelets,  which  doubtless  in  high 
sea  are  not  observable. 

From  this  point  there  is  a  vast  set-back  or  bay,  and  the 
objects  on  shore  cannot  be  seen  even  with  a  glass ;  indeed, 
the  shore  itself  can  only  faintly  be  discerned.  But  away  up 
in  New  Hampshire,  we  can  see  lofty  brows  of  mountains 
setting  against  the  horizon.  On  over  the  dark-blue  waves 
the  steamer  holds  her  course,  and  now,  save  the  distant 
mountain  crest  a  hundred  miles  away,  we  are  out  of  sight 
of  land,  and  the  ocean  breeze  is  so  brisk  that  overcoats  are 
in  requisition,  and  we  feel  as  if  we  could  just  about  eat  up 
everything  the  spread  tables — it  was  now  noon — contained. 
After  dinner,  we  again  sought  the  deck  to  drink  health 
and  strength  to  body  and  mind.  Several  hours  later  we  saw 
hundreds  of  sails — "  fishing  smacks" — setting  against  the 
north-eastern  sky,  and  the  gleam  of  their  white  canvas  fills  the 
beholder  with  admiration.  Presently  the  "Twin  Sisters" 
(built  of  red  brick),  on  the  towering  ledges  of  Cape  Eliza 
beth,  are  in  full  view.  Rounding  the  cape  by  a  grand 
sweep,  the  beautiful  harbor  is  entered,  and  the  spires, 
domes,  minarets,  lofty  buildings  and  handsomely  laid  out 
streets  of  Portland  are  in  full  view.  The  ride — distance 
three  miles — up  the  broad,  spacious  harbor,  dotted  over  with 
most  lovely  and  most  charming  islands,  and  defended  by 
three  powerful  forts,  was  full  of  interest. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  visit  Portland  several,  times 
since  under  more  advantageous  circumstances,  and,  since  we 
are  here  by  appointment,  to  preach  in  one  of  her  churches, 
we  will  pass  it  now  and  recur  to  it  further  along.  Having 
pleasantly  spent  three  days  in  this  beautiful  city,  we  took  the 
cars  and  returned  to  Boston. 

Boston!  The  very  word  has  a  charm  to  every  American 
citizen,  for  in  the  annals  of  this  city  are  tied  up  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  arid  startling,  as  well  as  thrilling  events 
of  history.  It  is  not  our  province  to  enter  into  a  narrative 
of  events  or  places  here  found,  however  tempting  it  may  be, 
but  simply  to  point  out  in  the  briefest  manner  possible  such 
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localities  in  it,  and  relate  such  incidents  clustering  around 
them,  as  shall  be  of  general  interest.  One  of  the  strik 
ing  peculiarities  which  will  most  likely  attract  the  atten 
tion  of  visitors  is  its  irregular  and  tortuous  streets,  and 
the  open  spaces  formed  by  their  junction.  For  instance,  at 
Haymarket  square  we  counted  no  less  than  nine  streets 
radiating  from  this  open  space  as  spokes  radiate  from  the 
hub  of  a  wheel.  We  suppose  it  is  because  of  these  radia 
tions  of  streets  Boston  is  sometimes  called  the  "Hub." 
From  this  square  or  open  court,  as  well  as  from  the  capitol, 
one  can  go  (on  a  tangent)  to  almost  any  part  of  the  city. 
We  asked  one  of  the  citizens  what  was  the  reason  of  this 
striking  and  remarkable  peculiarity,  and  he  told  us  what  we 
had  so  often  heard  before,  that  the  streets  were  originally 
built  along  cow-paths.  In  conversation  with  our  friend  J.  J. 
Johnson,  a  well-informed  gentleman,  he  said  that  in  the 
early  settlement  there  were  many  abrupt  hillocks  and  great 
boulders,  and  the  people,  never  dreaming  of  the  Boston  of 
to-day,  laid  out  their  streets  around  the  base  of  these  hills, 
and  in  time,  as  land  became  more  valuable,  new  roads  were 
cut  through  these  hills  from  one  point  to  another.  Thus, 
Haymarket  square  being  the  leading  market  place,  these 
roads  were  so  cut  as  to  lead  into  this  square,  regardless  of 
straight  lines  or  any  other  kind  of  lines. 

We  all  have  admired  Boston  for  its  remarkable  intelli 
gence,  indeed  the  city  is  sometimes  called  the  "Athens  of 
America."  But  everybody  knows  that  nothing  will  bring 
about  such  results  more  favorably  than  temperance,  and  that, 
the  old  colonists  were  men  who  drank  at  the  sparkling  foun 
tain,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  1630  the  company, 
under  the  leadership  of  Gfov.  Wiiithrop,  though  first  settling 
in  Charleston,  came  over  to  Boston,  "  where  were  beautiful 
springs."  One  of  these  springs  is  spoken  of  as  a  "  marvel 
of  crystal  beauty,"  and  this  flowed  on  for  a  hundred  years, 
giving  health  and  vigor  to  the  sturdy  men  of  Boston.  And 
now  we  think  we  have  the  key  to  that  other  historical  fact 
why  these  Boston  men  so  carelessly  and  recklessly,  in  1773, 
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threw  the  tea  overboard.  What  did  they  want  of  that  tea 
when  they  had  a  "  crystal  fountain "  in  their  very  streets 
bubbling  up  its  sparkling  stream  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  these 
were  wise  men  and  genuine  heroes,  for  it  is  said  that  this  act 
was  the  "boldest  stroke  which  had  been  struck  in  America." 

Here  the  first  grand  jury  of  the  country  met,  September  1, 
1635.  The  churches  about  this  time  were  also  much  troubled 
about  "  Roger  Williams  and  his  heresy,  and  finding  him  reso 
lute  "  (and  why  should  they  be  surprised  at  this,  for  all  those 
Boston  men  of  olden  times  were  resolute),  u  they  banished 
him."  This  event  occurred  in  the  same  year.  In  1658  a  law 
was  passed  to  banish  Quakers,  and  laws  meant  something  in 
those  days  —  they  were  no  mere  dead  letter,  for  three  of  those 
peace-loving  men,  daring  to  come  back  from  their  banish 
ment  in  defiance  of  law,  were  hanged  on  the  common. 

But  we  cannot  stop  to  relate  how  these  early  Bostonians 
constructed  their  roads  by  sharp  turns  to  avoid  knolls,  boul 
ders  and  hollows,  how  and  where  they  erected  their  public 
whipping  posts,  and  punished  the  audacious  youth  or  any 
other  man  who  was  caught  kissing  a  woman,  how  the  land 
was  divided  into  pastures  and  gardens  by  rough  fences,  how 
they  built  their  houses  along  the  lanes,  how  they  were  gov 
erned,  for  now  all  is  changed.  It  is  true,  there  are  a  few 
buildings  yet  remaining  to  remind  one  of  the  generations 
which  built  them,  but  even  these  do  not  date  farther  back 
than  perhaps  1723,  and  the  place  where  stood  the  first  one- 
story,  thatched-roof  church,  is  now  crowded  by  massive  brick 
blocks. 

Passing  up  Washington  street  from  Haymarket  square, 
looking  for  Faneuil  Hall,  not  knowing  its  precise  location, 
we  happened  to  raise  our  eyes  at  a  place  where  there  is  an 
opening  between  the  buildings,  looking  toward  the  harbor, 
when  all  at  once  an  end  view  of  the  old  "  Cradle  of  Liberty" 
presented  itself  to  our  vision.  It  looked  just  as  we  had  seen 
it  time  and  again  in  pictures,  and  from  this  we  knew  it  must 
be  the  building,  and  off  we  started  in  the  direction  of  its  lo 
cation.  It  is  located  in  Faneuil  square,  between  North  and 
17 
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Squth  Market  streets.  This  historic  building  was  originally 
built  by  Peter  Faiieuil,  in  1742,  and  by  him  presented  to  the 
city.  The  original  building,  however,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1761,  making  the  present  edifice,  which  was  immediately 
rebuilt  by  the  city,  115  years  eld ;  but  even  this  building  was 
enlarged  in  1805.  The  charter  of  the  city  of  Boston  provides 
that  this  building  shall  never  be  sold  nor  leased  —  an  advan 
tage  over  the  Old  South  Church ;  but  it  is  at  the  service  of 
the  people  for  public  meetings,  under  certain  restrictions, 
whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  citizens  apply  for  its  use. 

The  July  sun  was  pouring  its  hot  rays  upon  brick  walls 
and  stone  pavements,  as  it  knows  so  well  how  to  do,  and  we 
were  heated  and  tired.  Entering  the  hall,  we  found  the 
floor  all  neatly  covered  with  white  sand  —  just  as  they  had  it 
in  olden  times  —  the  room  well  ventilated,  refreshing  gusts 
of  air  anon  coming  in  at  the  windows,  the  room  was  really 
cool  and  inviting,  and  we  sat  down  to  rest,  and  to  meditate, 
and  to  study.  There  was  a  peculiar  sensation  or  inspiration 
coming  over  us  as  we  contemplated  our  surroundings.  Upon 
the  walls  we  noticed  many  valuable  portraits,  including  an 
original  full  length  of  Washington,  by  Stuart ;  Peter  Faneuil, 
by  Col.  Henry  Sargent ;  Webster  replying  to  Hayrie,  by 
Healy ;  Edward  Everett,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  John  A.  Andrews,  and  others.  This  building  has  a 
world-wide  history,  and  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  every 
American  from  its  associations  with  the  exciting  scenes  of 
the  various  crises  of  the  colonial  period,  arid  because  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Revolutionary  patriots  that  were  held  here. 
Could  the  rostrum  speak,  could  these  grand  old  walls  re-echo, 
what  eloquence,  what  burning  patriotism,  what  stirring  ap 
peals  which  the  occasions  called  forth,  would  fall  upon  our 
ears! 

Only  a  few  steps  from  Faneuil  Hall  is  the  Old  South 
Church,  in  many  respects  the  most  noted  church  edifice  in 
the  United  States.  It  also  shares  historic  honors  with  Faneuil 
Hall ;  meetings  too  large  for  the  former,  in  the  earlier  and 
smaller  days,  frequently  adjourned  to  this  church.  The 
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original  building,  which  was  of  wood,  built  in  1669,  was  torn 
down  in  1729,  and  the  present  structure  was  erected  in  its 
place,  and  opened  for  public  worship  in  1730.  Some  of  the 
strongest  appeals  to  the  patriots  to  resist  the  British  govern 
ment  in  the  exciting  times  prior  to  the  Revolution  were  made 
here.  In  1775  the  British  soldiery  removed  all  the  interior 
woodwork,  save  a  piece  of  the  gallery,  which  was  reserved 
for  a  drinking  bar  and  for  spectators,  covered  the  floor  wi  h 
dirt,  and  converted  it  to  the  purposes  of  cavalry  drill  and  a 
riding  school.  In  1782  the  building  was  repaired  and  placed 
in  condition  for  worship.  From  1712  to  1872  the  annual 
election  sermon  was  preached  here  to  the  State  government 
and  legislature  immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the 
latter  for  business.  The  great  fire  of  1872  rolled  up  its  huge 
volumes  of  flame  and  smoke  against  its  very  wall,  as  it  were, 
and  it  was  at  first  reported  as  destroyed,  but  to  the  great 
surprise  of  spectators,  and  the  gratification  of  the  country, 
the  Old  South  Church  survived  that  terrible  calamity,  after 
which  for  a  short  time  it  was  temporarily  occupied  as  the  post- 
office.  It  was  amid  these  reminiscences  that  we  entered  this 
historic  relic,  and  seated  ourself  near  the  rostrum  to  refresh 
our  weary  limbs.  The  day  was  very  warm,  the  sun  shone  in 
all  his  glory  and  vigor,  and  puffs  of  summer  air,  fresh  from 
old  ocean,  came  through  the  lower  windows,  and  gratefully 
fanned  our  heated  brow.  As  we  sat  there  we  seemed  to  be 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  generations  of  the  past. 
How  often  these  arches  and  galleries  have  echoed  and  re 
echoed  the  eloquent  and  burning  words  of  those  grand  old 
heroes  who  loved  liberty  dearer  than  they  did  their  own  lives  ! 
At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  Boston  this  building  was  going  to 
be  sold  at  auction,  to  be  taken  down  and  removed.  However, 
to  the  credit  of  Boston,  it  has  been  purchased,  and  will  remain 
where  it  has  stood  ever  since  the  city  has  had  an  existence. 
How  the  people  felt  about  it  we  will  quote  a  few  words  from 
inscriptions  then  displayed,  both  outside  arid  inside  of  the 
building:  "The  eleventh  hour!  Men  and  women  of  Massa 
chusetts,  does  Boston  desire  the  humiliation  which  is  to-day 
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a  part  of  her  history,  since  she  has  allowed  this  memorial  to 
be  sold  under  the  hammer  ?  "  "  Let  us,  before  it  is  too  late, 
remember  that  there  are  some  things  worth  more  than  money, 
and  that  these  should  be  kept  at  whatever  cost  of  the  perishable 
and  material."  "  There  are  many  things  in  my  native  city 
of  Boston  well  worthy  of  respect  and  observance,  but  not 
many  that  will  teach  the  coming  generation  more  or  better 
lessons  than  this  venerable  building.  —  Wm.  M.  Evarts." 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  inscriptions  found  on  the  exterior 
of  the  building.  The  interior  was  festooned  with  flags,  and 
several  inscriptions  hanging  from  the  sides  of  the  galleries, 
which  read  as  follows :  "  Napoleon  turned  his  great  Simplon 
road  aside  to  save  a  tree  Caesar  had  onced  mentioned.  Won't 
you  turn  a  street,  or  spare  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to  remind 
boys  what  sort  of  men  their  fathers  were  ?  "  "  We  discover 
in  the  community  at  large,  a  reverence  and  an  attachment 
for  the  old  Bethel."  Even  England  lamented  over  the  Old 
South  Church,  which  at  first  was  reported  as  burned,  as  if 
St.  Paul's  itself  had  gone. 

The  old  State  House,  at  the  head  of  State  street,  attracts 
the  attention  of  every  visitor  who  has  any  relish  for  scenes  of 
other  days  It  was  erected  in  1748,  and  for  half  a  century 
thereafter  was  the  seat  of  the  state  government,  arid  the 
building  figures  frequently  in  Revolutionary  history.  It  has, 
like  everything  else,  undergone  some  changes,  for  everything 
in  this  world  is  subject  to  the  law  of  change,  and  is  now 
and  has  been  for  many  years  used  for  business  purposes. 

Boston  has  twenty-five  parks  and  squares,  hence  we  can 
only  notice  the  Common.  It  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  State  House  —  to  the  south-west.  This  public  ground 
boasts  an  antiquity  co-equal  with  the  city  itself.  As  early  as 
1634  it  was  secured  to  public  uses  and  subsequently  in  the 
charter  of  the  city  it  was  made  impossible  to  alienate  any 
portion  of  the  grounds  from  the  public  domain  or  to  divert 
them  from  the  uses  of  the  park.  The  grounds  are  forty- 
eight  acres  in  extent  and  are  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence 
erected  in  1836,  at  a  cost  of  over  $100,000.  The  walks,  or 
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"  malls,"  as  they  call  them,  are  very  spacious,  lined  on  either 
side  by  stately  elms  whose  arching  branches,  interlacing  over 
the  "  malls,"  completely  shut  out  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun, 
giving  the  visitor  an  inviting  shade,  and  cool,  refreshing 
breezes  coming  through  the  swaying  branches.  It  was  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  we  entered  the  Common. 
Being  weary  and  oppressed  by  the  heat,  we  sat  down  beneath 
the  grateful  elms  to  take  in  the  grand  scenery  before  us. 
On  every  side  we  heard  the  subdued  rumble  of  trucks,  bag 
gage  wagons,  carriages  and  street  cars  rattling  over  the  stone 
pavements,  but  all  was  quiet  and  peaceful  here.  The  sparrows 
were  flitting  from  branch  to  branch,  and  thence  to  our  very 
feet,  as  if  to  welcome  us  to  their  shady  bowers.  It  is  not 
possible  to  relate  the  wonderful  scenes  enacted  on  these  Com 
mons,  of  how  it  was  once  only  a  cow-pasture,  then  it  gave 
place  to  Revolutionary  soldiers  to  drill  for  war,  then  the  great 
celebrations  of  Independence  Day  in  the  years  that  followed, 
then  thousands  of  visitors  that  throng  it  each  season,  and 
how  Boston's  weary  people,  distracted  by  cares  and  perplexed 
by  the  complications  of  business,  come  here  to  rest  their 
aching  hearts  and  aching  heads. 

We  next  visited  Bunker  Hill,  over  in  Charlestown.  Bunker 
Hill  is  itself  110  feet  high,  and  the  monument  stands  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  in  a  spacious  plat  of  ground.  In  our  ap 
proach  to  it  there  was  something  so  grand  about  it  that  we 
could  not  keep  our  eyes  off  of  it,  and  we  fail  to  describe  it. 
Standing  as  it  does  on  an  elevation  above  surrounding  trees 
or  city  blocks,  it  has  nothing  but  the  broad  blue  of  heaven 
for  a  back-ground,  and  the  effect  to  the  beholder  is  so  inspir 
ing  that  he  must  be  dull  indeed  who  does  not  appreciate  a 
picture  so  sublime.  The  monument  is  a  square  shaft  221 
feet  high,  and  thirty-one  feet  square  at  the  base  and  fifteen 
at  the  top.  It  is  built  of  Quincy  granite  in  a  most  substan 
tial  arid  tasteful  manner,  its  foundations  being  sunk  twelve 
feet  below  the  surface. 

The  monument  is  approached  by  beautifully  laid-out  walks, 
and  the  redoubt  was  smoothly  cut,  presenting  a  carpet  of 
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green.  At  the  base  of  the  obelisk  were  settees  for  the  con 
venience  of  the  visitor.  It  being  quite  a  warm  day,  and  the 
breeze,  fresh  from  the  ocean,  being  so  refreshing  and  so  grate 
ful  to  us,  we  sat  down  both  to  rest  and  to  take  in  the  scenes 
before  us.  Having  rested,  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the 
monument,  a  pretty  brave  task  for  Mrs.  Lemley,  but  when 
the  summit  was  reached,  we  were  amply  repaid  for  the  effort. 
The  view  of  Boston,  and  of  the  harbor,  of  the  ocean,  arid  the 
surrounding  country,  was  simply  magnificent,  and  beyond 
language  to  describe.  To  realize  it  one  must  behold  it. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  Cambridge,  the  seat  of  Harvard,  Uni 
versity  and  the  home  of  Longfellow.  Historically,  Cam 
bridge  is  one  of  the  oldest  places  in  the  country,  it  being 
settled  in  1630.  During  the  war  of  the  Revolution  the 
American  army  occupied  Cambridge  while  the  British  were 
in  possession  of  Boston. 

Just  west  of  the  Common,  in  the  middle  of  the  highway, 
carefully  protected,  stands  the  aged  Washington  Elm.  It 
must  have  once  been  a  i.oble  tree,  with  far  spreading  branches, 
but  now  many  of  these  are  cut  away,  and  the  tree  has  many 
marks  of  age  upon  it.  Perhaps,  like  some  hoary-headed 
man,  his  generation  all  swept  away,  this  veteran  of  the  forest, 
since  the*  downfall  of  the  last  surviving  companion  on  Boston 
Common,  feels  all  the  more  desolate. 

Under  the  tree,  facing  to  the  south,  is  a  marble  pillar  with 
this  inscription  upon  it :  "  Under  this  tree  Washington  first 
took  command  of  the  American  army,  July  3,  1775."  It 
seemed  to  us,  as  we  read  the  above,  as  if  we  could  almost 
hear  the  measured  tread  and  the  martial  music,  and  the 
soldiers,  drawn  up  into  battle  on  the  Common,  witness  the 
brave  man  ride  to  the  front  of  the  army,  and  lead  on  to 
battle,  on  to  victory,  on  to  liberty. 

Two  blocks  from  the  Old  Elm,  in  the  direction  of  Mount 
Auburn,  is  a  large  yellow  mansion,  in  the  style  and  architec 
ture  of  a  century  ago,  which  served  as  Washington's  head 
quarters  in  1775-76.  This  celebrated  old  mansion,  since  em 
bowered  by  highly  cultivated  grounds,  lawns,  neatly  set-out 
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hedges,  flower  gardens  and  orchards,  has  had  a  very  inter 
esting  history,  it  having  been  the  residence  of  Worcester,  of 
dictionary  fame,  Sparks,  the  historian,  and  of  the  poet  Long 
fellow. 

It  is  one  thing  to  describe  localities  and  buildings  far- 
famed  by  reason  of  the  history  made  by  them,  but  quite 
another  to  describe  the  feelings  that  come  over  one  as,  with 
his  own  eyes,  he  is  permitted  to  behold  them.  Thus  we  found 
ourselves  walking  up  and  down  this  historic  highway  uncon 
scious  of  everybody  and  everything  save  the  things  which 
interested  us.  We  love  history,  but  now  we  can  read  it  with 
additional  interest. 

And  suffer  us  to  digress  a  little  to  make  an  observation. 
And  it  is  this :  Should  it  ever  please  the  good  Lord — and  we 
hardly  dare  to  entertain  the  thought  even — to  set  our  feet 
upon  the  land  of  the  Bible,  and  to  go  up  and  down  the  Ju- 
dean  highways  where  the  feet  of  our  Saviour  once  trod,  we 
should  do  so  with  an  open  Bible,  and  would  carefully  note 
and  mark  every  incident  related.  To  know  localities  and 
places  from  personal  observation  brings  past  events  up  to  the 
very  present.  What  now  floats  as  an  indefinite  something 
before  our  mind's  eye  would  become  a  living  reality.  Hence, 
next  to  going  to  heaven,  we  want  to  go  to  Palestine,  where 
heaven  was  first  revealed  to  man,  and  where  the  Redeemer 
of  the  world  lived  for  thirty-three  years  to  bless  humanity 
by  His  mighty  works. 

From  Cambridge  we  passed  over  to  Somerville,  where  yet 
there  stands  the  old  stone  powder-house,  where  powder  was 
stored  during  the  dark  and  stormy  days  of  the  Revolution. 

But  we  must  hasten  on  in  our  sketch.  We  have  given,  and 
very  briefly  at  that,  only  a  few  of  the  many  historic  scenes 
and  localities  in  and  around  Boston. 

From  Boston  we  went  to  New  York,  taking  a  fast  train, 
which  made  the  distance  to  Providence,  43  miles,  in  an  hour. 
Providence,  as  everybody  knows,  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
Narragansett  Bay,  in  Rhode  Island.  The  name  of  Roger 
Williams  has  become  inseparably  connected  with  the  early 
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history  of  the  city.  Being  banished  from  Massachusetts  on 
account  of  his  religion,  he  fled  to  Providence.  The  rocks  on 
the  bank  of  the  Seekorik  river,  on  which  he  landed  and  where 
he  was  received  by  the  Indians,  are  about  a  mile  from  the 
heart  of  the  city.  Here  also  is  the  cradle  of  the  Baptist 
church.  The  first  society,  and  therefore  the  oldest  in  America, 
was  formed  here  in  1628.  Our  highly  respected  and  worthy 
citizens,  the  Friends,  of  whom  we  have  not  a  few  readers,  have 
a  fine  and  prosperous  college  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
city.  It  is  located  in  the  midst  of  spacious  grounds — 43 
acres,  and  the  buildings  are  imposing  and  substantial. 

From  Providence  to  New  London  the  country  is  very  much 
broken,  forming  a  wild,  picturesque,  ever-changing  scenery 
for  the  traveler  to  look  upon.  Now  the  ocean's  rippling  sprays 
lave  against  the  railway,  now  a  rocky  cliff  hides  it  from  view. 
Thus,  this  was  a  most  charming  ride.  At  length  we  reached 
the  Thames,  which  at  this  point  is  the  most  imposing  stream 
in  Connecticut.  Upon  its  eastern  banks  stands  Groton, 
familiar  to  every  student  of  history  for  its  remarkable  scene 
in  the  days  of  the  Revolution.  A  brave  band  of  about  150 
men,  many  of  them  farmers  and  artisans,  hastily  gathered 
within  the  walls  of  Ft.  Griswold,  in  the  autumn  of  1781,  and 
defended  that  fortification  against  very  great  odds,  arid 
finally,  when  completely  overpowered,  and  not  until  then, 
reluctantly  surrendered.  As  the  conquerors  entered,  the 
British  officer  cried  out,  "  Who  commands  this  fort  ?  "  Col. 
Ledyard  replied,  "I  did,  sir — you  do  now,"  raising  and 
lowering  his  sword,  in  token  of  submission,  and  advancing  to 
render  it  up  to  the  conquering  officer.  The  blood-thirsty  and 
inhuman  officer  received  the  sword  from  the  brave  soldier, 
and  forthwith  plunged  it  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  owner's  bosom. 
Eighty-five  men  were  killed  in  the  fort,  and  thirty-five 
dangerously  wounded.  A  granite  monument,  erected  by  the 
State  of  Connecticut  to  the  memory  of  Col.  Ledyard,  stands 
in  a  neatly  enclosed  lot  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  in  the  burial 
grounds,  south  of  the  Groton  monument. 
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At  New  Haven  we  turned  aside  out  of  our  way  to  visit 
Middletowri,  already  rendered  familiar  to  our  readers,  to  visit 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Hayes,  the  university  and  other 
familiar  objects  of  interest.  We  pleasantly  spent  a  week  in 
the  beautiful  and  hospitable  home  of  our  most  excellent 
friends,  who,  in  the  days  of  our  struggles  for  an  education, 
so  generously  befriended  us. 

During  our  stay  in  the  city  we  called  upon  our  old  friends, 
the  Newtons.  But  we  were  permitted  to  see  only  one  mem 
ber  of  the  family,  namely,  young  Abner's  wife.  The  old 
gentleman  died  several  years  ago ;  the  old  lady  was  still 
living,  but  very  aged  and  broken  down.  Young  Abner,  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  was  very  sick.  [He  has  since  died.] 
One  of  the  girls  has  also  died,  and  the  other  was  away  from 
home.  We  were  very  much  affected  to  learn  this  sad  history 
of  a  once  proud  and  prosperous  family.  Ah  !  good  readers, 
it  is  ever  thus.  Should  you  visit  your  childhood  home,  you 
will  find  many  vacant  chairs.  This  is  a  world  of  changes. 

Our  dear  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes,  made  our  visit  very 
agreeable,  and  we  regretted  very  much  when  the  time  for  our 
departure  arrived. 

From  here  we  took  a  steamer  to  New  York.  Our  friends 
accompanied  us  to  the  boat,  where  we  had  to  bid  them  fare 
well.  This,  to  us,  was  the  saddest  incident  in  all  our  visit,  for 
Mrs.  Hayes  had  done  so  much  for  us,  and  endeared  herself 
so  much,  that  she  seemed  like  a  mother  to  us,  and,  as  we 
waved  a  handkerchief  from  the  stern  of  the  departing  steamer 
to  her  on  the  shore  as  the  last  expression,  the  thought  weighed 
upon  our  mind  that  perhaps  we  would  never  see  the  dear 
friends  again.  Mr.  Hayes  has  since  died. 

Only  a  few  minutes  later,  and  the  steamer  rounded  a  bend  in 
the  river,  and  our  friends,  as  well  as  the  city  itself,  were  lost 
to  view.  It  was  now  evening.  The  steamer  was  thronged 
with  passengers.  Scenes  were  ever  changing,  and  everybody 
was  enjoying  the  enchanting  hour.  We  seated  ourselves 
"  upon  deck,"  where  a  good  view  was  to  be  had  in  every 
direction.  The  waters  were  calm  and  peaceful,  the  atmos- 
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phere  balmy,  the  groves,  meadows,  hills  and  villages  as  they 
were  passed  were  bathed  with  the  glories  of  the  fast  retiring 
sun.  The  clear,  shrill  voice  of  the  Connecticut  cowboy,  "Co- 
boss,  co-boss,  co,  co,"  in  yonder  pasture,  comes  floating  over 
the  waters  in  familiar  language ;  the  innocent  glee  of  that 
group  of  children  on  the  river's  margin  falls  on  the  evening 
air  in  ripples  both  sweet  and  beguiling  to  the  pensive  mind. 
But  the  twilight  is  deepening.  The  venerable  hills,  the  dense 
groves,  the  twining  branches  and  creaping  vines,  all  unite  in 
presenting  a  somber,  solemn  gloom  to  the  scenery.  Thus  the 
great  steamer  sweeps  steadily  over  the  calm,  quiet  waters  of 
this  noble  stream.  The  objects  in  the  distance  become  less 
definable,  and  many  a  grotesque  and  fanciful  picture  is  pre 
sented  to  the  eye,  until  a  nearer  approach  reveals  the  real 
object.  Sweeping  past  a  headland,  the  rich  silvery  beams 
of  the  full-orbed  moon  fell  on  river,  boat,  and  the  towering 
hills.  0  what  a  scene  to  contemplate  !  But,  as  if  our  cup  of 
calm,  peaceful  joy  was  not  already  running  over,  a  little 
farther  on,  in  a  basin -like  curve  of  the  shore,  relieved  by  a 
beautiful  grove,  and  this  gradually  rising  from  the  water, 
until  it  formed  a  charming  crest  over  which  the  moon  was 
struggling,  giving  us  the  benefit  of  the  soft  enchanting  light, 
while  a  beautiful  shade  lined  the  margin,  was  a  beautiful 
scene :  In  the  curve  of  this  basin-like  formation  of  the  river 
stood  three  young  ladies  arrayed  in  white.  We  fail  to  de 
scribe  the  effect  of  this  picture.  The  light  of  the  full-orbed 
moon  falling  on  the  moving  boat,  on  the  placid  waters,  over 
the  tops  of  the  trees  on  shore,  while  these  ladies  standing  in 
the  shadow  cast  by  the  grove,  seemed  like  fairies.  The  effect 
was  complete,  and  a  shout  of  admiration  from  hundreds  of 
voices  on  the  boat,  together  with  salutes  from  the  steamer's 
whistle,  indicated  that  not  only  the  writer  appreciated  the 
scene,  but  all  on  board.  In  response  to  this  demonstration 
on  the  part  of  the  boat,  the  three  ladies  sang : 

''Shall  we  gather  at  the  river 
Where  bright  angel  feet  have  trod, 

With  its  crystal  tide  forever 
Flowing  by  the  throne  of  God  ? " 
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The  clear,  soft,  swee^  yea,  almost  heavenly  voices  floating 
over  the  calm  river  were  thrilling.  Ah,  it  was  more  !  Tears 
of  holy  joy  filled  more  eyes  than  the  writer's.  And  then,  as 
if  moved  by  one  impulse,  the  chorus 

"  Yes,  we'll  gather  at  the  river, 

The  beautiful,  the  beautiful  river," 

was  taken  up  by  all  on  the  boat  who  could  sing,  and  the 
volume  of  the  united  voices  rolled  on  over  the  river,  up  the 
hillsides,  and  reverberated  among  the  mountains.  Thus  this 
beautiful  hymn  was  sung  by  the  ladies  on  shore,  and  the 
chorus  by  the  passengers  on  the  boat.  By  this  time  we  had 
almost  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  their  voices ;  but,  as  if  a 
final  salute  was  sent  after  us,  every  ear  was  attentive, 
and  silence  save  the  working  of  the  e  igine  and  the  splash 
of  the  wheels  prevailed  until  it  became  almost  painful,  in 
order  that  every  soul  might  drink  in  the  rich  strains  coming 
over  the  water,  and  these  were  the  words : 

"  Ho  !  my  comrades,  see  the  signal 

Waving  in  the  sky  ; 
Reinforcements  now  appearing, 

Victory  is  nigh  ! " 

These  words  sent  a  thrill  through  every  heart,  and  the  chorus 
from  a  hundred  voices  floated  back  over  the  water : 
"  Hold  the  fort,  for  I  am  coming, 

Jesus  signals  still, 
Wave  the  answer  back  to  heaven, 
By  thy  grace  we  will." 

Such  a  scene  was  never  before  experienced  by  us.  It  seemed 
as  if  we  were  on  the  way  to  heaven,  yes,  it  was  a  foretaste  of 
what  we  shall  see  and  experience  when  we  gather  on  the 
margin  of  that  "pure  river  of  water,  clear  as  crystal,  pro 
ceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb." 

But  the  evening  was  streching  out  into  the  night.  How 
ever,  no  one  was  disposed  to  retire,  and  we  certainly  could 
not  for  a  moment  entertain  such  a  thought.  We  were  now 
fast  approaching  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Already  the  smell 
of  ocean  was  in  the  air.  On  either  side  of  the  river  the  hills 
were  receding,  arid  low,  marshy  land  with  tall  grass  and 
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rushes  formed  a  great  contrast.  The  rjver,  too,  was  widening 
out,  and  with  each  passing  change  of  landscape  the  ex 
pectant  passengers  were  looking  for  the  first  glimpse  of  old 
ocean. 

At  length  all  were  satisfied  as  the  steamer  passed  over  the 
bar  and  swept  out  into  Long  Island  Sound.  The  ride  on 
the  ocean  at  night,  under  the  calm,  peaceful  light  of  the  full- 
orbed  moon,  was  simply  magnificent.  But  it  was  now  very 
late,  and  we  retired  for  the  night.  The  next  morning  found 
us  in  the  great  metropolis  of  the  land.  It  is  a  city  where 
extremes  and  contrasts  are  everywhere  met.  Space  would 
not  permit  us  to  describe  all  there  is  to  be  seen.  The  Castle 
Garden,  Wall  street,  Trinity  Church,  the  great  daily  print 
ing  establishments,  Broadway,  the  magnificent  bridge  span 
ning  East  river,  which  is  the  greatest  marvel  of  modern  times, 
are  among  the  many  attractions  which  meet  the  eyes  of  the 
observing. 

Having  already  in  these  pages  given  several  incidents 
in  connection  with  former  visits  to  New  York,  we  will  hasten 
on  in  our  narrative.  Perhaps  it  may  be  of  sufficient  interest 
to  briefly  refer  to  Central  Park.  Visitors  to  the  city,  if  they 
can  spare  five  or  six  hours,  should  not  fail  to  visit  these 
beautiful  grounds.  Here  nature  and  art  are  combined  to 
please  and  instruct.  The  entire  area  of  the  park,  if  we  have 
the  figures  correct,  is  859  acres.  Of  this  only  about  106  are 
in  drives,  bridle-paths  and  walks.  The  city  has  expended 
nearly  $14,000,000  in  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  the 
land.  These  beautiful  grounds  are  open  to  all.  The  poor, 
desponding  needle-woman  can  revive  her  drooping  spirit 
beneath  its  gorgeous  foliage  with  as  much  right  as  the  man 
of  wealth.  Hence  one  sees  strange  contrasts.  Here  is  a 
carriage  rolling  along  in  wealth,  yonder  a  poor  boot-black  or 
newsboy,  broken  away  from  his  occupation.  The  young  and 
the  old,  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  artist  arid  the  beggar 
are  met  in  every  part  of  the  grounds. 

We  can  only  very  briefly  notice  a  few  of  the  multitude  of 
objects  which  everywhere  crowd  upon  our  attention.  Pass- 
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ing  into  the  park,  we  are  at  once  impressed  with  the  mag 
nificent  walks,  winding  hither  and  yon  amid  splendid  foliage 
and  ever-varied  scenery.  Turning  into  a  bridle-path,  we 
suddenly  came  upon  the  Kinderberg,  where  we  saw  hundreds 
of  little  children  dressed  in  their  prettiest,  enjoying  their 
sports  unmolested  by  any  one.  Just  a  little  beyond  and  we 
came  to  the  grand  Marble  Arch  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Mall.  This  arch  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  costly  struct 
ures  within  the  park.  Its  purpose  is  to  carry  the  carriage- 
drive  over  the  foot  path,  which  enters  it  at  one  end,  on  a 
level,  while  at  the  other  a  double  stairway,  leading  to  the 
right  and  left,  leads  up  to  the  level  of  the  Mall.  Just  beyond 
this  arch,  our  eyes  fell  upon  a  beautiful  scene.  It  was  a 
broad  lawn,  with  a  gradual  undulation  towards  the  north. 
It  is  designated  as  the  Green.  At  the  other  extremity  was 
a  flock  of  sheep,  attended  by  a  shepherd  boy,  pasturing 
upon  the  fresh  green  grass,  and  the  tinkle  of  the  sheep-bell 
born  upon  the  breeze,  and  the  staff  in  the  hands  of  the  boy 
faithfully  keeping  watch,  completed  the  picture  of  highland 
shepherd's  life.  One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the 
park  is  the  Mall  already  referred  to.  This  is  a  straight 
walk  which  starts  from  a  point  just  east  of  the  marble  arch 
above  mentioned,  and  extends  north  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  and  throughout  its  entire  length  there  is  on  either 
side  a  double  row  of  magnificient  elms,  whose  branches  inter 
lacing,  form  an  arch  sublime  to  behold.  In  approaching  the 
Mall  from  the  south,  and  at  a  certain  point  near  the  marble 
arch,  a  good  view  is  had  directly  through  the  Mall  across 
the  terrace,  the  lake,  the  higher  ground  of  the  Ramble  be 
yond,  unobstructed  until  where  the  Belvidere  rears  its  high 
tower  at  the  lower  end  of  the  reservoir.  This  magnificent 
view  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  park,  and  is  so  deftly 
planned  by  the  landscape  gardening  in  which  the  park 
abounds  that  the  visitor  easily  supposes  the  distance  to  be 
measured  by  miles,  rather  than  a  few  thousand  feet.  The 
Terrace,  which  is  just  beyond  the  Mall,  is  reached  by  mag 
nificient  stairways.  The  Terrace  is  a  broad  esplanade  which 
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stretches  north  to  the  margin  of  the  lake.  In  the  center  of 
the  esplanade  is  a  spacious  basin  which  receives  the  waters 
from  a  beautiful  fountain.  The  figure,  that  of  an  angel,  is 
the  principal  feature  of  the  fountain,  and  is  very  beautiful, 
arid  suggested  to  us  the  language  found  in  the  gospel  of  St. 
John,  5:  25,  from  which  the  artist  doubtless  drew  his  inspira 
tion. 

From  the  Terrace  the  attention  very  naturally  turned  to 
the  lake,  for  already  we  hear  the  chime  of  the  wavelets  sa 
they  lave  the  shore.  This  sheet  of  water  stretches  away 
from  the  front  of  the  Terrace  to  the  west  and  north,  in  an 
irregular  outline  of  bays  and  headlands,  and  these,  with  the 
little  islands  dotting  the  surface,  the  dense  woods  beyond, 
the  bowers  and  arbors  along  its  margin,  the  boats  flitting 
about  here  and  there  full  of  happy  people,  the  soft,  sweet 
voices  "  coming  over  the  waves,"  the  white  swans  with  their 
arched  heads  floating  upon  the  surface,  combine  to  produce 
a  most  picturesque  effect. 

Passing  around  the  eastern  arm  of  the  lake,  we  enter  the 
Ramble.  This  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  park.  The 
Ramble  covers  about  36  acres,  sloping  upwards  from  the 
northern  shore  of  the  lake  to  the  Croton  Reservoir,  and  is 
bounded  on  either  side  by  the  great  drive.  The  Ramble  is 
a  labyrinth  of  wooded  walks  abounding  in  sequestered  nooks, 
rustic  bridges,  wild  vines  and  flowers  climbing  up  rocky 
precipices,  summer-houses  and  seats  of  rustic  make,  occa 
sionally  little  patches  of  lawn  skirted  with  evergreens,  all 
clustering  so  naturally  that  the  agency  of  art  in  the  group 
ing  scarce  seems  apparent.  One  may  climb  its  rugged  paths, 
listen  to  the  sighing  of  the  breezes  through  the  foliage  over 
head,  sit  down  in  the  somber  recesses,  or  drink  in  the  pro- 
spectives  of  the  lake  below,  of  which  beautiful  views  every 
now  and  then  are  to  be  had. 

There  are  hundreds  of  pleasing  objects  replete  with  deep 
est  interest  to  the  visitor  which  we  have  not  space  to  de 
scribe,  and  indeed,  what  we  have  already  said  seems  to  us 
as  mockery  when  contrasted  with  the  reality.  0  what  a 
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treasure  is  this  rural  retreat  to  the  citizens  of  New  York  city ! 
It  is  worth  all  it  cost  in  unmingled  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 
What  a  privilege  that  in  40  minutes'  ride  the  remotest 
dweller  in  the  city  may  ramble  amid  sunny  fountains,  sweet- 
blooming  flowers,  look  upon  the  sheen  of  crystal  waters,  in 
loneliness  contemplate  amid  the  steep  windings  of  wild,  rug 
ged  woods  and  miniature  mountains,  listen  to  the  song  of 
birds,  stroll  amid  bowers  and  creeping  vines,  or  quietly  rest 
under  the  sylvan  branches  of  forest  trees ! 

Before  leaving  New  York  we  could  not  forbear  going  to 
Castle  Garden.  It  was  here  we  first  placed  foot  on  American 
soil.  As  we  stood,  looking  out  upon  the  shimmering  waters 
of  the  noble  Hudson  in  its  grand  onward  sweep  to  the  ocean, 
the  scenes  of  earlier,  sadder  days  came  over  us.  Here  it 
was  where  first  we  beheld  the  fast-falling  tears  of  a  now 
sainted  mother,  crushed  beneath  the  stroke  of  adversity. 
Here  it  was  where  the  sad,  startling  intelligence  broke  over 
us  that  with  one  stroke  we  were  reduced  from  affluence  to 
poverty.  Here  it  was  where  for  the  first  time  we  experienced 
the  bitter  pangs  and  awful  loneliness  of  being  cast  upon  a 
foreign  shore,  friendless,  homeless,  without  bread  to  eat,  and 
unable  to  speak  or  understand  a  word  of  the  language  of  the 
people  in  whose  midst  we  were. 

Casting  a  lingering  look  behind  us.  we  passed  on,  crossed 
North  river  to  Hoboken,  thence,  by  Morris  and  Essex  Divis 
ion  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawaima  and  Western  Railway, 
proceeded  to  Dover,  N.  J.  The  ride  was  a  most  enjoyable 
one,  passing  as  we  did  through  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
country  in  New  Jersey.  The  lovely  villages  of  East  Orange. 
Orange  Junction,  Orange,  Valley  Station,  Mountain  Station, 
South  Orange,  Maplewood,  Wyoming,  Milburn,  Huntly ;  the 
far-stretching  fields,  the  meadow  lands,  the  vast  peach  01- 
chards  laden  with  the  ripening  fruit,  the  richly  foliaged 
groves,  sparkling  streams  with  their  rocky  beds,  and  country 
roads  winding  around  hillsides  or  through  fertile  valleys, 
were  both  pleasing  and  beguiled  the  passing  hours. 

We  had  been  invited  here  to  spend  a  Sabbath,  and  to  preach 
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in  one  of  the  churches.     On  the  following  Monday  we  were 
courteously  shown   through  the  car  shops  of  the  Delaware, 
Lacka wanna  and  Western  Railway.     A  remarkable  feature 
of  these  car  shops  struck  us,  namely,  most  all  of  the  em 
ployees,  from  the  head  man  down,  were  Christian  men.     Pro 
fanity  is   almost   unknown   among   them.     As   we   passed 
through  the  engine  room,   where  a  ponderous   engine  was 
driving  the  machinery  of  the  entire  premises,  the  engineer 
pointed  to  a  spot  on  the  floor  by  the  side  of  his  engine  and 
said  to  us,  "There  is  the  place  where  I  found  Jesus ;  "  and  as 
he  said  these  words  we  discovered  in  the  tone  of  his  voice 
that  he  had  not  lost  Jesus  since  he  had  found  him.     In  the 
office,  the  head  clerk  assured  us  that  religion  was  just  the 
thing  for  railroad  men.     Over  the  desk  of  another  clerk  we 
saw  pasted  a  card  with  these  words  upon  it :  "I  need  thee 
every  hour."     As  we  went  from  one  room  to  another,  and 
from  one  building  to  another,  and  when,  in  some  instances, 
the  hard,  soiled,  but  honest  hands  were  extended  us,  and  a 
"  God  bless  you  "  coming  up  from  the  blazing  forges  where 
white-hot  iron  was  assuming  shape  beneath  the  strokes  of 
Christian  workmen,  we  felt  like  removing  our  hat  in  the 
presence  of  such  demonstrations  of  the  power  of  God  among 
a  class  of  men  hitherto  neglected.     While  we  looked  into 
their  blackened  faces,  even  beneath  the   coal  dust  we  could 
see  the  lines  of  a  heavenly  illumination,  and  observing  these, 
we  said,  "  Truly  these  men  are  princely  men."     It  was  one  of 
the  engineers  on  this  road  who  recently  gave  utterance  to 
the   following  manly   words :    "  I've   been   a   Christian  for 
twelve  years,  and  I've  a  clear  track,  and  my  head-light  is  on, 
and  I  expect,  by  God's  help,  to  make  a  through  trip  to  the 
celestial  city."    Noble  words  uttered  by  a  brave  man  !     It  is 
safe  to  ride  behind  such  engineers.     Fortunate  is  the  road 
which  can  secure  such  men  as  we  here  came  in  contact  with, 
for  employees. 

We  were  also  privileged  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  having  been  invited  there  by  our  friend,  E.  A.  Beards- 
ley.  The  city  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Passaic 
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river,  four  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Newark  bay.  The 
principal  part  of  the  city  is  located  on  a  moderately  inclined 
plane,  which  affords  it  excellent  drainage.  However,  in  the 
outskirts  is  a  sudden  swell  of  ground,  to  an  elevation  of 
perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  which  forms  a  vast  amphitheatre. 
This  is  not  too  abrupt  for  building  purposes,  and  some  of  the 
finest  residences  are  built  to  its  very  crest,  giving  the  city  a 
very  beautiful  appearance  at  a  distance,  especially  when 
approached  by  the  Morris  and  Essex  Railroad.  But  while 
Newark,  like  Jericho  of  old,  is  a  pleasant  place  to  live  in, 
and  has  many  attractions,  it  also  has  an  insufferable  pest, 
namely,  the  mosquito,  during  the  evening  and  morning 
hours.  We  remember,  one  morning,  upon  coming  down 
stairs,  and  seeing  Bro.  Beardsley  busily  hoeing  his  cabbage 
in  the  garden,  of  going  out  to  keep  him  company  and  to 
enjoy  the  fresh  air  coming  from  off  the  ocean,  when,  before 
we  were  hardly  aware,  there  were  about  5,000 — more  or  less — 
mosquitoes  after  us,  and  as  for  Bro.  Beardsley,  poor  fellow  ! 
he  had  a  handkerchief  tied  over  his  face,  but  those  mosqui 
toes  were  too  intelligent  to  be  put  off  with  such  a  ruse,  so 
they  lighted  on  the  handkerchief,  pretty  much  as  bees  light 
on  a  limb  when  they  swarm,  and  between  a  jump,  a  shew, 
a  slap  and  an  exclamation,  he  succeeded  in  hoeing  one  ten 
der  plant.  Well,  we  suppose,  as  the  Newark  people  are  very 
enterprising  in  everything,  they  are  not  disposed  to  be  out 
done  even  in  the  mosquito  display. 

Leaving  Newark,  we  set  out  for  Ocean  Grove.  Below 
Elizabeth  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  great  salt  meadows  of 
New  Jersey,  the  grass  of  which  is  so  valuable. 

Perth  Amboy,  at  .the  head  of  Raritan  bay,  is  a  quaint, 
quiet,  dreamy-like  place,  and  hence  is  all  the  more  interest 
ing  to  the  traveler,  especially  since  it  has  considerable  of  a 
history.  This  quaint  town  of  less  than  4,000  inhabitants 
was  once  the  commercial  rival  of  New  York  city,  and  for  a 
period  was  the  capital  of  East  Jersey,  Wm.  Franklin,  the 
last  royal  governor  of  New  Jersey,  being  seized  here  by  the 
patriots  in  1776.  About  half  way  between  Long  Branch  and 
18 
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Ocean  Grove  is  the  "  Old  Turtle  Mill,"  which  was  running 
during  the  Revolution,  and  on  the  day  we  visited  it,  it  was 
in  operation  still.  As  we  looked  upon  the  quaint  old  struc 
ture,  and  listened  to  the  grinding,  it  somehow  associated  in 
our  mind  the  heroes  at  Trenton  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
we  wondered  if  this  very  mill  did  not  grind  their  scanty 
meal. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  Ocean  Grove,  where  we  spent  one 
Sabbath,  and  rested  for  a  few  days.  This  beautiful  grove  of 
forest  trees  extends  almost  to  the  very  margin  where  ocean 
waves  break  on  the  shore.  It  consists  of  nearly  three  hun 
dred  acres  of  grove  and  beach  land,  beautifully  laid  out  in 
broad  avenues,  parks  and  drives.  Side  by  side,  and  only 
separated  by  a  most  charming  lakelet,  whose  w.iters  were 
shimmering  in  the  morning  sun,  at  the  first  time  when  we 
saw  it,  is  Asbury  Park,  equally  as  attractive  and  beautiful 
as  is  Ocean  Grove. 

Well,  here  we  are  at  last,  sitting  in  the  cool  of  the  shady 
grove,  our  heated  brow  fanned  by  the  grateful  breath  coming 
fresh  from  the  ocean.  The  dignified  voice  of  worship  is  heard 
in  the  great  pavilion  near  at  hand,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
merry  glee  of  youth  coining  over  the  rippling  wave  of  the 
sunlit  lake  on  the  other,  while  the  ceaseless  sound  of  many 
waters,  deep-toned,  has  a  soothing  influence  upon  mind  and 
nerves.  What  a  place  in  which  to  rest,  and  to  contemplate 
the  wondrous  works  and  wisdom  of  God  !  Ocean  Grove  is 
known  the  country  through  as  a  place  where  thousands  of 
religious  ^people  yearly  gather  for  rest,  recreation  and  wor 
ship.  Some  of  the  national  camp-meetings  and  other  meet 
ings,  equally  as  devoted,  have  been  held  here. 

After  we  had  been  here  a  few  days,  somehow  we  could  not 
shake  off  the  impression  that  ministers  truly  deserving  of 
rest  were  not  here.  No,  they  were  toiling  in  their  study  or 
among  their  people.  All  was  gay,  fashionable  and  hilarious. 
It  looked,  from  the  presence  of  so  many  young  people,  as  if 
the  parents  were  at  home  toiling  to  support  their  idle,  dissi 
pated  sons  and  daughters  at  a  fashionable  religious  watering 
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place.  We  were  the  more  confirmed  in  these  impressions 
when  we  saw  but  few  elderly  clergymen,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  mostly  young  men  arrayed  in  the  latest  and  most  ap 
proved  fashions,  with  white  neckties,  white  vests,  little  fancy 
canes,  green  glasses  over  their  noses,  arid  cigars  in  their 
mouths.  Doubtless,  these  were  the  ministers  who  cannot 
live  on  a  three  or  four-thousand-dollar  salary,  who  labor  so 
hard  during  the  autumn,  winter  and  spring,  that  their  people 
must  close  their  houses  of  worship,  and  let  these  "hard- 
worked  "  striplings  rest— dissipate— from  four  to  six  weeks. 
These  embodiments  of  divinity,  some  of  whom,  we  were 
greatly  surprised  to  learn,  were  titled  D.  D.,  were  the  most 
insolent,  and  overbearing,  and  ill-mannered  people  we  met 
upon  the  ground.  They  were  a  privileged  class,  hence,  no 
one  had  rights  which  they  were  bound  to  respect. 

Now,  there  may  be  some  of  our  readers  who  have  been  to 
Ocean  Grove,  and  who  will  be  ready  to  say  that  they  did  not 
see  such  a  state  of  things.  Possibly  not ;  we  hope  they  were 
better  impressed,  but  we  simply  narrate  what  we  saw.  Per 
haps  the  reason  why  we  saw  such  things  was  because  we 
happened  to  be  there  when  there  was  nothing  of  special 
interest  going  on  to  divert  the  minds  of  these  seaside  visitors 
from  their  every-day  habits.  We  can  readily  see  how  one 
could  visit  Ocean  Grove  during  one  of  the  great  camp-meet 
ings  or  some  religious  convention,  and  not  see  what  we  saw. 
To  us  it  seemed  verily  like  a  seaside  resort,  wanting  in 
nothing  to  gratify  the  world,  but  so  conducted  under  the 
name  of  religion  as  to  smother  all  scruples  of  conscience, 
should  there  be  any  existing,  as  to  make  it  most  attractive 
and  approved  to  that  portion  of  the  Christian  church  which 
have  money  to  spend,  and  probably  would  spend  it  elsewhere, 
if  this  means  of  gratifying  their  worldly  desires  was  not  pro 
vided.  Hence,  our  observations  in  no  wise  reflect  upon  the 
Christian  church  or  her  ministers,  for  we  do  riot  think  either 
was  fairly  represented,  and  hence  not  responsible. 

Then,  no  doubt,  a  large  class  are  merely  nominal  professors. 
This  would  seem  so  from  the  fact  that  some  of  them  would  come 
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from  the  pavilion,  and  before  the  ministers  were  out  of  the 
pulpit,  at  once  engage  in  croquet-playing,  ring-tossing,  and 
all  the  amusements  of  the  world.  Illustrative  of  this  undevo- 
tional  spirit  was  manifest  at  the  surf-meeting  which  was 
held  at  sunset.  Fully  4,000  people  were  on  the  beach 
heartily  participating  in  the  reading  of  Scripture,  in  sacred 
song,  in  devout  prayers,  and  in  listening  to  the  voice  of  the 
preacher,  when,  in  the  midst  of  these  exercises,  an  ocean 
steamer — which  we  had  observed  about  a  mile  out  at  sea — 
coming  fully  opposite,  blew  the  whistle,  whereupon  the  whole 
shore  became  a  forest  of  waving  handkerchiefs,  and  over  the 
waves  went  the  shouts  of  applause.  Of  course  all  prayers, 
singing,  speaking  and  devotions  were  at  an  end,  and  the 
people  seemed  to  be  possessed  because  the  scream  of  a 
steamer  a  mile  away  had  honored  them  with  a  salute — had 
broken  in  upon  what  we  thought  a  very  solemn  yet  sublime 
and  eminently  fitting  worship  on  the  sea-shore,  where  a 
thousand  waves  were  attuned  to  the  praise  of  the  Creator. 

It  was  also  our  privilege  to  witness  a  sunrise  at  sea.  It 
was  a  very  opportune  and  favorable  time.  There  had  been 
a  storm  on  the  ocean  and  the  "  sea  was  troubled,"  and  dark 
clouds  hung  in  the  eastern  sky.  It  was  yet  quite  dark  when 
we  arrived  at  the  beach.  For  a  few  moments  we  sat  down 
to  look  at  the  huge  billows  coming  in  shoreward  and  break 
ing  in  awful  grandeur  upon  the  strand  with  a  noise  of 
thunder,  while  the  spent  waves  would  seethe  and  foam  upon 
the  white  sand.  In  the  meantime,  the  clouds  were  wildly 
driven  hither  and  thither,  and  the  blushing  sky  was  con 
stantly  changing.  We  could  see  the  farthermost  waves 
leaping  up  toward  the  clouds.  Presently  we  saw  the  "  golden 
path  on  the  floor  of  the  sea,"  so  often  seen  by  sailors,  and 
no  painter,  nor  pen  nor  tongue  can  describe  its  matchless 
beauty  and  rich  tinselings.  It  must  be  seen.  Following  this 
phenomenon,  the  outer  rim  of  the  sun,  no  wider  than  the 
breadth  of  a  finger,  is  observable,  when  presently  the  orb  of 
day  is  seen  as  if  rising  out  of  a  watery  grave,  shaking  the 
dew  drops  of  ocean  from  his  golden  brow,  while  the  sky,  the 
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sea,  the  land,  and  every  object  upon  which  the  eye  can  rest 
is  robed  in  a  glory  such  as  a  sunrise  at  sea  can  only  impart. 
What  an  hour  for  contemplation  !  How  thoughts  come 
trooping  through  the  mind  !  How  the  voices  around  and 
above  us  speak  of  God  ! 

The  time  for  our  departure  having  arrived,  we  set  out  for 
Washington.  For  a  short  distance  we  were  privileged  to 
catch  glimpses  of  old  ocean,  but  soon  the  train  deflected 
towards  Trenton. 

Having  already  dwelled  upon  this  part  of  our  journey,  we 
hasten  on.  After  leaving  Philadelphia,  the  train  for  a  con 
siderable  distance  ran  along  the  margin  of  the  Delaware 
river,  which  here  assumes  magnificent  proportions,  and  is  the 
highway  for  vessels  from  Philadelphia  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  day  was  a  very  beautiful  one.  The  whispering 
breezes  of  the  gladsome  noontide  came  rustling  through  the 
quivering  leaves,  and  passed  on  in  haste  to  fill  the  snowy 
sails  of  the  coming  and  going  ships.  In  the  midst  of  our 
admiration  of  river  scenery  and  landscape  we  reached  Wil 
mington.  Between  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  the  ride  is 
rendered  most  agreeable  by  the  many  grand  attractions  and 
beautiful  sights.  Not  only  "  the  heavens  declare  the  glory 
of  G-od,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork,"  but  each 
hill,  and  valley,  and  stream,  and  fragrant  flower  have  a 
voice.  Oh,  we  do  so  love  the  beautiful  in  nature  !  God  must 
love  beautiful  things,  or  he  would  never  have  created  them 
or  implanted  in  us  a  love  for  the  beautiful  which  so  often 
heightens  the  glory  of  our  existence.  When  we  reached  the 
vicinity  where  the  Susquehanna  river  empties  into  the 
Chesapeake  bay,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  momentarily 
increased.  Now  the  train  plunged  into  a  beautiful  wood, 
where — 

"  'Neath  the  shadows  of  tall,  sighing-  trees, 
That  in  the  fiercest  noon  create  a  soft, 
Cool,  cloistered  light  upon  the  sward  beneath," 

we  are  privileged  to  look  upon  ivies,  creeping  vines,  en 
tangled  wild-wood,   and  to  experience   the   dim,  subdued 
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light  that  floats  through  the  maze ;  then  it  would  as  suddenly 
emerge,  and  sweep  along  the  very  margin  of  the  Chesapeake, 
when  we  could  look  out  on  the  sparkling  waters  quivering 
and  shimmering  beneath  the  noontide  sun ;  then  it  rounded 
some  noble  curve,  when  fields,  and  brooks,  and  orchards 
would  fill  our  mind  with  peculiar  pleasure,  produced  by  the 
fine  landscapes  which  gave  the  face  of  nature  a  richness,  and 
beauty,  and  grandeur  language  fails  us  to  describe.  The 
Susquehanna  was  crossed  at  its  very  mouth  upon  a  long  and 
elegant  bridge,  seemingly  a  mile  long,  though  we  were  not 
able  to  learn  its  exact  length.  To  the  south  of  us  were  the 
noble  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  upon  whose  surface  many 
vessels  were  going  and  coming.  To  the  north,  the  Susque 
hanna  stretched  away,  a  broad  stream,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see,  until  lost  among  the  hills. 

After  crossing  the  upper  arm  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  the 
country  is  more  broken  ;  however  the  scenery  was  very  fine, 
in  fact  the  whole  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore 
was  one  of  charming  beauty  and  delight,  and  gave  us  very 
favorable  impressions  of  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

To  the  stranger  the  general  appearance  of  Baltimore  is 
striking  arid  picturesque.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  its  sur 
face  is  undulating,  its  streets  are  of  good  width,  and,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  an  aspect  of  cheerful  elegance  prevails; 
the  large  mansions  are  generally  in  good  taste,  and  not 
crowded  together,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  mostly 
neat  and  thrifty  even ;  the  very  poorest  live  in  comfortable 
homes.  In  this  respect  the  city  is  like  Philadelphia,  tene 
ment-houses  being  almost  unknown.  The  light  arid  cheer 
ful  appearance  of  the  city  is  greatly  owing  to  the  quality  of 
brick  used  in  building.  The  clay  is  of  fine  texture  and 
agreeable  color— neither  a  very  dull  nor  a  glaring  red. 

One  of  the  marked  features  of  the  city  is  its  churches,  of 
which,  we  were  told,  there  are  189,  many  of  which  are  very 
fine  and  elaborate  in  their  construction  and  finish.  Balti 
more  takes  its  sobriquet  of  the  "  Monumental  City  "  from 
the  several  magnificent  monuments  found  here.  Among 
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these  the  Washington  is  the  most  prominent.  This  stands 
at  the  intersection  of  Charles  and  Monument  streets.  It  is  a 
Doric  column  of  white  marble,  rising  from  a  base  fifty  feet 
square  and  thirty-five  feet  high.  The  shaft  of  the  column  is 
100  feet  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of 
Washington. 

Baltimore  is  also  a  great  oyster  market.  Everybody  has 
heard  of  the  Baltimore  oyster.  We  saw  whole  streets  in  the 
north-east  portion  of  the  city  macadamized  with  the  shells  of 
the  oyster. 

Upon  leaving  Baltimore,  the  only  place  which  attracted 
attention  was  the  Relay  House  and  Station.  The  building 
and  grounds  were  elegantly  improved  and  ornamented. 
Just  beyond  the  station,  the  railroad  makes  a  grand  curve 
around  the  hillside  to  the  south-east,  which  gives  the  traveler 
a  fine  opportunity  to  view  the  picturesqueness  of  the  valley 
between.  The  architecture  of  the  houses  along  the  road 
also  attracted  our  attention,  and  we  cannot  give  it  a  name. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  blending  of  the  New  England  farm 
house  and  the  southern  plantation  mansion. 

But  now  we  were  nearing  Washington,  the  capital  of  the 
great  nation,  concerning  which  we  have  read  much,  but  were 
never  permitted  to  see.  Presently  the  train  rounded  a  curve, 
and  the  great  dome  of  the  Capitol  was  visible  against  the 
southern  sky,  while  as  yet  no  part  of  the  city  could  be  seen. 
With  passing  objects  at  every  turn  in  the  road,  the  interest 
became  more  intense  and  everybody  was  on  the  lookout. 
Presently  the  last  hill  was  rounded,  the  last  forest  passed, 
and  between  us  and  the  city  a  beautiful  valley  lay  radiant 
beneath  the  glow  of  summer's  sun,  while  before  us  the  city, 
crowned  by  the  stately  Capitol  with  its  magnificent  dome, 
presented  a  most  imposing  appearance. 

Having  arrived  in  the  city,  and  after  resting  a  little,  we 
hastened  to  the  Capitol.  It  is  situated  a  little  east  of  the 
center  of  the  city,  which  has  grown  more  rapidly  to  the  west 
than  was  anticipated,  and  stands  on  the  crest  or  brow  of  a 
plateau,  ninety  feet  above  the  low-tide  water  of  the  Potomac. 
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The  grounds  are  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and,  since 
the  enlargement  in  1872,  contain  fifty-two  acres.  At  the 
east  and  principal  front,  there  is  a  spacious  court  with  ap 
proaches  from  all  the  avenues  and  streets  which  lead  toward 
the  Capitol.  Except  where  these  approaches  enter  it,  the 
court  is  bordered  by  an  esplanade,  at  the  rear  of  which  is  a 
continuous  seat  looking  toward  the  Capitol.  Just  conceive  of 
a  vast  marble  and  stone  structure  covering  more  than  three 
and  a  half  acres  of  ground,  whose  frontage  extends  over  a 
space  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet,  and  whose  depth 
is  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet,  and  the  reader  will 
get  some  faint  idea  of  what  challenged  our  admiration. 
But  not  the  less  noticeable,  and  worthy  of  mention,  is  the 
dome,  which  rises  over  the  center  of  the  edifice.  It  is  semi- 
ellipsoidal  in  form,  is  built  of  cast-iron,  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet  in  exterior  and  ninety-seven  feet  in  interior 
diameter,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  feet  from  the  basement  floor  to  the  lantern,  the  latter 
being  fifty-two  feet  high  and  seventeen  feet  in  diameter. 
The  statue  of  Liberty  surmounts  the  dome,  and  is  of  bronze. 
It  measures  nearly  twenty  feet  in  height,  weighs  seven  tons, 
and  was  designed  by  Crawford.  There  are  but  three  domes 
larger  than  this  in  the  world,  namely,  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
St.  Paul's  at  London,  and  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  Paris. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  interest  in  the  National  Capitol 
is  the  Rotunda,  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  circular  in 
shape,  and  is  simply  the  interior  of  the  dome  just  described. 
On  the  ceiling,  180  feet  above  the  floor,  between  the  colonnades 
supporting  the  great  dome,  as  if  in  the  very  clouds,  yet 
marvelously  distinct,  may  be  seen  Brumidi's  allegorical  rep 
resentation  of  Peace. 

Leaving  the  Rotunda,  the  first  object  of  interest  we  en 
countered  was  the  Supreme  Court  room.  It  is  semi-circular 
in  form,  seventy-five  feet  long,  forty-five  feet  high,  and  the 
gallery  in  the  rear  is  supported  by  Ionic  columns  of  Potomac 
marble.  The  judges  of  the  court  are  arrayed  in  black  silk 
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gowns,  the  Chief  Justice  presiding,  in  the  center,  and  on 
either  side  the  associate  justices. 

Proceeding  north  from  the  Supreme  Court  room  through 
the  hallway  connecting  the  center  edifice  with  the  Senate 
wing,  the  corridor  arrests  one's  attention.  From  the  east  and 
west  sides  magii  ficent  marble  stairways  lead  to  the  galleries 
of  the  Senate.  Opening  from  the  corridor  of  the  Senate 
Chamber,  called  more  especially  the  Senate  lobby,  is  the 
President's  room,  which  is  beautifully  frescoed  This  room 
is  for  the  accommodation  of  the  President  when  he  has  oc 
casion  to  visit  the  Senate,  as  is  necessary  at  the  close  of  every 
session,  to  sign  the  numerous  bills  hurried  through  at  the 
last  hours  of  legislation.  Next  to  this  is  the  Senators'  retiring- 
room.  The  ceiling  is  of  white  marble,  deeply  paneled,  sup 
ported  by  highly  polished  Italian  marble  columns.  The  walls 
are  of  Tennessee  marble,  in  which  are  set  large  plate-glass 
mirrors.  Adjoining  this  is  the  Vice-President's  room,  richly 
frescoed  and  ornamented.  Next  is  the  Senate  reception  room, 
an  elegant  apartment  with  a  double-vaulted  ceiling  highly 
decorated  in  fresco  and  gold.  Then  came  the  Senate  post- 
office,  Sergeant-at-arms'  room,  the  bronze  staircase  leading 
to  the  Senate  wing,  and  beyond,  the  bronze  door,  costing 
$55,000,  opening  from  the  portico  to  the  wing,  then  the 
Senate  committee  rooms,  and  finally  the  Senate  Chamber, 
in  the  center  of  the  north  wing,  is  reached.  It  is  of  rectan 
gular  shape,  112  feet  long,  eighty-two  feet  wide,  and  thirty- 
six  feet  high.  Its  walls  and  ceiling  are  handsomely  frescoed 
and  gilded.  The  ceiling  is  almost  entirely  of  cast-iron,  richly 
moulded,  and  in  the  center  is  a  large  skylight  of  stained 
glass,  through  which  the  chamber  is  lighted.  The  galleries 
will  accommodate  one  thousand  persons.  The  northern  end 
is  reserved  for  ladies,  and  the  remainder  is  free  to  all,  with 
the  exception  of  that  portion  immediately  over  the  presiding 
officer's  chair,  which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  reporters 
for  the  press,  and  the  section  directly  opposite  for  the  sole 
accommodation  of  members  of  foreign  legations.  Senators 
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and  privileged  persons  only  are  admitted  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  during  the  sessions. 

We  have  now  given  an  interior  view  of  the  Capitol  from 
the  Rotunda  —  including  it  —  northward.  As  the  appoint 
ments  in  the  south  wing  are  nearly  the  same  in  general  out 
line,  but  less  magnificent,  we  will  pass  it.  We  have  only 
very  briefly  outlined  what  may  be  seen  in  th;s  great  build 
ing.  We  could  extend  our  account  much  farther,  but  dare 
not,  for  we  love  brevity,  and  hence  pass  on  to  other  scenes. 

Leaving  the  Capitol  by  the  west  door,  the  first  object  that 
attracted  our  attention  after  passing  the  Capitol  grounds, 
was  the  Botanical  Garden.  It  is  entered  by  an  arched  gate 
way,  and  one  may  spend  many  hours  in  wandering  through 
the  winding  paths  amid  flowers  both  sweet  and  beautiful. 
It  would  take  an  entire  botany  to  describe  what  is  to  be  seen 
here,  for  the  grounds  and  hot-houses  contain  the  trees,  plants 
and  flowers  of  every  clime.  Here  are  palms  in  great 
variety,  palmettoes,  cactus  of  every  imaginable  shape,  ferns 
in  endless  profusion,  and  roses  of  every  shape  and  shade 
abound. 

No  one  going  to  Washington  should  fail  to  visit  the  Smith 
sonian  Institute.  The  sights  in  it  are  simply  magnificent. 
No  le  s  than  25,000  different  species  of  birds,  animals,  and 
fishes,  in  short,  everything  in  the  animal  kingdom,  is  to  be 
seen  here. 

The  Treasury  building  is  a  very  large,  massive,  handsome 
structure,  especially  when  viewed  from  the  west.  It  is  465 
feet  in  length,  a.id  266  feet  in  width,  and  built  of  granite. 
We  were  not  able  to  obtain  admittance,  so  of  course  "  passed 
by  on  the  other  side,"  where,  just  over  the  way,  the  spacious 
and  ornamented  grounds  of  the  presidential  home  cast 
grateful  shades.  The  Executive  Mansion,  a  little  over  a 
mile  west  from  the  Capitol,  is  a  fine  free-stone  structure 
painted  white,  and  hence,  from  this  circumstance,  is  called 
the  "  White  House."  The  grounds  around  the  building  are 
spacious,  well  shaded  by  fine  trees,  arid  neatly  kept,  and 
present  a  beautiful  appearance,  the  approaches  to  the  main 
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entrance  being  by  broad  winding  carriageways.  It  being  at 
an  unseasonable  hour,  and  not  being  an  invited  guest  or 
personal  friend  of  the  President,  nor  yet  seeking  an  "office," 
we  did  not  see  the  interior  of  the  "  White  House." 

A  little  west  of  the  "  White  House  "  is  the  State,  War  and 
Navy  Departments  building.  It  is  a  magnificent  structure, 
and  surpasses  all  other  buildings  in  Washington,  the  Capitol 
excepted.  It  is  built  of  Dix  Island,  Maine,  granite,  and  is 
566  feet  in  length  by  345  feet  in  width. 

We  have  not  space,  and  perhaps  it  is  best  not  to  longer 
dwell  upon  the  sights  at  Washington.  The  city  is  a  marvel 
in  itself.  It  contains  vast  structures,  great  hotels,  and  stately 
palaces,  but  is  strangely  lacking  in  the  noise,  confusion  and 
bustle  of  commercial  centers. 

Before  leaving  Washington,  we  ascended  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol,  from  which  a  most  magnificent  view  of  the  city  and 
country  is  to  be  had.  The  eye  sweeps  over  landscape 
scenery  grand  to  behold. 

Taking  passage  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  we 
were  soon  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  arid  the  District  of 
Columbia.  From  Washington  to  the  "  Point  of  Rocks,"  the 
road  lays  through  a  diversified  country.  Every  few  minutes 
we  would  pass  some  lofty  hill  —  often  forest-clad  to  the  very 
crest  —  and  lovely  intervales.  While  absorbed  in  looking 
upon  field,  forest,  and  lofty  hills,  we  came  all  at  once  and 
unexpectedly  upon  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  one  of 
the  great  enterprises  of  all  this  region.  At  Georgetown,  only 
a  few  miles  below,  this  canal  is  carried  over  the  Potomac 
upon  an  aqueduct  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty -six 
feet  long  and  thirty-six  feet  high,  costing  in  its  construction 
two  millions  of  dollars.  The  canal  extends  to  Cumberland,  a 
distance  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  ninety  miles.  The  entire 
cost  of  this  work  is  said  to  have  been  $12,000,000.  The 
country  through  which  this  canal  passes  abounds  in  mineral 
products.  Just  below  the  canal,  in  a  picturesque  way,  the 
Potomac  was  rolling  over  its  rocky  bed,  a  turbulent  stream, 
giving  it  a  wild,  charming  appearance,  and  beyond,  the  dark, 
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frowning  crests  of  the  Blue  Rridge  were  casting  shadows 
over  intervening  valleys. 

Sweeping  around  the  base  of  several  mountains,  and  the 
scenery  growing  wilder  and  more  grand  every  moment,  we 
presently  passed  over  a  beautiful  iron  bridge,  which  served  a 
double  purpose  — railway  and  roadway.  The  reason  for  this, 
we  suppose,  is,  they  did  not  have  land  enough  in  this  part  of 
Virginia  upon  which  to  rest  the  ends  of  more  than  one  bridge 
at  a  time.  But  here  we  are,  in  Harper's  Ferry  !  Is  it  pos 
sible  ?  Is  this  the  place  about  which  we  had  read  so  much  ? 
So  it  seems.  But  how  can  we  describe  it  ?  Towering  moun 
tains  in  front  of  us,  in  the  rear  of  us,  and  on  either  side, 
while  the  waters  of  the  Shenaridoah  come  down  through 
its  rocky  bed  and  unite  with  the  Potomac,  and  the  united 
streams  pass  through  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  place  itself  pre 
sents  a  quiet,  sleepy  appearance.  The  houses  are  quaint, 
the  architecture  combining  the  Southern  plantation  mansion 
and  the  colonial  style.  The  town  lies  under  the  rim  of  moun 
tains,  the  residences  being  built  around  the  base  of  a  hill. 
Before  the  recent  war  there  was  located  here  an  important 
United  States  armory  and  arsenal,  but  now  nothing  but  the 
blackened  and  burnt  foundations  are  to  be  seen  This  was 
the  arsenal  which  John  Brown,  on  the  night  of  October  16, 
1859,  at  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  men,  seized  and  held 
possession  for  more  than  a  day.  In  April,  1861,  the  armory 
was  seized  for  a  second  time  by  a  party  of  insurgents,  and 
the  workshops  were  burned.  During  the  war  the  town  was 
alternately  in  the  hands  of  both  Northern  and  Southern  troops. 

Leaving  this  wild,  rugged,  and  romantic  mountain  scenery, 
our  course  lay  through  what  must  at  one  time  have  been  a 
beautiful  valley,  but  now  presents  an  abandoned  appearance. 
Doubtless  the  four  years'  war  had  a  deletrious  influence  on 
both  people  and  country,  for  this  very  railroad,  over  which 
we  are  now  passing,  was  at  that  time  the  nation's  great 
military  highway.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  track  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  was  at  several  times,  and  different 
points  along  its  line,  torn  up. 
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Over  a  hundred  miles  further  on  we  reach  Cumberland  — 
the  only  place  of  any  importance  since  leaving  Harper's 
Ferry.  The  city  is  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac,  and 
in  the  extreme  western  part  of  Maryland. 

Right  before  us  in  the  way  are  the  Alleghanies.  These 
mountains  are  remarkable,  not  for  their  great  elevation,  nor 
for  their  striking  peaks,  nor  for  any  feature  that  distinguishes 
one  portion  of  them  from  the  rest,  but  for  a  singular  uniformity 
of  outline,  particularly  of  that  which  defines  the  summits  of 
the  ridges,  as  well  as  that  which  marks  their  direction. 
While  varying  little  in  height,  the  ridges  pursue  a  remarkably 
straight  course,  sometimes  hardly  diverging  from  a  straight 
line  for  a  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  These  mountains 
are  famed  for  their  spruce,  hemlock,  cedar  and  balsam. 
Among  the  flowering  shrubs,  none  are  more  beautiful  than 
the  varieties  of  kalmia,  azalia,  and  rhododendron,  which  are 
found  in  the  greatest  profusion. 

At  Cumberland,  two  powerful  locomotives,  built  for  climbing 
mountains,  took  the  train  and  commenced  the  ascent.  And 
presently  we  felt  a  freshness  in  the  air  coming  down  the 
mountains,  where  the  balsam  exhales  its  fragrance,  where 
crystal  streams  leap  from  ledge  to  gorge,  where  the  rhododen 
dron  clothes  the  hillsides,  and  where  the  oft-repeated  showers 
and  the  balmy  breezes  from  the  summits  fling  their  odors 
down  into  the  valley,  giving  a  fragrance  most  grateful  to  the 
traveler,  and  makes  our  heart  even  now  while  we  pen  these 
lines  to  turn  fondly  back  to  that  halcyon  day  when  we  were 
permitted  to  climb  this  wonderful  mountain. 

From  Keyser  to  Piedmont  the  scenes  fairly  challenge  the 
pen  to  give  the  merest  outline  of  their  wild  and  awful  sub 
limity.  Often  the  train  threaded  the  edge  of  some  bold 
mountain  where  on  one  side  of  the  train  cliff  upon  cliff  shot 
up  into  the  heavens,  while  on  the  other  one  could  look  down 
into  horrible  depths  of  rocky  ravines  where  the  streams  were 
boiling  and  foaming  in  their  wild  leaps  from  ledge  to  ledge. 
And  right  among  these  barren  crags,  clinging  to  the  sides  of 
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stupendous  ravines,  are  cottages  and  log  cabins — the  homes 
of  mountaineers. 

Before  reaching  what  is  known  as  the  "great  tunnel,"  the 
road  winds  around  the  cone  of  the  mountain,  while  hundreds 
of  feet  below,  where  perpetual  gloom  broods  over  the  face  of 
the  waters,  is  a  river.     At  this  point  a  horrible  ravine,  down 
which  an  angry  stream  tumbles  into  the  river,  is  spanned  by 
an  iron  bridge.     It  was  enough  to  make  one's  hair  stand  on 
end  to  look  down  into  the  dark  and  dismal  abyss,  and  per 
haps  is  the  wildest  scene  along  the  whole  route.     It  is  at  this 
point,  it  is  said,  a  striking  incident  occurred  some  years  ago. 
For  several  days  and  nights  the  rain  descended  in  torrents 
and  the  mountains  sent  down  their  swollen,  roaring,  angry 
floods  into  this  gorge.     On  the  opposite  side,  near  this  deep, 
precipitous  gorge,  fast  clinging  to  the  very  ledges  of  the 
mountain,  is  a  log  cabin,  in  which  at  that  time  lived  a  widow, 
with  an  only  daughter.     Somehow  the  floods,  as  they  arose 
in  the  darkness  of  that  wild,  stormy  night,  were  choked  up, 
until  she  heard  the  crash  of  the  bridge,  as  its  abutments  were 
swept  from  under  it,  and  the  superstructure  fell  into  the  abyss 
below.     It  was  near  midnight.     The  rain  still  continued  to 
fall  in  torrents,  the  clouds  were  resting  upon  the  very  sides 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  darkness  was  almost  Egyptian,  the 
winds  were  dismal  and  howling.    A  more  terrible  night  could 
not  well  be  imagined.     In  another  half  hour  the  train  would 
be  due.     The  station  was  at  a  considerable  distance,  and 
neither  the  rain,  nor  the  darkness,  nor  the  dangers  would 
admit  of  reaching  it.     What  could  be  done  to  warn  the  train 
against  the  awful  destruction  it  was  approaching  ?  She  had 
hardly  a  tallow  candle  in  her  house,  and  no  light  she  could 
make  of  melted  tallow,  even  if  she  had  it,  would  live  a  moment 
in  that  tempest  of  wind  and  rain.     No  time  was  to  be  lost, 
arid  her  thought  was  equal  to  the  emergency.     She  cut  the 
cord  of  her  only  bedstead,  and    shouldered  the    dry  post, 
head-pieces,  and  side-pieces.     Her  daughter  followed  her 
with  two  wooden  chairs.     Down  the  steep  declivity  they  de 
scended,  and  piled  their  household  furniture  upon  the  railroad, 
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a  few  rods  beyond  the  black,  awful  gap,  now  roaring  with 
booming  floods.  The  distant  rumbling  of  the  approaching 
train  was  heard  just  as  they  had  fired  the  well-dried  com 
bustibles.  The  pile  blazed  up  into  the  surrounding  darkness, 
throwing  its  red,  warning  light  a  long  way  up  the  track. 
The  thunder  of  the  train  grew  louder  upon  the  night  tempest. 
And  now  the  ground  trembled  beneath  the  weight  of 
the  ponderous  engine.  The  great  glaring  head-light 
showed  itself  coming  around  the  curve,  and  instantly  the 
engineer  saw  the  danger  signal,  and  the  brakes  were  applied. 
The  locked  wheels  ground  along  on  the  heated  rails  slower 
with  each  advancing  step,  until  the  engine  came  to  a  full 
stop  at  the  expiring  embers  of  the  old  lady's  household  furni 
ture.  It  still  blazed  enough  to  show  to  the  now  thoroughly 
aroused  passengers  the  beetling  edge  of  the  black  abyss  into 
which  the  train  with  its  freight  of  precious  lives  would  have 
plunged  and  met  a  fate  more  horrible  than  the  Ashtabula 
disaster,  had  it  not  been  for  the  old  heroine's  signal.  The 
company  generously  rewarded  the  poor  widow  and  her 
daughter  for  their  heroism. 

Altamont  is  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  A  few  miles 
beyond  Altamont  is  Deer  Park,  a  summer  resort,  on  the 
plateau  of  Big  Savage  mountain,  2,800  above  tide  water.  It 
contains  a  magnificent  hotel,  fine  carriage  drives,  bridle 
paths,  walks,  grottos,  fountains,  and  from  which  excellent 
views  are  to  be  had  of  mountain  and  valley  scenery.  This 
is  the  highest  station  upon  the  line. 

From  this  point  the  descent  of  the  mountain  commences, 
which  is  equally  as  grand  and  gorgeous  as  the  ascent  just 
described ;  but  the  train,  as  if  fretted  and  chaffed  by  reason 
of  the  slow  struggle  up  the  eastern  side,  now  increases  its 
speed,  and  seemingly  plunges  down  into  the  dark  abyss  be 
low,  utterly  reckless  of  danger.  On,  on  the  train  leaps  as  if 
for  life,  filling  each  ghastly  ravine,  and  notch,  and  abyss, 
and  defile  with  its  resounding  thunders,  until  finally  the 
gray  walls  rise  tier  upon  tier,  inclining  gradually  towards 
each  other,  far  upward,  almost  shutting  out  the  very  sky, 
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with  the  light  struggling  dimly  through  the  dark  fringe  of 
balsam  and  hemlock.  We  never  knew  it  to  grow  night  so 
soon.  The  deep  shadows  of  mountains  with  their  horrible 
gloom  and  strange,  terrific  aspect  shut  us  in.  But  we  were 
now  nearing  Gafton,  West  Virginia,  and,  loth  to  forego  scen 
ery  so  wild  and  so  appreciative  to  us,  we  stopped  for  the 
night  in  this  inland  village  among  the  mountains. 

Beholding  all  these  sublimer  exhibitions  of  Almighty 
power,  we  could  but  exclaim :  "  How  wonderful,  0  God,  are 
thy  works  !  "  And  how  much  more  wonderful  will  it  be  when 
the  blessed  Lord  with  tens  of  thousands  of  his  shining  hosts 
shall  come  trooping  down  these  measureless  heights  and  bid 
the  weary  of  earth  throw  off  their  mortality  and  rise  into 
newness  of  eternal  life  !  0  blissful  thought !  0  welcome 
time,  when,  disrobed  of  mortality,  we  shall  mount  to  the 
skies,  accompanied  by  the  white-winged  celestials,  and  pass 
these  very  stars  and  constellations,  and  suns,  and  systems,  on 
the  way  to  our  fair  Eden  of  immortality,  where  the  throne 
of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  is  established  in  eternity. 

Early  the  following  morning  we  resumed  our  journey. 
After  a  reckless  ride  of  several  hours  we  reached  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia.  At  this  point  the  Ohio  is  spanned  by  a  mag 
nificent  bridge,  the  eastern  extremity  of  which  sets  in  the 
side  of  a  hill,  while  its  western  extremity  rests  upon  an  abut 
ment  reared  high  above  the  roofs  of  the  tallest  blocks  of 
Bellaire.  Bellaire  is  directly  opposite  Wheeling,  in  a  valley, 
apparently  only  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river. 
Leaving  the  river,  the  face  of  nature,  with  every  passing  mile, 
gradually  smoothed  out  its  rugged  features,  until  presently 
we  were  riding  through  fields  of  corn  stretching  away  on 
every  side  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  without  even  as  much 
as  a  knoll  to  interrupt  the  vision,  past  great  farm-houses, 
heavily-laden  orchards,  over  running  streams,  past  luxur 
iant  pasture  lands,  through  thriving  villages  and  cities. 

Zanesville,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Muskingum,  is 
the  first  city  of  any  considerable  inportance  on  our  route. 
Newark,  the  next  place  of  importance,  is  upon  the  Licking 
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river.  Mansfield  arid  Tiffin  are  beautiful  inland  cities. 
Presently  Defiance,  located  upon  the  confluence  of  the  Miami 
and  Maumee  rivers,  is  reached.  We  spent  the  Sabbath  in 
this  place,  and  formed  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Jacob  Young,  Miss  Sadie  Kepler  (now  Mrs.  W.  B.  Morse) 
and  others,  who  received  and  entertained  us  in  a  hospitable 
manner.  Monday  evening  we  preached  at  Ridgeville  and 
returned  after  the  services  to  Defiance.  We  had  a  loaded 
wagon  of  happy,  singing  people,  and  the  sweet,  soft  voices 
ringing  out  upon  the  night  air  in  sacred  song  was  very 
inspiring  and  enjoyable  to  us.  We  remember  it  yet,  don't 
you,  Brother  Young  ?  And  then  the  dense  fog  along  the 
river,  so  heavy  that  the  driver  could  scarcely  see  his  way. 
We  never  had  such  an  experience  of  a  night's  ride  before. 
But  then,  we  suppose,  Ohio  people  want  to  have  something 
different  from  other  folks,  and,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  the 
Maumee  runs  so  slowly  is  it  might  otherwise  get  lost  in  the 
fog. 

From  this  point  to  Chicago,  the  scenery  along  the  route  is 
uninteresting  to  the  traveler,  the  country  being  low,  marshy, 
and,  within  fifty  miles  of  the  city,  either  heaped  up  into  sand 
banks,  or  depressed  into  low,  sluggish  swamps.  From 
Chicago,  our  home,  "  sweet  home,"  with  its  thousand  cling 
ing  memories  and  scenes  of  other  years,  was  reached  after  a 
few  hours'  ride. 

Thus  ended  our  tour  in  the  East.  We  had  passed  through 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Ohio  and  Indiana, — seventeen  States.  How  well 
we  used  our  eyes  in  seeing,  and  our  pen  in  describing  what 
we  saw,  we  leave  to  our  readers  to  decide. 

The  great  lesson  we  would  press  home  upon  the  younger 
portion  of  our  readers  who  may  have  followed  us  in  our  de 
scriptions  of  persons  and  places,  is,  use  your  eyes  and  your 
pencil.  Jot  down  the  leading  incidents  coming  under  your 
observation,  and  then,  when  you  have  leisure,  write  them  out. 
19 
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The  tour  was  one  of  great  benefit,  for  it  enlarged  our  con 
ceptions,  brought  us  in  contact  with  many  scenes  well  cal 
culated  to  enrich  the  mind,  and  to  greatly  help  us  in  our 
work,  and  the  sights  we  saw,  the  places  visited,  the  moun 
tains  climbed,  the  ocean  views,  and,  above  and  beyond  all 
these,  the  sweet  converse  with  friends  all  along  our  route,  will 
be  cherished  until  life's  latest  hour. 

While  at  Philadelphia,  I  found  my  father  and  brother 
Jacob.  My  father  was  very  much  broken  down  in  health, 
and  straightened  in  circumstances — was  earning  a  few  dol 
lars  by  soliciting  insurance.  He  was  very  glad  to  see  me. 
So  far  as  I  could  learn  of  his  habits,  he  did  not  drink.  I 
visited  him  twice  at  his  house,  took  him  to  the  exhibition 
grounds  several  times,  gave  him  $20  as  a  present,  and  after  I 
returned  home,  sent  him  $50  more.  He  was  deeply  touched 
by  this  unexpected  kindness,  arid  at  my  departure  expressed 
a  fear  that  he  would  never  see  my  face  again.  In  my  heart 
I  was  glad  I  could  thus  prove  to  him  that  I  still  honored  him 
as  my  father,  an  act  for  which  I  have  never  been  sorry.  My 
brother  Jacob  was  at  that  time  on  a  farm  near  the  city,  and 
has  since  gone  into  the  ice  business  in  the  city. 

And  I  may  also  add  here,  that  my  sister  Mary,  who  had 
lived  with  me  eight  years,  was  married  the  previous  year, 
and  with  her  husband  had  removed  to  Omaha,  Neb. 

Nothing  worthy  of  special  notice  occurred  the  remainder 
of  this,  the  most  eventful  year  of  my  editorial  life,  and  volume 
nine  was  brought  to  a  successful  close. 

About  this  time  I  was  invited  by  the  Society  of  Friends  at 
Paoli,  Ind.,  to  visit  them,  and  preach  in  their  churches  in 
that  vicinity.  I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  spent  four  days 
very  agreeably  with  the  Friends  at  Paoli.  They  spared  no 
effort  to  make  my  visit  agreeable,  which  it  certainly  was. 
Mr.  James  Jones  has  since  named  one  of  his  boys  after  the 
editor. 

Volume  tenth  was  opened  with  a  large  subscription  list, 
and  with  very  flattering  prospects.  In  short,  the  paper  was 
eacn  year  gaining  hosts  of  new  admirers,  and  I  was  reaping 
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bountifully  the  fruits  of  my  early  toil,  and,  with  all  my  ex 
perience,  I  should  have  watched  more  carefully  against  de 
signing  persons.  But  it  would  seem  that  it  was  riot  for  me 
to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  hard-earned  and  merited  favors,  for, 
in  an  unguarded  hour,  I  yielded  to  solicitations  which,  in  the 
end,  proved  very  disastrous.  The  circumstances  are  these  : 

During  the  year,  there  had  come  a  new  minister  to  the 
church  of  which  I  was  a  member.  After  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  people  of  his  parish,  he  frequently  visited  at  my 
house,  and  always  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  my  work 
arid  of  the  good  I  was  doing.  I  came  to  regard  our  new  min 
ister,  the  Rev.  Chas.  E.  Maude ville,  as  a  very  excellent  man, 
for  he  was  the  first  of  the  Rockford  ministers  who  had  com 
mended  my  work  in  such  warm  terms.  In  fact  I  had  never 
received  so  much  personal  attention,  and  hence  soon  became 
quite  intimate.  Whenever  these  visits  were  made  by  my 
pastor,  he  usually  came  into  the  office  and  inquired  about 
the  business.  But  nothing  was  thought  of  it,  as  I  regarded 
all  such  questions  from  my  pastor  as  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
see  me  prosper  in  my  business. 

One  beautiful  summer  afternoon  he  came  to  the  office  as 
usual,  inquired  how  I  was  getting  along,  and  spent  about 
three  hours  in  conversation,  asking,  as  I  thought,  unusual 
personal  questions,  such  as  the  cost  of  white  paper,  expenses 
of  running  the  press,  the  weekly  pay  roll  of  my  employees, 
fuel,  light,  etc.  Not  for  a  moment  questioning  the  purity  of 
his  motives,  I  answered  his  questions .  I  would  riot  have 
answered  such  questions  had  they  been  asked  by  any  other 
than  my  pastor,  who  I  thought  could  have  no  motive  other 
than  my  prosperity  as  a  member  of  his  church.  But,  to  my 
utter  surprise,  he  asked  if  I  would  sell,  and  how  much  I 
would  take.  This  was  in  the  month  of  June.  At  first  I  did 
not  entertain  even  a  thought  of  selling.  But  he  frequently 
met  me,  and  whenever  he  met  me  he  would  ask,  "  Have 
you  thought  that  matter  over?  "  or  "  Have  you  come  to  any 
decision  yet  ?"  or  "When  will  you  let  me  know  ?  " 

Being  thus  frequently  reminded  of  the  conversation  above 
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referred  to,  at  length  I  gave  the  matter  attention.  I  thought 
possibly  this  might  be  the  providential  opening  to  the  minis 
try,  the  first  choice  of  my  life,  and  when  I  mentioned  it  to 
Mr.  Mandeville,  he  agreed  with  me,  and  thought  my  edito 
rial  life  had  given  me  valuable  experience  for  the  ministry. 
I  remained  undecided  up  to  nearly  the  first  of  October,  when 
I  was  prevailed  upon,  and  offered  to  sell  at  $12,000.  This 
included  office,  house,  furniture,  and  everything  of  any  value. 

A  day  was  appointed  when  our  "talk"  should  be  formu 
lated  into  an  agreement.  The  time  having  arrived,  Mr. 
Mandeville  came  to  the  office,  accompanied  by  a  man  whom 
he  introduced  to  me  as  Mr.  0.  R.  Brouse,  of  Chicago,  a 
brother-in-law.  Of  course  I  expressed  my  pleasure  at  meet 
ing  him.  Presently  the  matter  of  sale  became  the  topic  of 
conversation,  Mr.  Brouse  taking  an  active  and  interested 
part  in  it.  And  he  seemed  to  know  so  much  about  the  value 
of  property.  He  thought  I  had  asked  too  much.  He  did 
not  think  the  property  was  worth  more  than  two-thirds  what 
it  cost  me,  owing  to  the  great  decline  in  real  estate.  But  I 
had  already  ottered  it  for  §1,200  less  than  it  cost  me,  and  the 
building  had  just  been  newly  furnished.  80  I  declined  to 
drop  below  my  asking  price,  which  was  finally  agreed  upon. 

But  I  still  understood  Mr.  Mandeville  to  be  the  purchaser, 
supposing  his  brother-in-law  had  called  with  him  to  be  a 
witness  to  the  transaction,  or  to  assist  him  in  making  the 
purchase. 

In  our  agreement  I  was  to  give  possession  the  first  of  No 
vember,  1877,  but  to  remain  as  editor  of  the  paper  to  the 
close  of  volume  ten,  May  1,  1878.  The  terms  of  sale  were 
these :  Twelve  thousand  dollars  was  the  price  to  be  paid.  Out  of 
this  I  paid  for  all  unexpired  subscriptions  at  full  price,  namely, 
$1.25  each  ;  though  by  the  terms  of  subscription  the  average 
amount  received  was  only  about  $1.10.  The  unexpired  sub 
scriptions,  according  to  Mr.  Marideville's  count,  amounted  to 
$4,000,  leaving  me  only  $8,000  for  my  handsome  property. 
Of  this  I  accepted  $3,000  in  a  note  to  run  three  years,  and 
$55000  in  three  payments  made  during  the  winter,  and  which 
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I  believe  were  made  out  of  the  subscriptions  of  the  paper,  so 
that  they  really  advanced  no  money  of  their  own.  I  had 
deposited,  during  the  six  months,  between  $10,000  and 
|12,000  for  them.  Added  to  this,  I  was  surprised  when  the 
contract  was  read  to  me  (it  was  drawn  in  my  absence),  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Brouse  was  one  of  the  purchasers.  However, 
since  he  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Marideville,  I  made  no 
objection  to  the  partnership. 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  $4,000  remitted  out  of  the 
purchase-money  was  too  great.  I  did  not  compute  the  unex- 
pired  subscriptions  for  the  want  of  time  (it  was  a  long  task), 
but  as  there  were  about  10,000  subscribers,  and  the  time  of 
most  of  them  expired  January  1st,  I  could  not  (in  iny  own 
mind)  account  for  so  great  amount.  And  yet  it  might  have 
been  correct.  But  there  has  always  been  a  doubt  in  my 
mind  about  it,  and  I  always  felt  that  though  real  estate 
might  have  depredated,  yet  my  list  of  unexpired  subscriptions 
had  not. 

On  the  first  of  November,  Mr.  Brouse's  father  moved  into 
the  building ;  an  invoice  of  the  house  and  office  was  taken, 
and  Mr.  Mandeville  and  Mr.  Brouse  were  satisfied  that 
everything  was  just  as  represented,  and  commended  me  for 
the  neat,  careful  manner  in  which  I  conducted  the  business. 

In  February,  Mr.  Mandeville  came  into  the  office  and 
informed  me  that  he  and  Mr.  Brouse  had  decided  to 
form  a  company,  and  wanted  my  permission.  I  objected, 
saying  I  had  regarded  him  as  my  purchaser,  and  he  had 
already  taken  Mr.  Brouse  as  a  partner.  He  replied  that  it 
would  be  a  great  disappointment  to  them  ;  besides,  inasmuch 
as  the  company  was  going  to  raise  stock  to  the  amount  of 
$20,000,  it  would  make  the  $3,000  note  all  the  more  secure. 
Mr.  Brouse  also  assured  me  that  he  and  Mandeville  constituted 
the  company,  and  no  one  else,  and  one  reason  why  they  formed 
a  company  was,  should  either  of  them  die,  their  executors 
could  appoint  some  one  as  successors  to  the  paper.  This 
removed  my  objection,  and  the  company  was  formed.  I  did 
not  know  the  nature  of  the  step  I  was  taking  when  I  signed 
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over  by  bills  of  sale  the  property  from  Mandeville  and  Brouse 
to  the  company. 

This  was  my  understanding  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Mandeville 
assured  me  time  and  again  he  had  always  desired  such  a 
work  as  the  publication  of  a  religious  paper,  and  if  he  could 
not  purchase  mine,  he  would  some  other.  Later,  after  he 
came  into  possession  of  the  paper,  he  said  he  bought  it  to 
give  work  to  his  sisters-in-law,  as  they  were  poor,  and  needed 
to  do  something  for  a  living,  and  then  the  formation  of  the 
company  to  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  the  paper.  I  would 
further  state  that  Mr.  Brouse  was  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
and  remained  in  Chicago  until  the  close  of  the  volume,  and 
his  father,  with  a  family  of  five  girls,  moved  into  the  Censer 
building. 

During  the  six  months  many  unexpected  and  very  un 
pleasant  incidents  occurred.  I  will  relate  only  one.  A  day 
or  two  before  my  term  of  service  expired,  father  Brouse  pre 
sented  a  bill  of  $27  for  room  rent.  I  was  greatly  surprised, 
and  said  I  would  see  Mr.  Mandeville  about  it.  Mr.  Mande 
ville  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  father  Brouse  had 
rented  the  building.  I  did  not  believe  it.  To  assure  me, 
0.  R.  Brouse,  who  was  with  him,  said  they  could  show  me  a 
lease.  How  Mandeville  and  Brouse  could  form  a  stock  com 
pany,  lease  the  building,  own  the  paper  (for  I  gave  weekly 
vouchers  of  all  transactions  to  them),  impressed  me  with  the 
queer  complication  matters  had  taken.  I  did  not  ask  or  care 
to  see  the  lease,  for  if  they  had  showed  me  one,  I  would  have 
questioned  its  genuineness  under  the  circumstances  just 
stated.  But  I  stoutly  refused  to  acknowledge  father  Brouse's 
bill  of  $27,  but  did  not  refuse  to  pay  it.  In  fact  1  offered  to 
pay  it  to  Mr.  Mandeville,  who  refused  to  accept  it.  I  then 
determined  to  investigate  the  matter  who  were  the  real 
owners  of  the  property,  for  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  sale  had  only  been  made  by  bills  of  sale  ;  no  deed 
up  to  that  day  had  been  made.  Rather  than  to  have  me  do 
this,  Mr.  Mandeville  receipted  the  bill  but  did  not  accept  the 
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money.  And  this,  I  thought,  was  another  strange  act  how  he 
could  receipt  bills  for  other  people. 

When  the  transfer  of  the  property  was  finally  made,  Man- 
deville  arid  Brouse  refused  to  pay  interest  on  the  $3,000. 
The  reader  must  again  bear  in  mind  that  full  benefit  of  the 
entire  establishment  was  enjoyed  by  them  from  November  1st, 
but  since  no  transfer  by  deed  had  been  made,  and  the  note 
not  yet  been  issued,  therefore  they  thought  they  ought  to 
have  the  use  of  $3,000  of  my  property  six  months  without 
consideration. 

I  had  written  my  valedictory  for  the  last  issue  of  vol.  X, 
and  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  I  had  submitted  it  to  Mande- 
ville  for  his  approval.  He  held  the  MS.  I  asked  for  it,  but 
he  stoutly  refused,  giving  as  a  reason  that  many  of  the  sub 
scribers  would  not  renew  if  they  saw  my  valedictory.  Now 
the  reader  will  understand  that  the  valedictory  belonged  to 
the  last  issue  of  vol.  X,  and  with  which  my  connection  with 
the  paper  ceased.  Simple  justice  to  the  reader  demanded 
the  announcement  of  my  retirement.  But  I  was  overruled 
in  the  matter,  and  my  retirement  was  not  known  until  two 
weeks  later  (as  at  the  close  of  each  volume  there  is  an  omis 
sion  of  one  issue).  All  these  things  grieved  and  disap 
pointed  me. 

Before  I  had  lost  faith  in  these  men,  Mr.  Mandeville  asked 
me  what  I  was  doing  with  my  money.  I  told  him  I  had  de 
posited  it  in  the  bank,  where  it  was  drawing  five  per  cent 
interest.  He  then  told  me  of  Dakota  just  coming  into 
market,  and  of  its  wonderful  growth  and  development ;  that 
there  was  great  demand  for  money  out  there,  and  that  the 
investments  were  good,  arid  advised  me  to  invest,  and  further 
told  me  to  see  N.  E.  Lyman,  president  People's  Savings  Bank, 
Rockford,  about  it.  I  did  so.  Mr.  Lyman  wrote  to  J.  B. 
Young,  a  brother-in-law  of  his  and  banker  at  Sioux  Falls, 
Dakota.  The  reply,  and  Mr.  Lyman's  assurance,  together 
with  my  confidence  in  his  integrity,  led  me  to  deposit  in  the 
People's  Savings  Bank  $10,500  (all  the  money  I  had,  except 
$372),  to  be  sent  out  West  for  investment  in  accordance  with 
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the  letter  of  assurance.  Mr.  Lyman  arranged  to  have  all  the 
bonds  sent  to  him,  giving  as  a  reason  that  he  was  so  anxious 
that  everything  was  safe,  he  wanted  personally  to  look  over 
the  securities.  He  would  do  this  as  a  personal  favor  to  me. 
Surely  I  had  never  fallen  in  with  such  obliging  friends. 

Having  thus  arranged  all  my  business  and  thinking  myself 
very  fortunate  in  my  investments,  I  came  east  to  Albany  with 
a  view  to  rest  for  a  year  and  then  to  enter  the  ministry  as 
opportunity  presented  itself. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

GREAT  DISTRESS  OF  MIND-  —THE  STARTING  OF  ZION'S  WATCH 
MAN — A  DESPERATE  EFFORT  TO  RUIN  MY  CHARACTER — 
STRUGGLING  WITH  MISFORTUNES — ON  THE  BRINK  OF  FAIL 
URE — OVERCOMING  DIFFICULTIES — BRIGHTER  DAYS — FINAL 
TRIUMPH  OF  THE  ZION'S  WATCHMAN. 

Coming  to  Albany,  I  hired  a  house,  and  devoted  much  of 
my  time  in  preparing  sermons.  I  also  visited  among  my 
friends  in  Rensselaer  county,  and  preached  in  many  localities 
during  the  summer.  My  change  of  occupation  was  very 
agreeable  to  me,  and  it  was  such  a  rest  to  be  relieved  of  the 
mental  pressure,  care  and  responsibility  incident  to  editorial 
life. 

For  about  six  weeks  all  was  as  pleasant  as  a  summer's  day. 
When  I  left  Rockford,  the  investments  in  Dakota  had  not  all 
been  made,  and  Mr.  Lyman,  to  whom  the  bonds  and  securi 
ties  were  to  be  sent,  assurred  me  that  they  would  all  be  for 
warded  to  me  by  the  15th  of  May  or  1st  of  June.  Some  time 
in  May  or  June  Mr.  Lyman,  wrote  saying  it  was  necessary 
for  Mr.  Young  to  have  the  power  of  attorney  from  me,  to 
properly  attend  to  my  investments.  So  I  sent  the  required 
authority,  without  comprehending  its  significance  in  the 
hands  of  a  designing  person.  Of  course  I  supposed  Mr. 
Young  was  an  honest  man. 

Up  to  this  time  the  bonds  had  not  been  forwarded  to  me 
by  Mr.  Lyman  as  he  promised.  All  I  had  to  show  for  the 
$10,500  was  Mr.  Lyman's  receipt,  and  I  became  anxious. 
But  I  was  assured  at  first  that  the  investments  were  being 
made  with  great  care,  and  it  took  longer  than  anticipated. 
This  relieved  me  for  a  few  weeks.  At  length  I  wrote,  order 
ing  all  uninvested  money  to  be  returned  to  me.  Upon  this  I 
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was  informed  that  it  was  now  all  invested.  And  so  I  waited 
for  the  bonds.  It  was  now  middle  of  July,  and  still  nothing 
to  show  for  my  property  except  a  receipt.  I  wrote  almost 
daily  to  Rockford,  111.,  and  to  Sioux  Falls,  Dak.,  asking  if  my 
instructions  had  been  complied  with,  and  why  I  did  not  re 
ceive  my  bonds  and  securities.  These  letters  were  at  first 
answered,  but  riot  satisfactorily,  and  at  length  I  received  no 
reply  to  my  letters. 

In  the  meantime  my  funds  were  nearly  all  gone.  Added 
to  this,  Mrs.  Lemley  was  taken  sick,  and  I  had  neither  the 
ni^ans  to  go  out  to  Rockford,  or  to  Sioux  Falls,  nor  could  I 
loave  Mrs.  Lemley.  My  mind  became  very  depressed.  In 
;i  listless  way  I  walk  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Albany,  if 
possible  to  divert  my  gloomy  thoughts.  Often  I  found  myself 
stopping  in  front  of  a  store  or  office  envying  the  men  inside 
at  their  occupations.  I  was  made  to  feel  as  never  before, 
that  I  had  been  circumvented,  and  that  now  I  was  helpless, 
and  a  winter  before  me.  My  mind  had  been  in  a  depressed 
state  so  long,  and  I  was  so  disturbed  that  I  could  do  no  liter 
ary  labor.  I  was  in  no  condition  to  preach. 

At  length  I  told  my  wife  I  had  started  the  Censer  with 
nothing,  and  I  believed  God  would  help  me  in  a  similar  effort. 
But  I  labored  under  disadvantages.  I  was  not  known  to  any 
of  the  printing  establishments  here,  and  I  could  not  hire  the 
use  of  type  as  I  had  done  in  starting  the  Censer.  How 
ever,  I  knew  of  a  confidential  friend,  to  whom  I  disclosed  my 
circumstances,  and  he  loaned  me  $150.  With  this,  and  the 
little  I  had  yet  in  hand,  I  was  enabled  to  make  a  first  pay 
ment  on  type  and  printing  material  enough  to  set  in  type 
one-half  of  the  paper.  This  I  purchased  of  Chas.  Van  Ben- 
thuysen  &  Sons,  making  a  first  payment.  And  so  I  went  to 
work  with  my  own  hands  and  set  up  all  the  type  for  the  first 
issue  of  the  ZION'S  WATCHMAN. 

Long  after  "  hope  deferred  had  made  the  heart  sick,"  a 
portion  of  the  investments  were  received,  to  the  amount  of 
$6,000  or  $7,000,  arid  some  time  after,  the  balance,  all  but 
one  bond,  the  amount  of  which  was  $208.  My  confidence  in 
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these  securities  had  been  greatly  shaken.  I  believed  that  in 
some  way  I  had  been  imposed  upon,  or  why  was  I  kept  out 
of  them  for  six  months  or  more  ? 

Finally  the  first  issue  of  ZION'S  WATCHMAN  was  printed, 
and  I  mailed  copies  of  it  to  such  as  had  applied  for  it,  and 
to  my  personal  friends.  During  the  season  of  my  retirement 
I  received  many  letters,  of  which  the  following  is  a  sample  : 

TRACY,  Minn.,  Aug.  5,  1878. 

MR.  JOHN  LEMLEY  :  Dear  Bro. —  If  you  ever  start 
another  paper,  please  send  me  sample  copies,  arid  I  will  give 
them  a  circulation,  and  see  what  I  can  do  for  you  in  obtain 
ing  subscribers.  Yours  truly, 

W.  A.  SAWTELL. 

I  received  about  1,500  such  applications,  to  whom  I  mailed 
the  first  issue.  I  also  personally  canvassed  for  the  paper, 
just  as  I  had  done  for  the  Censer. 

While  at  East  Nassau,  a  week  or  ten  days  later,  laboring 
in  a  revival  meeting,  a  copy  of  the  Censer  was  handed  me, 
containing  an  article,  the  substance  of  which  was  that  its 
editors  believed  that  somebody  was  using  my  name  and  in 
fluence  without  my  knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
patronage,  and  requested  all  of  their  readers  to  send  to  Rock- 
ford  any  letters  or  papers  falling  into  their  hands. 

The  article  was  very  adroitly  written  and  well  calculated 
to  mislead  the  unsuspecting.  As  soon  as  I  read  it,  I  detected 
the  hypocrisy,  for  they  well  knew  my  address,  and  the  first 
issue  of  ZION'S  WATCHMAN  had  my  full  name  on  first  page, 
in  the  title,  just  as  it  now  stands,  and  also  in  the  card  on 
eighth  page  of  paper,  and  if  they  had  intended  to  protect  me, 
they  would  have  written  to  me  about  the  swindler  who  was 
publishing  a  paper  in  my  name.  But  before  I  had  reached 
home,  Mr.  Brouse  had  been  here  and  in  the  most  insulting 
and  offensive  manner  had  searched  my  house  for  lists  of 
names. 

In  our  final  settlement,  I  had  on  hand  quite  a  number  of 
unpaid  subscriptions.  I  wanted  Mandeville  and  Brouse  to 
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take  them,  but  refused.  They  had  been  paid  in  full  for  them, 
and  hence  did  not  care  whether  I  was  or  not.  So  I  took  the 
letters  and  lists  containing  the  addresses  with  me,  and  made 
collections  after  I  came  to  Albany. 

As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  several  times,  I 
wish  to  add  here  that  both  the  lists  as  well  as  the  letters 
were  necessary  to  make  collections.  I  will  give  an  illustration. 
Mr.  A.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn..,  on  the  tenth  of  November 
writes:  "Please  renew  my  subscription,  and  send  the  paper 
to  my  sister  at  Bangor,  Me.,  and  I  will  see  that  you  are  paid." 
Upon  looking  for  Mr.  A.'s  name  upon  the  lists,  I  found  his 
subscription  did  not  expire  until  the  fifteenth  of  February, 
and  since  his  letter  was  written  at  a  time  of  year  when  the 
paper  was  offered  the  balance  of  the  year  free,  his  sister's 
credit  would  be  dated  from  January  first.  But  his  letter 
does  not  even  state  the  expiration  of  his  own  subsription, 
and  I  cannot  know  until  I  examine  his  number  on  the  list. 
In  making  collections,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  know  from 
what  dates  the  subscriptions  commenced.  This  could  not  be 
learned  from  the  letter,  as  seen  above,  hence  the  lists  were  as 
necessary  as  the  letters.  It  was  the  list  for  which  Mr.  Brouse 
searched  my  house. 

In  the  meantime  some  copies  of  ZION'S  WATCHMAN,  and 
a  few  postal  cards  I  had  written  to  friends,  had,  through  the 
crafty  wording  of  the  Censer  article  above  referred  to,  been 
sent  to  them  with  a  view  to  assist  them  in  exposing  the  per 
son  who  was  using  my  name  in  publishing  ZION'S  WATCHMAN. 

These  papers,  postal  cards  and  lists  were  the  basis  upon 
which  they  published  an  article  eleven  columns  long  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Censer.  It  was  the  most  bitter,  untruthful 
and  malicious  article  I  had  ever  read  about  any  person.  I 
will  give  one  statement  to  illustrate  the  whole.  While  here, 
Mr.  Brouse  learned  where  my  printing  was  being  done.  So 
he  went  to  the  establishment,  and  represented  that  he  was 
from  Buffalo,  had  learned  that  ZION'S  WATCHMAN  was  being 
printed  here,  that  he  wanted  to  become  an  agent  for  it,  and 
wanted  to  know  if  Mr.  Lemley's  standing  was  good,  and  how 
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large  an  edition  I  was  printing.  Mr.  John  H.  Silsby,  the 
book-keeper,  told  him  my  credit  was  good,  but  as  for  the 
amount  of  work  done,  that  was  private,  and  the  house  never 
disclosed  private  affairs.  But  in  the  issue  of  the  Censer  for 
January  4th,  in  an  editorial,  appeared  the  following  state 
ment  :  "When  Editor  Brouse  was  in  Albany  recently,  he  was 
told  by  Mr.  Van  Benthuysen's  book-keeper  that  within  a 
few  weeks  Mr.  Lemley  had  paid  OVER  A  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 
IN  CASH  to  their  establishment,  for  that  part  of  his  new  outfit 
which  he  bought  of  them,  and  that  he  paid  it  EVEN  BEFORK 
THE  BILLS  WERE  MADE  OUT,  so  ready  was  he  with  his  money." 
How  could  I  pay  a  bill  before  I  knew  the  amount  ?  I  showed 
the  statement  to  Mr.  Van  Benthuysen,  who  wrote  the  follow 
ing  denial : 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  January  8,  1879. 

MR.  JOHN  LEMLEY:  DEAR  SIR — Our  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  statement  in  the  Golden  Censer  of  the  4th  inst. 
which  asserts  you  purchased  of  us  an  outfit  amounting  to 
over  one  thousand  dollars,  and  that  you  paid  for  same  in 
cash,  even  before  the  bills  were  made  out. 

This  is  false  in  each  particular.  The  only  foundation  in 
fact  is  that  you  purchased  from  us  an  outfit  which  amounted 
to  considerable  less  than  four  hundred  dollars.  Payments 
were  made  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with  the  con 
tract  —  not,  as  the  Censer  states,  before  the  bills  were  made 
out. 

Some  one  came  to  our  office  and  represented  that  you 
wished  to  have  him  act  as  your  agent,  but  that  he  was  un 
willing  to  do  so  until  he  had  ascertained  as  to  your  standing. 
Our  clerk  told  him,  so  far  as  we  knew,  your  standing  was 
entirely  satisfactory.  Then  the  caller  had  the  impudence  to 
inquire  what  your  purchases  from  us  had  been,  which  of 
course  our  clerk  declined  to  say  anything  about. 

We  have  since  been  told  the  calkr  was  in  some  way  a 
representative  of  the  Golden  Censer. 

CHAS.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN  &  SONS. 
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And  this  was  not  all.  They  not  only  attempted  to  rob  me  of 
my  good  name,  to  earn  which  I  have  unremittingly  toiled  for 
years,  and  which  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  restore,  but 
they  also  disturbed  and  unsettled  the  religious  faith  of  thou 
sands  of  their  readers.  They  even  went  back  to  my  helpless 
childhood  and  stigmatized  me  as  a  "  beggar."  Every  heart 
has  its  own  sorrow,  and  those  unhappy  years  of  suffering  are 
plainly  narrated  in  these  pages,  and  many  eyes  have  been 
suffused  with  tears  as  they  read  the  story.  These  men  ought 
to  know  that  even  the  Saviour  honored  poverty,  and  that  it 
is  no  disgrace  to  be  poor.  Many  people  know  what  it  is  to 
struggle  with  poverty,  and  yet  these  men  stamped  me  as  a 
scoundrel  because  in  my  youth  I  had  to  struggle  with  the 
adverse  circumstances  of  life,  forgetting  that  even  the  Son  of 
God  suffered,  and  hungered,  and  had  not  where  to  lay  his 
head.  But  there  is  even  a  worse  feature  to  this  part  of  our 
subject.  They  wrote  in  their  paper  :  "  Entertain  the  kind 
liest  of  feelings  toward  those  who  have  wronged  us.  Pray  for 
them,  that  they  might  have  a  better  heart.  If  they  are  in 
NEED,  HELP  them  as  readily  as  you  would  a,  friend"  (Censer 
for  February  8,  page  324,  in  4th  col.)  This  looks  very  nice 
upon  paper,  but  all  gospel  precepts  are  designed  to  be  carried 
into  the  life.  If  it  is  the  duty  to  help  one  who  has  wronged 
them,  then  what  is  it  towards  those  who  have  not  wronged 
them? 

Miss  Sarah  Kepler,  already  mentioned  in  these  pages,  of 
her  own  free  will  donated  the  money  which  paid  for  the  title 
of  ZION'S  WATCHMAN.  I  mentioned  the  fact  in  the  first  issue, 
giving  her  address.  They  doubtless  noticed  this,  and  wrote 
her  the  following  letter : 

ROCKFORD,  111.,  Dec.  31,  1878. 

Miss  Sarah  Kepler :  Dear  Friend  and  Sister— We  see  by 
the  ZION'S  WATCHMAN  that  you  donated  to  Mr.  Lemley  the 
cost  of  the  heading  of  that  paper,  and  suppose  therefore  that 
he  has  written  to  you  as  to  many  others  doleful  tales  of  his 
want,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  his  downfall,  but  it  can- 
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not  longer  be  doubted  that  this  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
humbug  innocent  people  and  get  their  money  wrongfully. 
It  is  all  very  sad,  sad,  sad !  Please  send  to  us  immediately 
any  such  begging  letters  from  Mr.  Lemley,  thus  contributing 
your  share  in  our  common  duty  of  exposing  the  wrong-doer 
for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  especially  for  the  sake  of  God's 
prostituted  church. 

Yours  in  Christian  bonds, 

GOLDEN  CENSER. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  she  did  not  "  contribute  to  this 
common  duty."  Can  anything  be  meaner  than  to  ask  for  the 
private  correspondence  of  a  confiding  friend?  One  would 
think  they  were  the  custodians  of  other  people's  conscience. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  they  have  sent  their  slanderous 
documents  to  ZION'S  WATCHMAN  subscribers,  whenever  an 
address  has  been  given  in  its  pages.  Notwithstanding  they 
had  stamped  me  as  a  swindler,  and  knew  of  my  deceptions, 
Mr.  Brouse,  nineteen  days  before  he  wrote  to  Miss  Kepler, 
wrote  me  the  following  letter  : 

CHICAGO,  111.,  Dec.  12,  1878. 

REV.  JOHN  LEMLEY  :  DEAR  BRO. — Would  your  services  be 
obtainable  at  all  as  MANAGER  of  the  Censer  ?  If  so,  could  you 
begin  with  vol.  12,  and  what  salary  would  you  require  ?  Have 
you  any  definite  plans  for  the  future  ?  Would  you  not  prefer 
some  such  thing  to  preaching  ?  An  early  reply  will  oblige 

Yours  in  bonds, 

O.  R.  BROUSE. 

Out  of  kindness  to  these  men,  I  sent  a  telegram  to  stay 
their  attacks  upon  my  character,  and  then  wrote  them  along 
letter,  offering  them  the  fullest  opportunity  to  investigate  the 
matter,  and  if  I  had  injured  them,  I  would  gladly  pay  all 
damages,  and  told  them  that  I  knew,  from  a  long  experience 
of  editorial  life,  that  this  course  was  ruinous  to  their  business, 
that  the  matter  was  a  personal  one,  that  if  we  could  not  settle 
it,  they  had  the  court  to  which  they  could  appeal,  that  in  any 
event  to  keep  this  matter  out  of  print,  for  it  would  destroy 
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the  paper  and  ruin  themselves.  To  this  letter  Mr.  Brouse 
replied  that  my  explanations  were  wholly  unsatisfactory, 
and  that  they  purposed  to  carry  out  their  intentions. 

I  felt  hurt.  It  seemed  to  me  they  where  more  anxious  to 
find  me  guilty  than  innocent.  Where  was  the  sweet,  lov 
ing  spirit  of  the  gospel  in  such  conduct  ? 

These  bitter  attacks  on  my  character  aroused  many  friends 
who  did  not  even  know  where  I  was  until  they  had  seen  my 
address  in  the  Censer  articles,  and  I  received  many  letters 
similar  to  the  following : 

NEW  HAVEN,  Conn.,  Jan.  1,  1879. 

Mr.  LEMLEY  :  DEAR  BRO.  IN  CHRIST — Through  a  neighbor  I 
learn  that  you  live  in  Albany,  and  that  you  are  publishing 
a  paper.  I  felt  slighted  that  you  did  not  send  me  a  copy, 
for  you  must  know  by  this  time  that  I  am  your  true  friend. 
Please  send  me  some  copies  and  I  will  procure  a  list  of 
subscribers. 

Yours  in  Christ, 

GEO.  H.  FOWLER. 

But  the  next  surprise  in  store  forme  was  a  list  of  charges 
made  up  of  the  most  pitiable  canting,  and  sent  to  the  pastor 
of  Ash  Grove  Church,  in  this  city,  of  which  I  was  a  member. 

When  the  time  for  trial  came,  Mr.  Mandeville  preached 
in  the  Ash  Grove  Church  on  the  Sabbath  just  preceding  the 
trial,  and  in  his  audience  were  the  official  members  who  were 
to  hear  my  case.  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  in  the  city, 
until  I  saw  him  in  the  pulpit.  My  wife's  sister,  Laura  Davis, 
was  with  me.  As  soon  as  she  realized  the  situation,  she  felt 
faint,  and  said,  "  Come,  John,  I  don't  want  to  hear  him." 
And  we  left  the  church.  I  never  felt  so  depressed  in  my  life. 
I  felt  that  justice  had  fallen  in  the  streets.  Why  not  let  his 
case  rest  on  its  merits  ?  As  a  minister,  he  should  have  been 
glad  to  find  me  innocent  rather  than  guilty  of  the  charges 
he  asked  the  church  to  investigate. 

I  procured   as   my  counsel,   the  Rev.   J.   W.   Thompson, 
pastor   of  North   Pearl   Street   Church.     The   Rev.  Homer 
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Eaton  was  the  presiding  officer,  and  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Sawyer, 
pastor  of  Ash  Grove  Church,  of  which  I  was  a  member. 

Mr.  Mandeville,  Mr.  Brouse,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Downing,  a 
lawyer  in  this  city,  were  their  counsels. 

Their  evidence  in  the  trial  was  of  the  same  spirit  as  the 
articles  in  the  paper.  For  example,  when  Mr.  Brouse  was 
confronted  with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  John  H.  Silsby  in 
reference  to  his  conversation  about  my  purchases  at  Messrs. 
Van  Benthuysen's,  he  turned  pale,  and  after  a  few  moments 
gasped  out,  "  You  can't  impeach  a  member  of  the  church 
against  whom  there  are  no  charges,"  which,  in  plain  English, 
means  it  made  no  difference  how  much  he  lied,  if  he  could 
only  convict  me  of  the  charges  preferred.  But  it  does  matter 
before  God  whether  one  lies  to  destroy  another's  character. 
One  of  the  striking  things  about  the  trial  was,  that  both 
Mandeville  and  Brouse  were  their  own  -appointed  counsels 
and  witnesses.  Thus,  one  as  counsel  would  ask  questions  of 
the  other  as  witness,  and  then  the  one  who  had  been  witness 
would  act  as  counsel  while  the  other  became  a  witness.  They 
could  not  even  trust  their  case  to  Mr.  Downing. 

But  the  conference  was  greatly  surprised  when,  nearly  at 
the  close  of  the  trial,  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Sawyer,  in  simple  justice 
to  me,  and  very  much  against  his  own  inclination,  stated  that 
pending  the  trial  Mandeville  and  Brouse  had  written  to  Down 
ing  that  he  should  see  Bro.  Sawyer  to  have  him  approch  me 
with  the  information  that  if  I  would  discontinue  ZION'S 
WATCHMAN,  they  would  withdraw  their  charges  Bro.  Saw 
yer  (who  evidently  thought  I  had  a  right  to  earn  a  living  by 
my  profession)  never  informed  me.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
would  have  done,  but  it  was  evident  from  this  (if  I  was  the 
wicked  person  they  charged  me  to  be)  they  did  not  care  so 
much  about  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  church,  as  their 
own  personal  gain.  vNow  they  had  characterized  me  as  a 
"  humbug "  and  a  "  swindle,"  and  how  a  humbug  and 
swindle  could  injure  a  dignified  and  long-established  paper, 
edited  by  two  pure,  intelligent  men,  did  not  appear.  But 
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what  miserable,  cowardly  self-consciousness  of  the  lack  of 
brains  the  whole  transaction  disclosed  ! 

After  a  patient  and  impartial  hearing  the  church  acquit 
ted  me.  0,  what  a  burden  this  righteous  decision  lifted  from 
my  aching  heart !  While  the  presiding  officer  was  reading 
the  findings  of  the  conference  I  was  so  overcome  that  I  sank 
down  in  my  chair  and  wept  like  a  child. 

The  trial  had  been  a  searching  one.  These  men  were 
simply  desperate.  They  were  bound  to  ruin  me.  For  three 
days  and  nights  I  had  not  slept  a  minute.  My  nerves  were 
all  unstrung,  and  when  the  final  deliverance  came  it  was 
more  than  poor  human  nature  could  stand. 

After  my  character  had  thus  been  most  thoroughly  and 
triumphantly  vindicated,  I  hoped  they  would  do  me  the  jus 
tice  to  announce  to  the  Censer  readers  the  truth.  But  no.  In 
the  issue  of  that  paper  for  April  12  appeared  a  four-column 
article,  headed  "John  Lemley  Condemned!1"  in  which  Mande- 
ville,  in  the  face  of  truth,  unscrupulously  labors  to  show  that 
I  was  found  guilty.  How  this  attempt  was  viewed  by  others, 
the  reader  may  judge  from  the  following  quotation  from  the 
pen  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Thompson:  "  I  have  read  the  article  in 
the  Golden  Censer  of  April  12th,  headed  '  John  Lemley  Con 
demned,'  and  evidently  written  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Mandeville. 
A  more  misleading,  unfair  statement  I  never  saw  from  the 
pen  of  any  man.  But  it  adds  to  the  multitude  of  things 
that  appeared  during  the  trial,  which  justifies  the  defense  of 
the  accused,  on  the  ground  that  the  prosecution  was  insincere 
in  the  charges  and  specifications,  and  that  the  one  object 
they  had  in  view  was  to  crush  a  rival  publisher,  and  that  all 
the  pretense  to  guard  the  purity  of  the  church,  etc.,  was  a 
hollow  thing.  That  this  Haman  erected  a  high  scaffold  for  a 
hated  Mordecai  is  very  true,  and  his  unwillingness  to  swing 
from  it  himself  will  not  surprise  any  one ;  we  all  expected 
more  or  less  grumbling,  but  in  this  last  sad  hour  of  a  man's 
life  we  are  shocked  when  he  perpetrates  the  meanest  deed  of 
his  life.  Never,  on  earth,  was  the  conduct  of  a  man  more 
thoroughly  examined  than  that  of  Rev.  John  Lemley,  and 
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the  verdict  of  the  Conference  cleared  him  on  each  and  every 
charge  and  specification." 

No  doubt  this  unmitigated  falsehood  served  its  purpose, 
for  who  could  inform  their  readers  of  the  facts  ?  However, 
many  of  their  patrons  were  thoughtful,  and  sent  me  such 
letters  as  these : 

GENEVA,  Kan.,  Jan.  29,  1879. 

BRO.  LEMLEY — The  Censer  has  said  so  much  about  your 
character,  and  as  I  cannot  believe  you  are  so  mean  as  they 
make  you  out,  I  send  for  a  copy  of  your  paper  to  see  your 
side  of  this  matter.  The  Censer  is  as  silent  as  the  grave,  and 
one  would  infer  from  its  contents  that  even  your  friends  had 
cast  you  off.  It  also  shows  the  spirit  of  revenge,  which  is  not 
the  spirit  of  Christ.  Yours,  etc.,  ORIN  LAKE. 

In  the  second  and  third  issues  of  ZION'S  WATCHMAN  I  re 
viewed  somewhat  at  length  the  articles  published  in  the 
Censer,  and  for  many  days  after  my  mail  was  filled  with 
letters,  of  which  I  select  a  few  to  show  that  my  friends  had 
"  not  cast  me  off:" 

PICKINGSVILLE,  Ala.,  Jan.  24,  1879. 

REV.  JOHN  LEMLEY:  Honored  and  Dear  Sir — I  have  just 
read  your  masterly  reply  to  the  Censer  slanders.  Be  content ; 
they  can  do  you  no  permanent  harm,  nor  injure  your  excel 
lent  paper.  I  wish  I  had  the  ability  to  send  you  100  sub 
scribers.  Yours  affectionately,  GEO.  M.  MULLEN. 

LAKE  CITY,  Minn.,  Jan.  23,  1879. 

DEAR  BRO.  LEMLEY — It  hurts  my  feelings  to  think  that  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  should  act  as  Mandeville  has  done.  I 
believe  he  has  cut  a  rod  to  whip  himself.  His  subscribers 
are  dropping  off  fast,  so  I  learn. 

Yours,  ROBERT  H.  BUTTIMORE. 

The  epithets  quoted  in  the  following  letters  were  all  em 
bodied  in  the  Censer  articles : 
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EAST  SCHODACK,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  30, 1879. 
BRO.  JOHN  LEMLEY  :  It  seems  to  me,  having  carefully  read 
up  both  sides  of  this  matter,  that  these  men  are  clearly  jeal 
ous.  Here  is  the  rub.  A  paper  has  sprung  up  in  the  capi 
tal  city  of  the  Empire  State  under  the  management  of  the 
former  editor  of  the  Censer,  which  they  fear  may  in  some 
way  become  a  competitor  of  the  Censer  for  public  patronage. 
The  present  editors  of  the  Censer  desiring  a  clear  field,  at 
tempt  to  CRUSH  this  new  paper,  by  destroying  its  editor  arid 
proprietor.  They  therefore  pretend  to  believe,  and  assert  in 
their  paper,  this  Lemley  is  a  beggar,  a  thief,  a  liar,  a  cheat, 
a  fraud,  a  hypocrite,  a  contract-violator,  a  weeping  pilgrim, 
a  candidate  for  hell,  mortgaged  to  the  devil,  etc.,  and  yet 
they  tremble,  and  BEG  for  sympathy  from  the  public,  lest 
this  VILE  WRETCH  swallow  up  their  patrons,  and  leave  them 
"  with  none  so  vile  as  to  do  them  reverence."  If  I  were  an 
editor,  backed  by  sixteen  thousand  subscribers,  I  would  bid 
Bro.  Lemley  Godspeed,  instead  of  making  a  brute  of  myself 
in  order  to  brutalize  him.  May  God  sustain  the  right. 

JOSIAH  W.  BOYCE. 

My  dear  Bro.  Coleman,  since  gone  to  his  reward,  was  much 
grieved  over  the  abuse  heaped  upon  me,  and  wrote  several 
letters  for  the  ZION'S  WATCHMAN.  I  take  the  following  extract 
from  one  of  them  : 

WEST  STEPHENTOWN,  N.  Y.,  Jan  31,  1879. 
EDITOR  ZION'S  WATCHMAN  :  Dear  Bro. — Will  you  allow  me 
space  in  your  columns  to  simply  express  my  surprise  at  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  reputation 
and  character  of  the  former  editor  of  the  Censer — not  so 
much  at  the  attack,  as  the  time  arid  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  made.  That  the  accusers  should  be  for  more 
than  six  months  in  possession  of  the  multiplicity  of  published 
"facts,"  and  these  belched  forth  and  scattered  broadcast 
over  the  land  just  at  a  time  when  a  little  monthly  sheet, 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  away,  springs  into  existence,  is 
a  surprise.  And  yet  not  so  much  at  the  attack  and  circum- 
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stances,  as  that  a  minister,  and  he  the  former  pastor  of  the 
accused,  should  attack  and  so  unqualifiedly  censure  as  a 
fraud,  a  liar,  and  a  hypocrite,  one  who  had  just  come  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  the  same  fraternity  of  ministers  with 
clerical  orders,  that  such  an  one  should  thus  be  defamed  with 
such  a  si  irit  of  bitterness,  and  followed  up  and  repeated, 
blow  added  to  blow,  is  matter  of  great  surprise.  If  what 
they  have  published  be  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
already  they  have  published  enough  to  kill  and  take  the  life 
out  of  any  man,  and  why  deal  blow  after  blow  to  a  man 
already  down,  and  then  stamp  him  to  death  ?  If  the  accused 
is  the  fraud  and  cheat  and  liar  and  base  hypocrite  we  are 
just  now  asked  to  believe  him  to  be,  he  is  not  deserving  the 
sympathy  or  confidence  of  any  living  man.  I  have  known 
him  since  he  was  the  merest  boy  ;  knew  him  when  driven 
from  the  parental  roof  by  the  cruelty  of  an  unfeeling  father ; 
I  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  his  sainted  mother ;  I  have 
followed  him  in  his  wanderings,  a  sheltered  and  an  unshel 
tered  boy,  cared  for  and  uncared  for,  homeless  and  almost 
friendless ;  with  an  intolerable  thirst  to  know,  but  with  no 
ambition  to  be  known  until  qualified  to  fill  a  position  of  use 
fulness  to  the  world,  to  fill  which  position  he  racked  his 
brain  arid  soul.  I  see  him  battling  vice  and  sin  in  every 
form,  and  at  the  very  outset  sacrificing  largely  financially 
by  rigidly  excluding  all  paid  matter  and  furnishing  to  the 
world  a  sheet  of  pure  religious  reading.  I  see  him  for  five 
or  six  years  hang  to  his  purpose,  overcoming  obstacle  after 
obstacle,  until  at  length  thousands  are  compelled  to  admire 
the  man  and  to  confess,  "A  better  or  purer  religious  paper 
never  came  from  the  press."  This  sheet  went  forth  as  an 
angel  of  mercy  blessing  its  thousands  of  eager  readers.  For 
ten  years  he  scattered  this  precious  soul  food,  which  fell  as 
manna  upon  hungry  souls,  toiling  night  and  day,  under 
mental  and  physical  suffering,  for  the  good  of  souls.  And 
all  this  without  a  blemish  or  spot  upon  his  character,  not 
even  his  present  persecutors  breathing  a  word  of  suspicion 
until  ZION'S  WATCHMAN  is  before  the  public,  then  all  at  once 
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he  is  a  fraud,  a  liar  and  a  hypocrite.  Then  the  world,  espe 
cially  the  Christian  world,  is  in  great  danger  of  being  cor 
rupted  by  this  religious  fraud  and  cheat.  They  are  so 
concerned  for  the  purity  of  the  cause(?)  that  they  cannot 
wait  for  the  second  issue  of  the  corrupting  and  dreaded  sheet, 
though  they  knew  of  its  editor's  rascality  for  six  or  eight 
months  or  more.  The  morals  of  the  world  were  all  safe  from 
this  fearful  fraud  and  unscrupulous  liar  and  hypocrite  (known 
to  be  such  only  by  themselves)  until  within  a  few  weeks, 
when  the  astounding  disclosure  is  made  that  for  ten  years  he 
published  one  of  the  most  acceptable  religious  weeklies  ever 
given  to  the  world  ;  that  for  ten  years,  before  and  since  his 
ordination,  he  labored  as  an  acceptable  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ,  but  all  in  the  garb  and  under  the  cloak  of  deception  ! 
Let  me  ask,  "  CAN  A  BITTER  FOUNTAIN  SEND  FORTH  SWEET 
WATERS  ?  " 

ISAIAH  B.  COLEMAN. 

In  April  of  this  year,  1879,  the  first  yearly  interest  on  the 
$3,000  bond  became  due.  I  drew  upon  the  company  through 
the  Winnebago  National  Bank.  The  bank  presented  the 
bill,  and  Mr.  Mandeville  acknowledged  the  debt,  and  assured 
the  bank  that  he  was  ready  to  pay  it,  but  wanted  to  be  satis 
fied  that  I  still  held  the  note.  Mr.  Melanchton  Starr,  vice- 
president  of  the  bank,  a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  believing  Mandeville,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  to 
be  sincere  in  his  statement,  wrote  to  me,  saying  that  the 
money  was  ready  to  be  paid,  but  the  parties  wanted  the  note 
for  indorsement,  and  if  I  wanted  my  interest  I  must  send  the 
note  for  indorsement.  Knowing  Mr.  Starr's  integrity,  and 
that  he  could  not  be  a  party  to  any  meanness,  I  sent  the  note 
to  Mr.  Starr  as  he  requested. 

But  when  the  note  was  presented  by  the  bank,  instead  of 
paying,  as  Mandeville  plainly  said  he  would,  he  attached 
the  note,  and  instantly  instituted  two  suits  at  law  against 
me:  one  for  $495,  claimed  for  overpayment;  the  other  for 
£3,000  and  more  (the  more  doubtless  means  the  interest),  for 
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damages  I  had  caused  the  Censer  in  the  starting  of  ZION'S 
WATCHMAN,  and  asked  the  court  to  cancel  the  note,  and  re 
lease  the  trust  deed. 

This  put  a  new  construction  upon  their  treatment  of  me. 
The  general  impression  had  gone  abroad  that  they  were 
jealous  of  me.  But  this  was  not  a  matter  brought  about  by 
jealousy.  It  meant  that  they  purposed  to  rob  me.  Let  us 
look  at  it  from  their  standpoint  for  a  moment.  In  the  damage 
suit  they  claimed  I  sent  a  sample  copy  (only  one  copy)  of  a 
monthly  paper  to  about  two  thousand  of  their  subscribers. 
Now,  how  in  reason  could  2,000  sample  copies  of  a  single  issue 
damage  them  $3,000  and  more,  the  amount  and  interest  of 
the  note  at  the  time  the  suit  commenced,  and  all  this  at  a 
time  when  they  published  article  after  article  of  the  most 
bitter  and  abusive  character  ?  This  looked  just  as  if  they 
determined  to  refuse  to  pay  their  debts. 

And  I  was  further  confirmed  in  this  by  their  refusal  to  pay 
me  $  16.80  due  from  sale  of  my  book.  When  I  came  to 
Albany,  at  their  own  request,  I  left  copies  of  this  book  with 
them,  which  they  sold  and  rendered  monthly  reports.  At 
the  time  ZIQN'S  WATCHMAN  appeared  there  was  due  me 
$16.80,  which,  because  I  was  such  a  bad  man,  they  refused 
to  pay.  But  is  not  a  just  debt  binding,  even  though  we  may 
not  like  the  man  to  whom  we  owe  it  ?  I  have  many  times 
asked  for  this,  and  they  have  as  often  refused.  There  is  no 
way  to  obtain  it,  except  by  a  suit  at  law,  and  I  prefer  to  lose 
it  rather  than  to  sue  for  it.  But  character  often  comes  out  in 
little  things,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 

I  had  now  no  alternative  but  to  defend  my  property  or  lose 
it.  So  I  procured  Hon.  Win.  Lathrop,of  Rockford,  as  counsel. 
Mr.  Lathrop  made  several  unsuccessful  efforts  to  release  the 
note.  Here  the  matter  rested.  My  $3,000  bond  was  now 
held  by  an  injunction  of  the  court,  and  so  Mr.  Mandeville, 
by  this  deception,  got  rid  of  paying  the  interest; 

But  the  ZION'S  WATCHMAN  !  Over  what  a  stormy  sea  it 
had»launched  !  Had  I  known  what  was  in  store,  nothing 
could  have  prevailed  upon  me  to  publish  the  paper.  My 
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nerves  were  all  unstrung,  and  I  was  nearly  sick.  The  four 
months  of  mental  distress  turned  my  hair  prematurely  gray. 
Nothing  but  God's  grace  kept  me  from  sinking  into  an  un 
timely  grave. 

0  !  it  was  a  time  when  I  needed  words  of  sympathy,  and  I 
was  so  grateful  that  friends  all  over  the  country  wrote  me  to 
be  of  good  courage,  and  none  felt  a  deeper  interest  in  me 
than  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Briggs,  of  Winthrop,  Me.  The  people 
of  that  place  even  made  up  a  purse  to  defray  my  expenses  to 
Winthrop  and  back,  that  I  might  have  a  change  of  scenery, 
and  a  few  days  of  rest.  It  was  the  most  grateful  invitation 
I  had  ever  received,  and  the  very  thought  of  such  kindness 
helped  me.  Surely  God  must  have  prompted  these  people  to  do 
this  act.  I  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  and  made  a  two  weeks' 
visit  down  in  Maine.  I  never  appreciated  a  trip  so  much  as 
I  did  this.  It  was  in  the  sweet  June  time,  the  month  of 
blossoms  and  flowers.  The  morning  of  my  departure  was  a 
most  lovely  one,  when  the  forests  are  clad  in  their  freshest 
garments  of  green,  when  the  flowers  look  the  most  innocent, 
when  the  fields,  and  meadows,  and  glens  laugh  amid  the  joys 
of  the  vernal  year ;  when  blossoms  distill  fragrance  in  the  air, 
when  the  dews  of  the  night  rest  on  each  blade  of  grass,  and 
quivering  leaf,  and  blushing  flower  like  great  diamonds, 
when  birds  sing  the  sweetest,  when  happy  voices  ring  out 
clear  on  the  air,  and  the  soul  drinks  deep  at  the  fountains 
of  God's  unending  goodness  and  mercy. 

From  Albany  to  Boston,  the  natural  scenery  challenges 
description.  While  the  shadows  of  the  Hoosacs  yet  stretched 
over  the  lovely  valleys  at  their  base,  and  the  crests  of  the 
Taconics  fairly  flashed  beneath  the  golden  beams  of  the 
ascending  orb  of  day,  Pittsfield,  most  beautiful  for  situa 
tion,  was  passed.  Presently  the  face  of  nature  wore  a  bolder 
and  grander  aspect.  Towering  mountains,  deep,  sequestered 
valleys,  rocky  torrents,  dark  gorges,  narrow  defiles,  wild 
forest  crowns,  bold,  defiant  cliffs,  rivers  dashing  madly  along 
over  rocks,  now  sluggishly  winding  through  sunny  ^ales, 
now  falling  over  precipices  in  foaming  sprays,  now  turning 
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ponderous  wheels,  all  contributed  to  charm  the  admirer  of 
nature.  But  the  echo  of  the  resounding  train  had  scarcely 
died  away  amongthe  receding  hills,  when  the  Connecticut  was 
sighted  rolling  its  pure  stream  through  one  of  the  loveliest, 
most  fertile  valleys  of  the  East,  and  presently  crossed  it  on  a 
substantial  iron  bridge,  while  upon  the  surface  of  the  water 
the  sunbeams  shimmered  and  the  zephyrs  kissed  the  silver 
wavelets. 

Passing  Springfield  and  the  barren  sand  plains  beyond, 
the  face  of  the  country  spread  out  into  fertile  fields,  rich 
pasture  lands,  towering  hills,  and  winding  valleys  between. 
Here  one  obtains  a  fair  view  of  New  England  towns,  which 
are  almost  invariably  located  upon  some  stream.  And  it  is  a 
sight  to  see  the  great  factories,  five  and  six  stories  high,  built 
of  stone  and  brick,  upon  the  margin  of  the  streams,  and  to 
listen  to  the  whir  of  machinery,  or  hum  of  spindles,  or  crash 
of  looms,  while  the  villages  themselves  are  embowered  by 
stately  shade  trees,  creeping  vines,  and  blossoming  shrubbery, 
and  back  of  all  this,  some  towering  hill  or  mountain  stands 
like  a  mighty  wall  of  protection.  It  would  be  a  real  pleasure 
to  describe  the  places  along  our  route,  but,  for  want  of  space, 
must  hasten.  With  increasing  and  surpassing  speed  the 
train  rushed  wildly  on,  passing  streets,  switches,  and  radiat 
ing  tracks,  which  reminded  me  that  I  was  nearirig  Boston. 
Presently  fine  blocks,  the  Back  Bay,  paved  streets  stretching 
away  on  either  side,  gave  evidence  that  the  great  commercial 
mart  of  New  England  was  reached.  All  at  once  my  vision 
was  circumscribed  by  the  walls  of  the  depot,  and  here  I  was 
at  last,  at  the  very  "  Hub,"  amid  the  cries  of  hackmen  and 
clatter  of  vehicles  rolling  over  the  pavements. 

Having  a  few  spare  moments,  I  paused  in  the  Common  and 
sat  down  under  an  arching  elm.  As  I  thus  rested,  thoughts 
of  the  past  came  topping  through  my  mind.  0  how  changed, 
how  sadly  changed  were  my  present  circumstances  to  those 
when  I  rested,  at  the  noontide  hour,  under  these  very  elms 
in  187(5!  I  could  hardly  keep  the  tears  back  at  the  thought. 
Having  rested  a  while,  I  sought  the  office  of  Bro.  Joseph  S. 
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Johnson,  with  whom  I  staid  all  night,  and  the  following  morn 
ing  took  my  departure  for  Wiuthrop  wa  Boston  and  Maine,  arid 
Maine  Central  railroads,  arriving  at  my  destination  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  whole  route  is  replete  with 
natural  scenery  and  historic  places,  but  must  be  passed  over 
in  silence.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  train,  Bro.  Joseph  E. 
Briggs  was  in  waiting  to  take  me  in  his  carriage  three  miles 
to  Baileyville.  I  found  the  residence  of  Bro.  Chas.  M.  Bai 
ley  magnificent  in  all  its  appointments,  most  charming  for 
situation,  nestling  as  it  does  in  a  cluster  of  trees,  and  over 
looking  the  northern  end  of  Cobbosseeconte  lake,  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  clear,  sparkling  water,  studded  with  islands,  and 
stretching  away  to  the  south  for  ten  miles.  This  was  the 
home  to  which  I  was  welcomed.  Of  course  I  was  expected 
to  preach  on  the  following  Sabbath,  which  I  did.  On  the 
Saturday  evening,  in  anticipation  of  the  holy  day,  I  sat  in  the 
twilight  musing.  In  the  solemn,  somber  shadows  of  evening, 
the  world's  great  and  busy  workshops  closed  at  the  end  of 
another  week  of  toil,  I  peacefully  rested.  Like  a  gem  of 
beauty,  the  clear  waters  of  the  lake,  its  wavelets  set  to  a 
minor  key,  sing  softly,  while 

"  Out  on  the  primrose  meadow, 

The  brooklet's  path  across 
Is  marked  "by  the  dancing-  shadow, 
The  featherly  fern  plume's  toss. 

Truly,  God's  wisdom  and  love  are  written  upon  all  His 
works,  and  the  soul  that  will,  may  glean  lessons  whose  in 
structive  themes  shall  make  glad  the  heart  amid  the  toils  of 
a  weary  life. 

The  Sabbath  was  a  blessed  day,  and  the  service,  rendered 
in  weakness,  no  doubt  was  owned  of  God.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Mr,  Moses  Bailey  (now  gone  to  his  home  in  glory), 
Mr.  C.  M.  Jones ,  Rev.  David  Douglas,  Sister  Sarah  G.  Wads- 
worth  and  her  daughter  Mae,  and  many  other  earnest  and 
warm  friends  of  ZION'S  WATCHMAN. 

After  a  pleasant  stay  of  several  days,  during  which  time 
Bro.  Briggs  took  me  to  Augusta,  the  capital  of  the  State,  I 
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was  privileged,  in  company  with  Mr.  Bailey's  family,  to  visit 
the  New  England  Yearly  'Meeting  of  Friends,  which  was 
held  at  Portland.  This  was  a  spiritual  feast,  refreshing  to 
both  mind  and  body. 

But  Brother  Bailey  was  also  president  of  the  Portland  and 
New  York  Steamship  Co.,  arid  so  I  was  privileged  to  return 
home  via.  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  New  York  on  board  the 
Franconia,  Capt.  Albert  Bragg,  commanding.  The  steamer 
left  Portland  in  the  evening,  and  by  morning  we  were  op 
posite  Boston,  but  out  of  sight  of  land.  I  was  early  on  deck, 
and  0  !  bow  glad,  —  God  owns  the  ocean,  and  it  was  magnifi 
cent.  Everywhere  sea  and  sky  bounded  the  horizon. 
Presently  we  could  descry  land.  A  nearer  approach  dis 
closed  the  Ultima  Thule,  or  land's  end,  of  Cape  Cod.  Upon 
passing  its  northern  curve,  the  famous  Highland  light,  200 
feet  above  high-water  mark,  is  seen,  and  Truro,  Wellfleet, 
Eastham,  Yarmouth  studded  the  shore.  There  was  neither 
tree  nor  verdure  discernable  —  nothing  but  a  wilderness  of 
sand.  Farther  on,  upon  a  promontory,  standing  boldly  out  into 
the  sea,  is  Chatham,  and  just  below,  Monomoy  reef  with  its 
two  life-preserving  stations.  Presently  the  steamer  entered 
the  shoals,  the  most  treacherous  and  dangerous  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  for  here  the  broad  sweep  of  ocean  chops  the  sea  into 
remorseless  and  fatal  breakers,  and  these  in  turn  lash  their 
fury  against  the  reefs,  bars  and  shoals,  and  a  vessel  tossed 
up  here  in  a  storm  is  destined  to  be  wrecked.  And  now, 
every  few  miles,  light-ships  are  seen  riding  on  the  waves. 
These  are  government  vessels  anchored  here,  and  provided 
with  powerful  lights  to  guide  the  mariner  by  night,  and 
deep-toned  fog  bells  to  warn  him  of  breakers  ahead  by  day. 
When  a  fog  prevails,  these  bells  are  sounded  every  thirty 
seconds.  Yonder  to  the  seaward  is  Nantucket,  at  one  time 
the  chief  whaling  port  of  the  world.  Siasconset,  one  of  its 
quaint  little  fishing  hamlets,  is  noted  for  the  purity  and  salu 
brity  of  its  air. 

The  Vineyard  Sound  is  now  reached,  and  Martha's  Vine 
yard,  noted  for  its  attractive  scenery,  its  coves,  its  fine  sea- 
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views,  and  beautiful  villages  peacefully  reposing  in  their 
sheltered  security.  On  the  western  extremity  of  the  island 
is  a  bold  promontory,  said  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  and  its 
red  shoulder  lifted  far  above  the  water  is  truly  wonderful. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  sound,  Elizabeth  Islands  rear 
their  green  crests,  and  Naushon,  Pasque,  Nashweria,  and 
Cuttybunk,  each  in  turn,  are  passed,  affording  views  both 
grand  and  beautiful. 

At  length  the  western  extremity  of  Vineyard  Sound  is 
reached,  and  the  views  become  more  enchanting,  for  the  coast 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  stretches  to  the  west  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  see.  Yonder,  on  a  tongue  of  land  in  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  Newport,  one  of  the  most  fashionable,  and 
perhaps  the  most  elegant  of  all  American  summer  resorts, 
and  replete  with  historic  fame,  presents  a  magnificent  ap 
pearance  from  the  ocean.  At  the  lower  extremity  of  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  is  Point  Judith,  and  beyond,  Watch  Hill,  the 
extreme  south-western  point  of  Rhode  Island.  To  the  sea 
ward  Block  Island,  like  a  gem  of  beauty,  calmly  rests  on  the 
bosom  of  old  ocean,  and  a  little  west,  Montauk  Point  —  the 
land's  end  of  Long  Island  —  marks  the  place  where  Long 
Island  sound  is  entered.  And  now  the  attractions  momen 
tarily  increase  until  they  culminate  at  Hallett's  Point,  where 
the  waters  of  the  East  river  mingle  with  the  waters  of  the 
sound,  and  New  York  harbor  is  entered. 

From  New  York  we  returned  home  by  Hudson  river 
steamer. 

This  brief  respite  from  the  burden  of  life  greatly  refreshed 
me,  and  I  struggled  on  with  the  little  monthly  periodical. 
It  was  not  paying  expenses.  I  had  received  a  little  interest 
from  the  Dakota  investments.  This,  together  with  a  small 
salary  from  a  church  which  had  invited  me  to  preach,  barely 
enabled  me  to  meet  my  obligations. 

In  October  our  second  son,  Willie  —  the  child  of  our 
sorrow  —  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen  months.  It  was  a  dark 
hour,  all  the  darker  because  death  had  never  entered  our 
home.  In  the  midst  of  our  distress,  Mrs.  Lucretia  Devereaux 
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made  us  a  visit,  and  her  presence  was  so  opportune,  and  so 
gratefully  appreciated.  But  oh  !  to  give  up  our  child,  how 
could  we  ?  And  yet  the  angels  had  come  for  him.  He  was 
to  be  a  guest  in  the  palace  of  our  God,  and  so  they  took 
him  from  our  quivering,  bleeding  hearts.  We  could  hardly 
realize  that  the  silver  cord  was  so  soon  loosed,  or  the  golden 
band  broken.  How  quiet  the  room !  No  prattle  of  that 
sweet  voice  falls  on  our  ears.  The  crib  is  empty.  The  little 
shoes  and  dresses  are  laid  away  by  a  mother's  loving  hands. 

"  What  are  our  joys  but  dreams  ? 
But  godly  shadows  in  the  summer  cloud? 
There's  not  a  wind  that  blows  but  bears  with  it 
Some  rainbow  promise  —  not  a  moment  flies, 
But  puts  its  sickle  in  the  field  of  life 
And  mows  its  thousands." 

In  this  affliction,  in  which  heaven  claimed  its  own,  we 
could  but  say,  "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

But  I  refrain.  God  only  knows  how  we  suffered  in  our 
circumstances.  The  receipts  on  the  paper  were  very  light. 
We  could  not  make  expenses.  Thus  I  toiled  on  heart-broken 
and  on  the  verge  of  giving  up. 

In  November,  scarcely  a  month  after  our  bereavement, 
Mandeville  &  Brouse  issued  a  four-page  supplement  to  the 
Censer,  in  which  they  republished  all  the  articles  in  the  most 
aggravating  manner  possible  which  they  published  the  pre 
vious  January,  and  shortly  after,  a  pamphlet  of  32  pages  which, 
purported  to  be  a  review  of  the  church  trial.  Neither  of 
these  publications  are  even  worthy  of  a  notice  further  than 
to  show  their  general  character  and  the  heart  which  wrote 
them.  In  the  pamphlet  they  printed  the  five  charges  and 
eleven  specifications.  I  noticed  that  seven  of  the  eleven 
specifications  were  for  lying.  Why  so  many  ?  Simply,  if 
they  were  successful  in  destroying  my  integrity  and  truth 
fulness,  all  the  others  would  easily  follow,  for  who  would 
believe  an  unmitigated  liar?  And  if  I  could  be  branded  as 
such,  then,  of  course,  whatever  I  said  in  self-defense  would 
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riot  be  believed.  Hence  on  every  page  01  the  pamphlet  I  am 
stamped  as  a  bare -faced  liar.  They  said  that  every  fact 
which  tended  to  prove  my  innocence  was  "believed  to  be 
stated,"  and  yet  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  is  there  a 
single  statement  admitted  which  would  even  mitigate  my 
case.  In  this  pamphlet  they  prove  me  guilty  of  every  charge 
and  specification.  And  notwithstanding  such  a  splendid 
case  the  Conference  acquitted  me  with  not  a  charge  or  speci 
fication  sustained.  Who  believes  it?  Which  is  true,  the 
record  of  the  Conference  or  the  pamphlet  ?  Certainly  both 
cannot  be.  This  Conference  was  composed  of  Rev.  Homer 
Eaton,  Presiding  Elder,  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Sawyer,  pastor  of  the 
church,  and  seventeen  intelligent,  Christian  men.  Who  were 
true,  those  nineteen  well-known  ministers  and  official  mem 
bers,  or  Mandeville  &  Brouse  ?  It  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  who  one's  accusers  are.  One  would  think  that  after 
two  suits  had  been  instituted  thus  in  asking  the  law  to 
redress  their  affected  wrongs  and  by  this  means  were  avoid 
ing  the  payment  of  their  just  debts,  they  would  be  satisfied. 
But  they  were  not.  With  murderous  hands  they  determined 
to  crush  me. 

But  the  character  of  this  review  of  the  trial  is  best  illus 
trated  in  the  testimony  of  Rev.  C.  H.  Zimmerman,  the  office 
editor  at  the  time  they  instituted  the  church  trial.  Mr. 
Zimmerman  was  an  entire  stranger  to  me,  and  his  testimony 
is  based  upon  his  moral  sense  of  simple  justice.  The  follow 
ing  appeared  in  said  trial : 

Question.  How  have  you  and  how  do  you  regard  the  treat 
ment  of  Mr.  Lemley  by  the  Golden  Censer  during  this  con 
troversy  ? 

Answer.  I  regard  it  as  wrong  and  wicked,  and  insincere. 
As  to^  the  motives  they  assign  for  their  course,  my  reasons 
for  thinking  so  are  statements  made  by  0.  R.  Brouse  about 
the  first  interview  I  had  with  him  after  the  public  controversy 
began  and  before  he  went  to  Albany.  He  said  to  me,  in  the 
Golden  Censer  office,  that  the  Golden  Censer  Company  could 
succeed  better  in  a  criminal  suit  against  Mr.  Lemley  after 
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they  had  succeeded  in  a  church  trial  in  getting  him  out  of 
the  church.  (The  remainder  of  this  paragraph  was  ruled 
out.)  The  general  bearing  of  the  Golden  Censer  Company  in 
my  presence  confirms  in  my  mind  the  conviction  that  the 
chief  object  of  these  proceedings  and  of  their  publication  in 
the  Censer  is  to  save  money  still  due  Mr.  Lemley  in  a  suit 
for  damages. 

Mr.  Brouse  was  so  excited  over  this  testimony  that  he  al 
most  dragged  Mr.  Zimmerman  by  force  out  of  the  court  room, 
when  the  following  took  place  : 

Zimmerman's  testimony  continued. 

He  (Brouse)  rose  up  and  put  his  hands  on  my  shoulders 
and  said,  "  If  you  will  stop  taking  sides  with  the  defense,  I 
will  show  you  that  it  is  to  your  interest  to  do  so."  I  said,  "  Mr. 
Brouse,  I  am  acting  not  with  a  view  to  my  own  interest,  but 
according  to  the  dictates  of  my  concience."  He  then  told  me, 
in  the  presence  of  his  father  and  Mr.  Mandeville,  and  none 
others,  that  I  was  discharged  for  cause,  and  must  take  my 
things  out  of  the  office. 

C.  H.  ZIMMERMAN. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  testimony  and  the  testimony 
of  others  did  not  appear  in  the  pamphlet  purporting  to  be 
an  impartial  account  of  my  trial. 

When  Mr.  Zimmerman  was  discharged,  he  demanded  his 
salary  for  the  unexpired  time.  This,  of  course,  they  refused 
to  pay.  He  threatened  to  sue  them,  but  finally  submitted  to 
a  court  of  arbitration.  Pending  my  trial  he  wrote  me  the 
following : 

EVANSTON,  ILL.,  Jan.  10,  1880. 

DEAR  BROTHER  LEMLEY  :  *  *  *  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
discouraged  over  the  Rockford  affair.  I  can  testify  unquali 
fiedly  that  both  Mandeville  and  Brouse  swore  to  a  lie,  as  far 
as  such  a  thing  is  possible,  before  our  arbitration  court,  and 
that  I  would  not  believe  either  of  them  on  oath  when  they 
had  any  interest  at  stake.  Yours, 

C.  H.  ZIMMERMAN. 
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However,  both  in  the  supplement  and  in  the  pamphlet 
they  carefully  avoided  to  inform  their  readers  that  they  had 
two  suits  pending,  and  that  by  sharp  practice  and  fraud  had 
avoided  paying  their  debts.  No,  instead  of  being  thus  hon 
est  with  their  readers,  they  used  this  language  :  "  We  have 
no  malice  against  John  Lemley.  *  *  If  he  were  hungry, 
and  should  come  to  our  door,  we  would  feed  him ;  if  naked, 
we  would  clothe  him."  Was  there  ever  such  base  mocking  of 
the  Saviour's  words  ?  The  whole  pamphlet  was  designed  to 
cut  off  the  means  by  which  I  could  earn  an  honest  living  for 
my  family.  And  if  they  wanted  to  "  feed  "  or  "  clothe  "  me, 
they  could  have  paid  the  interest  on  the  $3,000  bond  they  had 
enjoined.  There  were  10,000  of  these  pamphlets  printed  and 
scattered  over  the  land,  and,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
many  were  sent  to  ministers  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany,  with 
a  view  of  degrading  me. 

Thus  closed  the  year  1879.  And  what  a  year !  Who  can 
tell  its  heartaches  ?  I  cannot.  The  things  I  have  recorded 
are  the  briefest  outline. 

It  was  thought  by  many  of  my  friends  that  if  I  would  pub 
lish  the  paper  weekly  instead  of  monthly,  it  would  pay  ex 
penses.  In  my  circumstances  it  was  a  great  undertaking ; 
besides,  I  had  now  only  about  1,900  subscribers.  Even  with 
a  5,000  circulation  it  would  not  pay.  But  I  undertook  the 
task  with  these  fearful  odds  against  me,  and  volume  second 
was  opened  as  a  weekly.  I  thought  perhaps  subscriptions 
would  come  in  more  rapidly.  But  the  business  dragged. 
When  spring  came  I  had  but  $750  to  take  me  through  the 
summer,  when  I  should  have  had  at  least  $2,500. 

In  April  I  went  out  to  Rockford  by  request  of  Hon.  Wm. 
Lathrop  to  file  an  answer  to  the  charges  in  the  suit.  While 
there,  remembering  the  beautiful  words  of  Mr.  Brouse  in  his 
pamphlet,  "  If  he  were  hungry  and  should  come  to  our  door," 
etc.,  I  went  to  the  office  of  the  Censer  with  a  view,  if  possible, 
to  adjust  matters.  It  was  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  Mr. 
Brouse  received  me  kindly.  I  frankly  stated  the  object  of 
my  visit.  I  stated  it  would  cost  both  of  us  considerable 
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money  to  carry  on  these  suits.  For  my  part,  I  would  be  will 
ing  to  pay  him  any  reasonable  sum,  and  have  done  with  it, 
and  get  it  off  of  my  mind.  He  listened  interestedly,  but 
would  not  name  any  sum.  I  then  proposed  to  leave  it  to 
arbitration,  or  to  any  other  just  method  agreeable  to  him. 
He  expressed  a  willingness  to  leave  it  to  arbitration,  and  we 
both  agreed  upon  Rev.  Mr.  Herringtoii,  at  that  time  pastor 
of  the  South  Rockford  Church,  and  Tuesday  was  appointed 
for  the  hearing  of  our  case.  Our  place  of  meeting  was  to  be 
in  the  Censer  office.  At  the  appointed  hour  I  went.  As  I 
approached  the  office,  Mr.  Brouse  met  me  on  the  steps,  and 
informed  me  that  he  had  sent  word  to  Mr.  Herrington,  the 
referee,  not  to  come.  He  "proposed  to  show  up  to  the 
public  the  iniquity  of  John  Lemley."  He  further  said  I  must 
not  go  into  the  office,  nor  into  the  house.  If  I  wanted  to  see 
him,  I  could  "  come  to  the  door  and  ring  the  bell."  I  replied 
that  I  was  there  by  appointment,  and  that  1  had  no  desire  to 
enter  either  his  house  or  office.  His  bearing  was  so  changed 
from  that  of  Saturday  that  I  could  hardly  believe  it  possible. 
I  tried  for  an  hour  or  more  to  reason  with  him,  but  he  would 
not  agree  to  anything.  He  proposed  to  drag  me  a  helpless 
victim  through  the  courts.  I  turned  away  grieved.  Where 
was  the  sweetness  of  the  gospel  precept  he  printed  in  the  10,- 

000  pamphlets  scattered  over  the  land  ?     No  doubt  in  the 
meantime  he  had   taken   counsel,  and  the  above   was   the 
result. 

A  year  or  so  later  I  offered  to  give  $1,000  right  out,  to  be 
freed  from  this  annoyance,  but  this  also  was  rejected.  And 
still  later,  in  the  winter  of  1883,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Brouse,  stat 
ing  that  I  was  willing  to  meet  him  at  any  place  he  might 
designate,  with  the  subscription  list  of  ZION'S  WATCHMAN,  and 
he  might  examine  and  compare  it  with  his  subscription  list, 
and  every  name  found  upon  my  list  that  had  ever  been  a 
subscriber  to  the  Censer,  I  would  pay  him  his  reasonable 
price.  I  surely  thought  that,  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  jus 
tice,  he  would  accept  this  liberal  offer.  But  it  was  declined. 

1  had  nothing  to  conceal,  and  the  refusal  to  investigate  my 

21 
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list,  showed  that  he  himself  either  knew  or  believed  that  I 
did  not  have  old  Censer  subscribers  to  any  considerable  num 
ber.  It  fastened  the  conviction  upon  me  more  then  ever,  that 
this  prosecution  was  a  willful  attempt  to  get  rid  of  paying  his 
debts,  and,  if  possible,  to  break  me  down  and  destroy  my 
good  name. 

•Having  finished  my  business,  I  returned  home.  But  I  had 
not  been  here  long  before  I  received  a  summons  from  Sioux 
Falls,  Dak.,  to  appear  to  answer  the  complaint  of  Mande- 
ville  and  Bronse  in  a  debt  of  $430.  The  complaint  stated 
that  they  had  many  times  asked  me  for  the  money,  but  I  re 
fused  to  pay.  This  was  very  trying,  indeed  ;  and,  too,  just 
after  my  interview  with  Brouse.  It  was  simply  malicious. 
I  was  in  no  circumstances  to  incur  the  expense  of  going  out  to 
Dakota.  One  of  the  bonds,  amount  $400,  had  fallen  due  and 
Mr.  Young  had  sent  for  it.  But  instead  of  promptly  paying 
it,  he  permitted  it  to  be  attached  just  as  the  Rockford  note 
had  been,  only  he  was  a  willing  party  to  the  transaction. 
Mr.  Young  had  time  and  again  assured  me  that  he  in  no 
way  wanted  to  be  mixed  up  in  these  complications  ;  that  he 
had  made  the  loans  for  me,  and  he  would  see  that  they  were 
collected.  While  I  feared  the  relationship,  yet  his  most  posi 
tive  assurances  of  good  faith  restrained  me  from  taking  the 
business  out  of  his  hands.  No  one  but  Mr.  Young  could  have 
known  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  bond.  If  he  was  sincere, 
why  did  he  not,  as  soon  as  the  American  Express  Co.  delivered 
the  note,  return  it  ?  Where  was  the  note  when  Mr.  Mande- 
ville  attached  it  by  garnishee  ?  Is  Mr.  Young  an  unwilling 
party  to  this  third  suit  against  me  out  in  Dakota  ? 

I  was  sorely  troubled  and  alarmed.  In  my  distress  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Lathrop,  my  counsel,  and  stated  the  case.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  it  would  cost  me  as  much  to  defend  this  suit, 
(owing  to  the  distance  from  it)  as  it  would  to  pay  it.  I  had 
now  only  about  $600  on  deposit,  and,  therefore,  was  in  no 
condition  to  pay  it.  For  to  draw  off  all  my  money  would 
stop  the  paper.  However,  as  I  thought  by  paying  this  the 
$400  bond  attached  would  be  released,  I  sent  a  draft  to  Mr. 
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Mandeville  for  $486.71,  which,  I  understood,  covered  all  ex 
penses,  and,  of  course,  supposed  the  release  would  be  promptly 
made.  But  in  due  time  I  received  a  postal  card  acknowledg 
ing  the  amount  of  the  draft,  but  further  stated  that  Brouse 
had  charge  of  the  matter,  and  he  had  gone  to  Colorado  to 
spend  the  summer  there,  and  I  would  have  to  wait  until  he 
returned. 

All  this  was  unexpected.  I  had  now  parted  with  my 
money,  and  the  injunction  still  remained.  I  became  so  de 
pressed  in  mind  that  I  could  hardly  eat,  and  Mrs.  Lemley, 
poor  woman  !  lost  heart  and  wept.  She  believed  God  had 
cast  us  off,  or  why  one  calamity  after  another  ?  It  was  very 
trying,  and  my  mind  became  unsettled.  It  would  seem  that 
now  ZION'S  WATCHMAN  must  go  under.  As  a  last  resort,  I 
stated  my  grievances  to  my  patrons,  and  asked  that  I  might 
publish  the  paper  monthly  until  September.  This  was  cheer 
fully  granted,  and  I  went  out  and  canvassed  for  it  in  person. 
It  was  now  July,  and  the  hot  sun  pouring  down  upon  my 
head  was  almost  insufferable.  My  nerves  were  completely 
unstrung,  and  as  I  went  from  place  to  place  I  thought  I 
would  sink  down  in  my  steps.  And  the  hot  walks  blistered 
my  feet.  Then,  at  this  time  of  year,  people  cared  little  about 
reading.  I  made  but  little  more  than  expenses.  After  a  two 
weeks'  tour  I  returned  with  but  $14.  It  was  enough  to  dis 
courage  the  stoutest  heart.  It  may  show  weakness  to  weep, 
but  that  was  the  only  way  my  aching  heart  found  relief. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  my  distress  I  was  permitted  to  receive 
a  blessing.  After  canvassing  Bennington,  Rutland  and  in 
tervening  towns,  I  continued  my  journey  to  Silver  Lake,  Ver 
mont,  where  I  had  been  invited  by  Rev.  B.  S.  Taylor.  Silver 
Lake  is  about  eight  miles  from  Brandon,  Vt.,  and  only  a 
little  over  a  mile  from  the  far-famed  Lake  Dunmore,  and  the 
lofty  Moosalamoo,  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  western  range  of 
the  Green  Mountains.  The  lake  is  about  a  mile  long,  and 
half  a  mile  wide,  with  white  sand  beach,  gradually  shelving 
from  the  shore.  In  the  centre  of  the  lake  the  bottom  is 
rocky,  and  the  water  over  seventy  feet  deep.  There  is  no 
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inlet  to  the  lake — it  is  all  spring-fed — and  a  stream,  large 
enough  to  drive  a  mill,  and  pure  as  crystal,  flows  from  it.  The 
lake  is  surrounded  with  forest-clad  hills,  whose  foliage  cast 
somber  shadows  over  the  caves  and  recesses  of  this  beautiful 
sheet  of  water.  Here  Mr.  Frank  Chandler  owns  a  large 
tract  of  land,  2,500  acres,  surrounding  the  lake  on  every  side, 
and  has  built  a  fine  mountain  house  at  the  head  of  it,  and 
laid  out  extensive  camp  grounds  for  religious  meetings.  In 
short,  it  is  one  of  the  quietest  and  most  desirable  retreats  for 
brain-weary  mortals  we  have  ever  visited.  The  lake  is  over 
one  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  hence  the  air  is  very 
pure,  and  the  water,  gushing  out  from  the  rocks,  is  nearly  as 
cold  as  ice.  Cold  Spring,  near  the  mountain  house,  gushes 
up  from  the  fissure  of  a  great  rock,  gives  a  bountiful  supply 
to  all  who  will  come  and  drink.  Above  the  lake  is  the  "  look 
out,"  from  which  a  noble  view  of  a  great  stretch  of  country, 
from  Burlington,  on  the  north,  to  Rutland,  on  the  south,  and 
the  Adirondacks,  some  forty  miles  to  the  west,  is  to  be  had. 
This  view  embraces  over  6,000  square  miles,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  richest  meadow  lands  in  the  State.  Right  at  our  feet  is 
Lake  Dunmore,  bounded  by  bold  hills,  verdant  slopes,  rocky 
bluffs  and  precipitous  cliffs,  and  near  at  hand  is  the  wonder 
ful  cove  in  which,  during  the  Revolution,  the  "  Green  Moun 
tain  Boys"  hid  themselves,  and  the  stump  of  the  tree  to 
which  a  Tory  was  tied  and  whipped  is  yet  pointed  out.  To 
the  north  of  us,  with  only  a  narrow  valley  between,  is  the 
bold  front  of  Moosalamoo,  towering  to  the  height  of  nearly 
two  thousand  feet,  and  in  a  rugged  ravine,  just  beneath  its 
granite  crest,  is  the  charming  Liana  Cascade,  .where  a  brawl 
ing  brook  tumbles  down  the  mountain  side  in  a  series  of 
picturesque  cascades  and  finally  empties  its  deliciously  cool 
and  transparent  waters  into  Lake  Dunmore.  Language  fails 
us  to  describe  this  wonderful  scene  in  nature.  None  but  the 
hand  of  God  could  pile  up  such  cliffs  or  cause  waters  to  leap 
into  such  profound  depths. 

Taking  a  grander  sweep  of   the  eye  to  the  south  from 
"  lookout,"  and  the  beautiful  village  of  Brandon,  embowered 
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amid  stately  elms,  is  seen.      At  this  place  there  is  a  well 
which  is  so  cold  as  to  form  ice  upon  the  water  in  summer  time. 
In  the  outskirts  of  the  village  stands  the  house  in  which 
Stephen  A.  Douglass,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President 
in  the  fall  of  1860,  was  born.     Beyond  Brandon,  on  a  ridge 
of  mountains,  is  a  memorial  stone,  marking  the  spot  where 
the  Green  Mountain  Boys  first  checked  the  British  troops, 
who  were  repulsed  at  Bennington,  arid  finally  had  to  surren 
der  at  Saratoga.     Sweeping  further  to  the  north  the  eye  falls 
on  the  great  stretch  of  valley  lands  watered  by  the  Otter 
Creek.     Crown  Point,  a  rugged  promontory  on  the  west  shore 
of  Lake  Champlain,  is  in  full  view,  while  steamers  can  be 
seen  going  up  and  down  Lake  Champlain,  and  eleven  miles 
below  Crown  Point,  Ticonderoga,  which,  as  readers  of  history 
will  remember,  was,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  one 
of  the  strongest  fortifications  occupied  by  the  British.   Colo 
nel  Ethan  Allen,  of  Vermont,  at  the  head  of    the  Green 
Mountain  Boys,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort.     "  In 
whose. name,  and  to  whom  ?  "  exclaimed  the  surprised  British 
officer.     "  In  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and  the  Conti 
nental  Congress !  "  thundered  the  intrepid  Allen,  and  the  fort 
was  immediately  surrendered.    The  monument,  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  this  brave  leader,  may  be  seen  in  Green  Mountain 
cemetery,   Burlington,   where  he  died  in  1789.      Chimney 
Point,  Bulwagga  Bay,  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Champlain, 
Whiting,  Middlebury,  Leicester,  Salisbury,  Ripton  and  New 
Haven  can  all  be  seen  from  our  point  of  observation,  while 
fields  and  forests,   meadows  and   pasture   lands,  hills  and 
valleys,  villages  and  farm-houses,  brooks  and  streams  present 
a  picture  rare  and  beautiful  to  the  admiring  eye.     Language 
fails   us   to   describe   this  magnificent   view.     To   be   fully 
realized,  it  must  be  seen.     But  such  is  Silver  Lake  and  its 
surroundings,  and  no  wonder  God  put  it  into  the  heart  of 
Bro.  Chandler  to  build  a  mountain  house  here,  and  to  lay  out 
these  beautiful  grounds  for  religious  purposes — a  mountain 
consecrated  to  God. 
Amid  these  grand  historic  associations  and  wild,  picturesque 
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mountain  scenery  wTe  were  privileged  to  rest  and  to  enjoy  the 
rich  spiritual  feast  of  the  meeting.  The  earnest,  eloquent, 
burning  words  of  the  speakers,  flowing  from  hearts  under  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  carried  everything  by  storm. 
"  Glory  !  glory  !  it  fills  my  soul  with  unutterable  peace,"  were 
the  expressions  of  souls  coming  into  sanctified  relations  with 
God.  The  prayers,  exhortations  and  experiences  which 
followed  each  service,  were  tender,  melting  and  heavenly. 

0  how  it  cheered,  strenghened  and  refreshed  me  !     It  was  on 
that  blessed  mountain  side  and  in  these  meetings  I  conse 
crated  all  to  the  Lord.     I  thought  I  had  done  so  before,  but 

1  saw  as  never  before  that  the  Lord  had  very  much  more  for 
me  than  I  had  yet  enjoyed.     It  was  the  "  Mount  of  Trans 
figuration,"  where  the  glory  of  the  Saviour  shone  in  heavenly 
splendor. 

Well,  I  came  down  from  that  mountain  and  took  up  the 
burden  of  life  where  I  had  left  it,  The  paper  was  published 
as  a  monthly  up  to  September  1st,  when  the  weekly  issue 
was  again  resumed. 

On  the  third  of  September  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Brouse,  saying  that  there  was  yet  needed  $37.25  to  release 
the  Dakota  bond.  I  promptly  remitted  the  amount,  and 
hoped  that  soon  the  $400  would  come  to  relieve  me.  But 
instead,  another  letter  came  from  Mr.  Brouse,  saying  that  $6 
more  was  wanted  to  make  the  release.  I  sent  it  promptly. 
Thus  matters  ran  along  until  October  12th,  when  Mr.  Lathrop 
wrote  me,  saying  that  there  was  yet  needed  $13.55  to  clear 
up  costs.  I  remitted  this,  and  on  the  thirteenth  received  the 
dissolution  of  the  Dakota  suit,  signed  by  0.  R.  Brouse.  I 
surely  expected  the  money  would  now  come  promptly  to  hand. 
But  day  after  day  passed  and  nothing  was  received. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  October  I  broke  down.  I  had 
sutfered  from  nervous  prostration,  until  poor  human  nature 
gave  way.  I  had  run  in  debt  about  $300,  and  there  seemed 
no  possibility  of  paying  it.  My  weekly  expenses  were  about 
$90,  and  I  could  not  see  how  to  carry  this  up  to  the  middle 
of  December,  when  the  receipts  on  the  paper  would  come  in. 
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My  eyes  red  with  weeping,  and  a  nervous  headache  almost 
unendurable,  1  wrote  about  two  columns  of  the  valedictory  of 
the  paper — the  last  article  for  the  last  issue  of  ZION'S  WATCH 
MAN. 

But  I  could  not  finish  it,  my  headache  becoming  so  violent. 
I  retired  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Lemley 
bathing  my  head  and  applying  remedies.  Along  in  the  night 
my  head  was  relieved,  and  I  had  a  refreshing  sleep  In  the 
morning  I  felt  so  much  stronger  that  I  made  one  more  attempt. 
I  went  to  Mr.  Van  Benthuysen,  who  was  doing  my  printing, 
and  stated  my  case.  Mr.  Van  Benthuysen  knew  somewhat 
of  the  troubles  I  had  passed  through,  but  did  not  know  that 
I  was  pressed  financially,  or  that  I  could  make  no  collections 
in  the  West.  He  believed  that  if  I  would  sign  over  the 
Dakota  bonds,  such  as  were  due,  they  could  be  collected.  To 
help  me,  he  said  he  would  try  one  or  two.  So  I  signed  over 
three  bonds  amounting  to  over  $1,000,  and  in  a  remarkably 
short  time  he  collected  one  of  them,  amount  §238,55.  This 
was  the  first  rift  in  the  cloud.  The  bond  over  which  I  had 
spent  my  money  to  release  was  riot  paid  to  me  until  a  long 
time  after  this.  In  December  a  second  bond  was  collected 
by  Mr.  Van  Benthuysen,  and  placed  to  rny  credit.  Thus  I 
was  enabled  to  sustain  my  credit,  and  the  ZION'S  WATCHMAN 
survived.  And  thus  ended  1880.  . 

The  third  volume  opened  with  more  cheering  prospects. 
I  had  about  three  thousand  subscribers.  This,  of  course,  was 
far  below  meeting  expenses,  but  I  had  gained  a  solid  thou 
sand  over  the  previous  year,  which,  considering  the  difficul 
ties  through  which  I  had  passed,  was  something  wonderful. 
And  then  there  was  such  a  sweet  trust  in  God,  which  cheered 
and  comforted  me.  I  was  willing  to  be  anything  or  nothing. 
I  had  enlarged  views  of  consecration.  If  it  was  the  pleasure 
of  the  Lord  that  I  should  publish  ZION'S  WATCHMAN,  well  ^  if 
not,  it  was  well.  The  editor  and  the  paper  was  the  Lord's  ; 
and  from  this  time  on  I  just  simply  trusted  Him  who  heard 
the  raven's  cry,  and  noted  the  sparrow's  fall,  and  who  knew 
what  I  needed  to  sustain  the  work.  I  was  willing  to  do  any- 
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thing,  was  ready  to  stop  or  advance,  to  be  disgraced  or 
honored,  to  be  slandered  or  praised,  to  have  reputation  or  no 
reputation. 

Up  to  this  time  the  printing  of  the  paper  was  done  at 
Charles  Van  Benthuysen  &  Sons'.  It  was  a  great  inconve 
nience  to  carry  the  forms  half  a  mile  through  the  city,  and  to 
bring  the  printed  paper  back  for  folding  and  mailing.  I  felt  it 
was  now  safe  to  draw  off  from  the  receipts  of  the  paper  enough 
money  to  buy  a  second-hand  press  and  engine,  which  I  did 
at  a  cost  of  $1,000.  The  press  cost  $700  and  the  engine  $300. 
These  were  placed  in  position,  and  the  middle  of  April  num 
ber  was  the  first  printed  at  the  office.  It  was  a  great  saving 
of  labor  and  expense. 

But  my  Dakota  investments  gave  me  much  trouble.  The 
interest  failed  to  come,  and  since  Young  was  in  this  conspir 
acy,  I  could  not  trust  him  with  anything.  I  had  (in  De 
cember,  18FO)  recalled  the  power  of  attorney  conferred  upon 
him,  and  had  personally  written  to  all  against  whom  I  held 
bonds,  but  the  responses  were  not  satisfactory.  Some  did 
not  write  at  all.  So  I  went  out  to  Dakota  with  a  determina 
tion  to  put  an  end  to  this  trouble. 

When  I  reached  Sioux  Falls,  I  found  everything  in  the 
most  neglected  condition  possible.  Some  of  the  notes  had 
become  due,  and  had  been  paid  to  Young.  On  these  I  lost 
the  interest  since  due.  The  makers  of  several  notes  had 
sold  their  lands  and  moved  away,  and  with  great  difficulty 
I  found  the  present  owners.  Several  had  abandoned  the  land, 
others  had  neglected  to  pay  taxes,  and  the  lands  were  ready 
to  be  sold.  Others  lived  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  and  hence 
could  not  see  them.  And  then  I  had  been  misrepresented, 
and  the  most  of  them  did  not  believe  I  was  the  person. 
One  man  was  so  persistent  in  this  respect,  that  though  the 
bond  containing  his  signature  was  shown  him,  and  I  was 
identified,  yet  he  thought  I  was  a  sharper,  and  had  forged 
the  documents.  And  then  I  was  bothered  and  annoyed  out 
of  measure.  I  will  give  an  instance.  There  were  two 
pieces  of  land,  160  acres  each,  against  each  of  which  there 
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was  $400  bond.     One  man  was  a  worthless,  drunken  fellow, 
and  had  practically  abandoned  it ;  the  other  was  a  young 
married  man,  living  upon  his  land.     Neither  of  them  had 
paid  any  taxes  or  interest.     I  saw  both  of  them,  and  told 
them  they  must  take  up  their  notes,  as  they  were  long  past 
due.     This  they  could  not  do,  as  no  one  would  make  a  loan 
as  large  as  my  claim.     So  the  one  deeded  his  over  to  me  ; 
but  the  other  (the  married  man)  hesitated  for  a  long  time. 
I  told  him  the  mortgage  would  be  foreclosed  if  he  <Jid  not 
pay  me.     At  length,  as  the  cost  of  foreclosure  was  consider 
able,  I  offered  him  seventy-five  dollars  to  deed  the  land  to  me. 
So  they  came  to  Sioux  Falls,  the  county  seat,  to  transfer  the 
property.    It  took  about  two  hours  to  do  it.    After  I  obtained 
the  deed,  I  went  down  to  the  collector's  office  to  pay  four  years' 
taxes  which  had  not  been  paid.     The  collector  informed  me 
lhat  the  bank  with  which  Mr.  Young  was  connected   had 
just  been  there  and  paid  the  first  year's  taxes  of  eleven  dol 
lars,  and  taken  out  a  tax-title.   I  paid  the  remaining  three 
years,  amounting  to  sixty-four  dollars,  and  went  down  to  the 
bank  to  see  about  the  eleven  dollars  and  the  tax-title.     But 
to  my  astonishment  they  informed  me  they  did  not  care  to 
sell.     I  went  up  to  the  recorder's  office  to  see  what  there  was 
of  it.     Sure  enough  the  deed  had  just  been  left  for  recording, 
and  the  recorder  said  it  was  a  valid  lien  upon  the  property. 
There  was  now  nothing  left  but  to  commence  an  action  at 
law  or  to  buy  off,  or  to  lose  it  all.     I  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  should  never  attempt  to  recover  at  law.      So  I  went  to  the 
bank  and  told  them  the  plight  in  which  they  had  placed  me 
(all  of  which  they  knew),   and   asked  them  to  purchase  my 
interest,   or  else  sell  theirs.     But  they  did  not  care  to  do 
either.     Thus  for  three  days  I  followed  them  around  until  I 
became  desperate.     At  length  they  said  they  would  take 
$100,  which  I  paid.     This  was  simply  "  blood  money,"  taken 
by  the  firm  which  made  the  investment,  and  which  had  been 
paid  to  look  after  my  interest.     Thus  this  piece  of  property, 
which  cost  me  nearly  $1,500, 1  was  enabled  to  sell  for  $1,000. 
This  transaction  alone  revealed  to  me  the  malice  of  this  un- 
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provoked  conspiracy,  and  that  I  had  visited  Sioux  Falls  none 
too  soon.  I  realized  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  original 
investment,  and  considered  myself  fortunate  to  get  that, 
much  of  it. 

1  took  this  money,  purchased  a  plot  of  ground  70  feet  by 
150  feet,  on  Riverside  avenue,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hud 
son  river,  and  just  out  of  the  city.  It  is  about  a  mile  from 
State  street,  in  a  retired  and  healthy  locality,  and  overlook 
ing  the  Hudson.  On  this  I  erected  a  building  suitable  for 
publishing  purposes.  My  residence  is  also  in  the  same 
building. 

The  building  was  commenced  in  September,  and  completed 
about  New  Year's,  is  constructed  of  brick,  in  a  substantial 
manner,  and  expressly  arranged  to  accommodate  the  publish 
ing  of  ZION'S  WATCHMAN. 

Thus  ended  another  year  of  toil,  of  losses  on  my  invest 
ments,  but  of  unusual  prosperity  on  the  paper.  My  circum 
stances  were  a  thousand  fold  in  advance  over  the  previous 
year.  Everything  now  looked  very  hopeful,  and  I  began  to 
take  courage. 

Volume  fourth  opened  with  every  prospect  of  success.  The 
circulation  had  advanced  from  3,000  to  6,000.  This  looked 
as  though  the  Lord  was  going  to  bring  me  up  out  of  the 
ashes  of  humiliation,  and  restore  unto  me  somewhat  of  my 
former  usefulness.  Well,  I  was  glad  and  thankful. 

On  the  first  of  February,  1882,  we  movod  into  the  new 
building.  It  was  a  great  event.  Hitherto  our  quarters 
were  small,  unsuitable,  and  unhealthy,  and  the  rents  were 
high. 

During  this  year  I  could  do  but  little  more  than  recover 
from  the  strain,  financially,  which  the  erection  of  the  build 
ing  placed  upon  me.  It  cost  considerably  more  than  I  ex 
pected,  but  the  Lord  prospered  the  business,  and  1  came  out 
all  right. 

On  the  sixth  of  June,  Mr.  Moses  Baily,  of  Bailyville,  Me., 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted 
during  my  visit  there  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1879,  passed 
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sweetly  from  a  bed  of  suffering  to  his  home  in  glory.  He 
was,  in  his  life-time,  a  very  active  and  successful  business 
man,  and  he  carried  into  his  business  and  into  his  every-day 
life  that  same  blessed  religion  which  so  sweetly  sustained 
him  in  his  dying  hour.  During  the  last  of  his  painful  illness 
he  often  repeated  these  words  : 

"  On  Christ,  the  solid  rock,  I  stand, 
All  other  ground  is  sinking-  land." 

One  of  the  touching  incidents  connected  with  his  long  ill 
ness  was  the  nervous  exhaustion  of  his  wife,  who  had  so 
lovingly  administered  to  him.  At  noon,  the  day  before  he 
passed  away,  she  broke  down,  though  she  had  prayed  that 
she  might  be  sustained  to  the  end,  and  was  obliged  to  take 
her  bed.  The  next  day,  during  the  forenoon,  he  was  sink 
ing,  and  at.  about  ten  o'clock  sweetly  breathed  his  life  away. 
He  realized  that  Hannah  was  sick.  At  the  last  moment  his 
eyes  turned  upon  each  of  his  friends  gathered  at  the  bedside, 
and  upon  his  son,  with  an  earnest  expression  of  love  and  a 
sweet  look  as  if  to  say,  farewell !  But  the  one  whose  name 
was  last  upon  his  lips,  though  frequently  looking  about  as  if 
hoping  to  sec  her,  came  not  Thus,  in  the  midst  of  a  still 
ness  only  broken  by  the  sobs  of  his  friends,  he  breathed  his 
last,  and  sweetly  passed  to  the  home  of  the  glorified  and 
blessed.  He  realized  — 

"The  conflict  past,  the  victory  won  ; 
Earth's  voyage  ended,  heaven's  begun." 

But  to  return.  The  year  in  the  office  was  a  quiet,  unevent 
ful  one.  The  paper  was  daily  gathering  the  elements  of 
strength,  and  finally  was  brought  to  the  close  of  another 
volume. 

The  fifth  volume  opened  with  a  circulation  of  7000,  and 
our  second-handed  press  and  engine  were  inadequate  to  print 
so  large  an  edition  weekly.  Hence  both  were  replaced 
with  new  and  substantial  ones.  The  press  is  capable  of 
printing  from  15,000  to  20,000  a  day,  is  firmly  constructed, 
and  thoroughly  consecrated  to  its  one  work.  The  paper 
also  had  an  entire  new  outfit  of  type,  and,  in  its  new  dress, 
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gave  evidence  of  substantial  growth.  These  improvements 
again  taxed  my  resources  for  the  year,  but  the  good  hand  of 
the  Lord  was  over  me,  and  all  my  obligations  were  met.  The 
paper  was  now  fairly  on  the  road  to  prosperity.  A  new 
office,  new  press  and  type,  new  machinery,  and  a  grateful 
heart  to  appreciate  all  the  Lord  had  given,  the  lines  of  care 
gradually  faded  from  my  anxious  face.  No  one,  unless  they 
have  had  the  experience,  knows  what  it  is  to  retrieve  a  lost 
fortune  under  circumstances  so  trying.  I  could  not  have  done 
it  alone.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  in  it  all,  and  to  Him  be 
all  the  glory.  I  am  only  too  grateful  to  be  counted  worthy 
to  do  the  work  so  wonderfully  owned  and  blessed. 

Being  thus  fairly  on  rny  feet  again,  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
paper  opened  with  a  circulation  of  8,000.  But  the  year  1884 
proved  to  be  a  more  eventful  one.  The  Rockford  suit,  which 
had  been  in  the  courts  since  May,  1879,  came  to  trial.  It 
lasted  for  a  week,  and  my  accusers  were  desperate  to  win  at 
any  cost.  Mr.  Brouse,  being  a  lawyer,  was  well  qualified  to 
use  the  law  to  his  own  advantage,  and  this  he  did  with 
the  craftiness  of  a  sharp,  desperate  man.  But  it  is  impossi 
ble  to  give  even  an  abstract  of  this  long,  tedious  trial,  hence 
I  will  only  refer  to  a  few  of  the  testimonies,  and  to  these 
with  a  view  to  show  that  I  had  friends,  rather  than  to  clear 
up  the  case. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Briggs,  of  Winthrop,  Me,  testified  that 
he  procured  during  the  first  year  of  ZION'S  WATCHMAN 
over  100  subscribers,  and  subsequently  forty-eight  more.  In 
answer  to  the  question  how  he  came  to  obtain  so  many  sub 
scribers,  said:  "I  had  confidence  in  Mr.  Lemley,  and 
desired  him  to  succeed  in  the  enterprise.  When  I  obtained 
the  first  list  of  twenty  names,  I  saw  articles  of  slander  and 
shameful  abuse  in  the  Censer.  I  sent  to  Bro.  Lemley  a 
letter  of  inquiry,  as  I  hesitated  to  send  the  names  if  what 
was  published  was  true,  but  before  I  got  an  answer  I  was 
satisfied,  and  forwarded  the  names.  When  I  read  further 
slander  and  abuse  in  the  Censer,  I  was  further  stimulated  in 
behalf  of  ZION'S  WATCHMAN." 
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Mrs.  George  Barnfather,  of  Niverville,  N.  Y.,  testified :  "  I 
have  known  John  Lemley  since  he  was  a  little  boy.  I 
obtained  twenty-two  subscribers  the  first  year,  and  have 
since  sent  over  100.  I  also  persuaded  a  man  in  Newburgh, 
Mr.  Geo.  Ellen,  to  take  it,  and  he  procured  between  fifty  and 
sixty  subscribers." 

Mr.  Schuyler  A.  Bink,  of  Nassau,  testified :  "  I  procured 
nearly  100  subscribers.  I  ordered  Mr.  Lemley  to  send  me 
twenty-five  sample  copies,  which  I  distributed.  Have  sent 
in  over  200  subscribers  in  all." 

Mrs.  Mahalia  M.  Becker,  of  Kinderhook,  testified  :  "The 
way  I  came  to  subscribe  for  ZION'S  WATCHMAN  was,  I  read 
in  the  Censer  that  such  a  paper  was  being  published  at 
Albany,  and  I  sent  for  a  sample  copy.  Then  I  subscribed, 
as  did  also  my  sister.  By  my  personal  efforts  I  obtained 
fifty-four  names  in  Kinderhook,  and  over  100  in  all.  I 
ordered  the  paper  to  twelve  different  post-offices." 

Mrs.  Lucretia  Devereaux,  of  North  Nassau,  Mr.  Peter  H. 
Rykert,  of  Nassau,  Mr.  Albert  Lape,  of  West  Sandlake,  and 
others  gave  similar  testimony,  each  sending  from  15  to  50 
subscribers.  Aside  from  these,  whose  testimony  was  not 
taken,  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Fowler,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  sent  65 
names;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Reynolds,  Mt.  Carmel,  Ind.,  over 
100 ;  Mrs.  Betsey  Ann  Davis,  about  120  from  North  Carolina, 
principally  from  Goldsboro ;  Mr.  E.  B.  Griffen,  Rensselaer- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  20;  Mrs.  L.  H.  Lansing,  We  t  Stephentown, 
30;  Mr.  Forrester  Clark,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  20;  Mrs.  L. 
Hollenbeck,  West  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  30;  Miss  Sadie  Kepler 
(now  Morse),  of  Defiance,  0.,  35 ;  Mr.  Jacob  Young,  same 
place,  20;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Paine,  Brandon,  Vt.,  27;  Rev.  B.  S. 
Taylar  (at  that  time  of  Weybridge,  Vt.),  over  100  ;  Mr.  E. 
A.  Hunt,  of  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,12;  Mr.  J.  R.  French,  St.  Paul, 
Ind.,  30,  and  over  100  since ;  and  many  others  from  3  to  10 
subscriptions.  The  names  here  given  are  all  present  sub 
scribers,  except  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Fowler,  who  has  died. 

In  this  suit  I  was  charged  damaging  the  Censer  to  the 
amount  of  3,200.  Of  course  I  had  no  means  of  knowing  who, 
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among  the  lists  of  names  procured  by  the  above-named 
patrons  and  others,  were  Censer  subscribers.  These  were  all 
my  personal  friends,  and  sent  the  lists  entirely  on  their  own 
responsibility,  as  they  had  a  right  to  do.  But  I  did  not  even 
have  3,200  the  first  year,  all  told.  And  the  paper  was  a 
monthly  at  33  cents  per  subscription. 

Again  it  was  claimed  that  because  of  the  similarity  of  the 
papers,  patronage  was  lost  from  the  Censer.  But  if  similar, 
what  object  could  there  have  been  to  change  ?  One  would 
have  been  as  good  as  the  other.  Mr.  Brouse  testified  that 
they  took  6,000  names  from  their  list,  January,  1879.  If  that  is 
true,  then,  as  already  stated,  I  did  not  receive  them.  It  is 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  people  above  named,  and 
others  I  could  name,  would  go  to  the  Censer  subscribers  and 
ask  them  to  discontinue  the  one  and  take  the  other.  That 
now  and  then  a  Censer  subscriber,  of  his  own  choice,  sub 
scribed  for  ZION'S  WATCHMAN,  may  be  possible.  But  there 
was  no  motive  to  injure  the  business  of  the  Censer  any  more 
than  any  other  paper.  Besides,  in  a  population  of  over  fifty 
millions,  the  16,000  Censer  subscribers  were  a  very  small  pro 
portion  of  the  population,  and  any  one  starting  out  to  can 
vass  would  find  lots  of  people  who  had  not  so  much  as  heard 
of  the  paper.  But  it  was  further  asserted,  because  Mr.  Brouse 
found  a  list  of  names  when  he  reached  my  house,  that  there 
fore  I  used  it  to  the  injury  of  his  paper.  I  have  already 
explained  why  I  took  the  list.  But  if  he  believed  it  true, 
why  did  he  state  to  Mr.  Albert  Taggart,  one  of  my  counsel 
(while  I  was  on  the  stand  as  a  witness),  that  if  I  testified  that 
I  used  the  list  for  the  purpose  of  making  collections,  he  and 
Mandeville  would  swear  that  I  perjured  myself.  I  am 
sure  the  truth  can  bear  to  be  told  at  any  time. 

When  I  was  informed  of  this  purpose  I  told  my  counsel 
that  I  could  tell  nothing  b  it  the  truth,  and  I  preferred  to 
lose  my  case  than  to  be  placed  in  such  an  attitude.  Again, 
Brouse  and  Mandeville  had  both  testified  that  in  the  sale  of 
the  Censer  property  the  subscription  list,  was  valued  at  $3,- 
200,  which  was  not  true,  as  I  had  paid  full  price  for  all  un- 
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expired  subscriptions,  amounting  to  $4,000,  which  constituted 
the  first  payment.  According  to  this  showing,  the  list  was 
worth  $7,200,  while  the  building,  presses,  type  and  office 
was  only  worth  $4,800.  Arid  then  it  is  a  little  singular  that 
in  187Z  I  should  value  a  subscription  list  at  just  the  face  of 
a  note,  and  one  year's  interest  due  in  1879,  and  that  they 
held  their  peace  until  demand  of  payment  was  made,  and 
then  all  at  once  sue  for  the  amount. 

I  believed  they  would  do  anything  to  accomplish  their  end. 
Their  testimony  confirmed  me  in  this,  hence  I  requested  my 
counsel  not  to  examine  me  in  reference  to  the  letters  I  took  with 
me  for  collection.  The  judge  could  make  what  assessment 
he  saw  proper,  and  I  would  pay  it.  I  did  not  believe  prop 
erty  acquired  by  such  methods  would  be  a  blessing  to  them. 

So  the  trial  ended.  It  was  Saturday.  The  judge  said  he 
would  render  his  decision  Monday.  This  was  the  1st  of 
March.  But  no  decision  was  rendered  until  the  5th  of  July 
— four  months  later.  Why  this  decision  was  so  long  in  be 
ing  made,  I  never  learned.  But  when  it  was  finally  rendered 
it  was  against  me.  This,  of  course,  was  a  great  triumph  to 
Brouse  and  Mandeville,  and  they  printed  the  judge's  findings 
in  a  supplement,  arid  sent  it,  as  they  had  the  pamphlets,  to 
everybody  on  their  list  at  the  time  I  retired  from  the  paper. 
The  judge's  decision  was  conclusive  evidence,  in  their  mind, 
that  1  was  guilty,  and  had  injured  them. 

But  Mr.  Lathrop,  my  counsel,  as  well  as  those  who  had 
watched  the  proceedings,  were  greatly  surprised,  and  the 
case  was  appealed.  Here  the  matter  rested  until  May  25, 
1885. 

I  had  now  unremittingly  toiled  for  six  years,  and  needed 
a  little  rest.  Bro.  Joseph  E.  Briggs,  of  Winthrop,  had  given 
me  an  invitation  to  come  over  into  Maine.  Accordingly  I 
made  arrangements  to  spend  my  first  annual  vacation  among 
the  mountains  and  by  the  sea.  Selecting  the  Hoosac  Tunnel 
route,  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Hudson  was  soon  left  be 
hind,  while  ahead  of  us  the  Green  Mountains  stretching  from 
north  to  south  presented  a  magnificent  appearance.  Presently 
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the  Hoosac  river  is  reached,  and  the  railroad  follows  this 
winding  stream  to  North  Adams.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Hoosac  are  many  charming  villages  with  large  factories,  neat, 
beautiful  cottages,  churches  and  school-houses  so  character 
istic  of  New  England  towns. 

In  the  very  heart  of  the  Berkshire  Hills  is  Williamstown, 
beautifully  situated  in  a  valley,  enclosed  by  mountains. 
This  is  the  site  of  Williams  College,  founded  in  1793,  and  is 
a  highly  prosperous  institution.  It  was  here  that  the 
lamented  Garfield  graduated.  Near  the  college  buildings  is 
a  park,  in  which  a  marble  shaft,  surmounted  by  a  globe, 
marks  the  spot  where  Samuel  J.  Mills  and  his  associate 
students  met  by  a  haystack,  in  1807,  to  consecrate  them 
selves  to  the  work  of  foreign  missions. 

North  Adams  is  not  only  a  manufacturing  town  of  con 
siderable  importance,  where  "  Chinese  cheap  labor  "  was  first 
introduced,  but  also  a  summer  resort.  It  is  thickly  studded 
about  with  wild  and  romantic  mountains,  among  which, 
Greylock  rises  majestically  over  the  valley  to  the  height  of 
3,500  feet,  and  is  the  highest  elevation  in  Massachusetts. 
About  two  miles  south-east  of  North  Adams  is  the  west  en 
trance  to  the  far-famed  Hoosac  Tunnel.  Our  train  stopped 
twenty  minutes  or  more  at  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel  to  let 
two  trains  which  had  the  right  of  way  pass  out,  as  but  one 
train  at  a  time  is  permitted  to  enter.  It  was  a  strange  ex 
perience  to  listen  to  the  rumbling  of  the  train  in  the  tunnel 
— at  first  very  faint,  and  then  increasing  in  volume  until  just 
before  the  train  issues,  it  becomes  deafening,  and  then  by  a 
bold  plunge,  as  if  a  leap  for  life,  the  train  rushes  out  into 
daylight.  The  novelty  in  passing  through  the  tunnel  must 
be  felt ;  it  cannot  be  described.  The  tunnel  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  of  modern  engineering  feats.  Next  to  that  under 
Mount  Cenis,  it  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  was  nearly 
twenty  years  in  constructing  (from  1855  to  1874).  It  is  four 
and  three-fourths  miles  long,  and  pierces  the  solid  rock  of 
the  Hoosac  Mountain  1,700  feet  (at  the  western  extremity) 
from  its  summit.  The  total  cost  was  upward  of  $10,000,000, 
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and  so  nicely  was  the  calculation  of  its  measurements,  that 
when  the  east  and  west  divisions  met*  in  the  tunnel,  they 
varied  but  half  of  an  inch. 

Emerging  from  the  tunnel,  the  scenery  of  mountain  and 
and  valley  and  stream  was  sublime  indeed.  There  was  such 
a  variety  and  boldness  of  mountain  shapes,  such  a  picturesque 
flowing  into  valleys,  and  the  Deerfield  winding  in  arid  out 
among  the  hills,  with  sunshine  and  shadow,  glory  and  gloom. 
Sometimes  there  would  be  scarcely  room  for  the  river  and 
railroad  between  the  enclosing  mountains.  But  by  degrees 
the  hills  fall  away,  and  the  valley  of  the  Deerfield  widens  as 
it  approaches  the  Connecticut.  Greenfield,  on  the  Connecti 
cut,  Athol,  Gardner,  Fitchburg,  on  a  branch  of  the  Nashua 
river,  Waltham,  distinguished  for  its  watches,  are  all  very 
beautiful  places. 

From  Boston  we  took  the  Eastern  railroad  for  Portland. 
This  road  runs  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  affording  many 
pleasant  glimpses  of  the  ocean,  and  it  is  also  full  of  historic 
interest.  In  this  brief  sketch  we  can  only  notice  a  few  of 
them.  The  first  of  importance  is  Lynn,  situated  on  the  shore 
of  Massachusetts  bay.  This  place,  as  every  one  knows,  is 
celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  shoes,  in  which  it  surpasses 
every  other  place  in  the  United  States  —  there  being  nearly 
two  hundred  establishments  engaged  in  the  business,  em 
ploying  about  10,000  hands.  Next  comes  Salem  —  a  vener 
able  town.  It  is  the  site  of  the  first  permanent  settlement 
in  the  old  Massachusetts  Colony.  Many  interesting  histori 
cal  associations  cluster  around  Salem,  and  every  period  in 
her  annals  has  been  illustrated  by  some  important  event 
or  illustrious  name.  The  year  1692  is  remarkable  as  the  date 
of  the  witchcraft  delusion,  for  which  several  persons  were 
executed.  In  the  court-house  are  deposited  the  documents 
that  relate  to  these  curious  trials,  and  the  house  is  still  stand 
ing  in  which  some  of  the  preliminary  examinations  were 
made.  The  place  of  execution  is  in  the  western  part  of  the 
city.  In  the  vicinity  of  Salem  is  Peabody,  noted  for  its 
Institute,  founded  by  Geo.  Peabody.  Near  by  is  the  house  in 
22 
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which  Mr.  Peabody  was  born,  and  in  the  Harmony  Grove 
Cemetery  is  his  last  resting  place. 

Two  miles  beyond,  and  the  venerable  town  of  Beverly  is 
passed.  A  pleasant  ride  of  half  an  hour  brings  us  to  New- 
buryport.  This  is  an  old  historic  town,  built  on  an  abrupt 
declivity  of  the  Merrimac  river,  three  miles  from  the  ocean. 
Like  Salem,  it  is  one  of  those  antique  coast  towns  which  have, 
to  a  large  extent,  lost  their  maritime  importance,  while  pre 
serving  the  relics  and  mementoes  of  a  former  commercial  pros 
perity.  Newburyport  is  fresh  in  the  public  mind  as  the 
birth-place  of  Lieut.  Greely,  of  the  Arctic  exploration  party. 
The  day  previous,  a  reception  had  been  given  him  by  the 
people,  and  the  town  presented  quite  a  lively  appearance. 

Twenty  miles  farther  on  and  Portsmouth,  the  only  seaport 
of  New  Hampshire,  is  reached.  Portsmouth  stands  upon  a 
peninsula  on  the  south  side  of  Piscataqua  river.  The  harbor 
is  deep,  safe,  and  never  frozen,  and  ships  of  any  size  may 
enter  with  safety.  Portsmouth  is  a  singularly  venerable 
place,  with  charming  residences  and  beautiful  shade  trees. 
It  contains  many  ancient  buildings.  The  place  was  full  of 
interest  to  us,  because,  only  the  week  previous,  Lieut.  Greely 
and  companions  were  here  welcomed  home  by  the  Govern 
ment.  Biddeford  comes  next,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Saco. 
The  river  here  has  a  fall  of  fifty-five  feet,  and  furnishes  a 
fine  water  power.  The  city  contains  nearly  13,000  in 
habitants,  and  has  many  fine  streets  and  churches. 

Presently  we  reached  Portland,  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  Maine,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  high  peninsula  which 
occupies  the  south-west  extremity  of  Casco  bay.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cities  in  all  New  England. 

Taking  the  Maine  Central,  we  were  soon  passing  villages 
and  country  homes.  We  do  so  much  admire  the  real  New 
England  home  as  seen  down  here  in  Maine.  It  is  a  charm 
to  the  sight  and  a  joy  forever.  And  then  there  is  a  stability 
about  it  which  readily  carries  us  back  to  childhood.  One 
who  may  have  spent  a  life-time  abroad,  upon  his  return  will 
find  it  now  just  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  his  boyhood.  He 
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may  enter  the  hamlet,  and,  as  he  passes,  observe  the  old 
"  tavern,"  and,  across  the  way,  the  store,  while  evening 
zephyrs  fan  the  brow  of  sturdy  men  sitting  on  a  bench  relat 
ing  the  incidents  of  the  day,  or  spending  an  hour  in  idle 
gossip.  Just  above,  on  the  mound,  stands  the  village  church, 
venerable  with  years  and  sacred  in  its  associations.  He 
hastens  along  by  the  old  "red  mill."  He  hears  the  waters 
gurgling  through  its  silent  wheel.  Further  on,  he  notices 
the  old  "  ox  cart "  standing  in  the  barn-yard.  He  glances 
down  the  shady  lawn  leading  from  the  house  to  the  meadow 
brook.  Thus  one  object  and  another  present  themselves. 
They  are  full  of  interest,  and  we  love  to  have  them  so,  be 
cause  of  the  associations  linked  with  memory. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Winthrop,  a  carriage  was 
in  waiting  to  take  us  three  miles  to  Bailey ville,  where  we 
spent  the  Sabbath. 

Among  the  many  pleasant  things  we  were  privileged  to 
enjoy  while  here,  was  a  three  hours'  visit  at  the  residence  of 
Bro.  Chas.  M.  Jones.  Several  years  ago  he  accompanied  his 
uncle,  Eli  Jones,  in  a  tour  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  brought 
back  many  relics  gathered  by  himself  in  various  places  ren 
dered  sacred  by  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles.  It  took  us  all 
the  afternoon  to  look  at  and  study  these  mementoes.  Bro. 
Jones  and  wife  were  very  generous  in  showing  and  explain 
ing,  and  giving  the  location  and  history  where  each  specimen 
was  gathered. 

Among  the  extensive  collection  of  photographs  taken  ex 
pressly  by  his  own  personal  supervision  was  the  golden  gate, 
in  the  east  wall  of  Jerusalem,  built  by  Solomon.  The  wall  is 
about  twenty  feet  thick,  and  the  arches  are  walled  up.  This 
was  done  by  the  Mahomedaris.  The  tradition  is  that  the 
Mahomedans  fear  the  Christians  will  some  day  enter  by  this 
gate  to  take  permanent  possession.  Another  was  the  Tomb 
of  Absalom.  It  is  a  mosque-shaped  column  surmounted  by  a 
dome.  In  the  side  next  to  the  highway,  was  a  hole  battered 
through  the  solid  wall — done  by  the  continued  casting  of 
stones  at  it.  Every  Israelite  passing  it  throws  a  stone  at  it. 
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Sister  Jones  brought  out,  in  glass  jars,  water  from  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  also  from  the  Jordan,  and  asked  us  to  taste  of  them. 
We  thought  we  would  try  the  Jordan  water  first,  so  we  took 
quite  a  large  drop  on  our  finger  and  placed  it  upon  our  tongue. 
But,  Oh !  by  mistake,  it  was  Dead  Sea  water,  and  it  burned 
and  smarted  for  an  hour.  We  were  satisfied  that  it  was  Dead 
Sea  water.  Bro.  Jones  also  showed  us  sand  and  stories  col 
lected  from  the  fords  of  Jordan.  He  says  the  lay  of  the  land 
is  such  that  this  undoubtedly  is  the  identical  spot  where  the 
children  of  Israel  crossed,  arid  where  John  the  Baptist 
preached,  and  where  the  Saviour  was  baptized.  It  is  only 
about  three  miles  above  where  the  river  empties  into  the 
Dead  Sea.  As  to  the  Dead  Sea,  he  said,  its  shores  were 
desolate,  arid  the  hot  sun  shining  on  the  sand  rendered  it 
almost  impossible  for  human  life.  He  had  never  in  any  land 
traveled  a  region  upon  which,  seemingly,  the  curse  of  God 
rested  as  it  did  here.  Another  interesting  relic  was  the  fruit, 
pods  and  all,  upon  which  the  prodigal  son  would  fain  have 
lived  while  feeding  it  to  the  swine  in  the  land  of  his  destitu 
tion.  The  pods  are  as  large  as  horse-bean  pods,  and  grow 
upon  trees  as  large  as  the  oaks  which  stand  in  our  open  fields. 
It  must  have  been  the  prodigal  son's  duty  to  gather  these  pods 
from  the  trees,  and  feed  them  to  the  swine.  There  is  a  small 
round  berry,  as  large  as  a  pea,  in  the  pod,  and,  the  very 
poorest,  when  deprived  of  every  other  food,  boil  and  eat  these 
"  husks."  Its  modern  name  is  "karrub."  We  were  next 
shown  a  loaf  of  barley  bread,  such  as  the  Saviour  used  in  the 
mir  cle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand.  It  was  about  as  large 
as  an  ordinary  griddle  cake  and  a  little  thicker. 

We  were  very  much  interested  in  the  specimen  of  wood  from 
Mt.  Lebanon.  There  are  yet  about  200  of  the  ancient  cedars 
remaining,  from  one  of  which  he  had  a  perfect  cone.  Our 
attention  was  next  attracted  by  a  stone  taken  from  the  inn 
at  which  the  parents  of  the  Saviour  stopped  when,  to  their 
sorrow,  they  found  him  missing.  The  inn  is  about  ten  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  and  Bro.  Jones  has  not  a  doubt  in  his  mind 
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but  it  is  the  identical  place  from  which  they  turned  back  to 
seek  the  lost  child. 

Then  there  was  a  variety  of  articles  belonging  to  the  toilet 
of  native  women.  Among  these  were  three  varieties  of  lamps, 
and  vessels  for  oil  with  which  to  replenish  them.  One  of 
them  was  very  primitive,  and  no  doubt  dated  back  to  the 
Saviour's  time.  There  was  a  perfect  consistency  in  the  Bible 
narrative  of  the  virgins  with  lamps  and  vessels  for  oil.  Such 
a  lamp  would  burn  out  in  an  hour  or  less,  and  hence  the  ne 
cessity  of  oil  to  replenish  them.  How  forcibly  they  brought 
the  Saviour's  words  to  mind  ! 

Bro.  Jones  presented  us  with  the  following :  a  pair  of  san 
dals,  worn  by  Bedouins,  water  from  the  Dead  Sea,  water 
from  the  Jordan,  also  sand  from  the  fords  of  Jordan,  moss 
from  Jerusalem,  karrub  or  the  husks  the  prodigal  son  was 
feeding  to  the  swine,  cedar  wood  from  Mt.  Lebanon,  lentil, 
and  honey  from  Joppa. 

One  of  the  interesting  institutions  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
is  the  Brumana  Mission  School  on  Mt.  Lebanon,  under  the 
able  superin tendency  of  Theo.  Waldermeir  and  his  assist 
ants,  Dr.  Beshara  Manassah,  Ibrahim  Tasso,  and  Latfallah 
Riskallah.  The  Mission  is  doing  a  wonderful  work  —  its  in 
fluence  is  reaching  out  in  every  direction. 

Having  very  pleasantly  and  profitably  spent  three  days  at 
Winthrop,  our  esteemed  friend,  Bro.  Joseph  E.  Briggs,  con 
cluded  to  take  a  little  vacation,  and,  with  his  agreeable  com 
pany,  set  out  for  Ocean  Park  and  Old  Orchard  Beach.  When 
we  left  Winthrop,  the  sky  was  clear  as  a  bell,  but  as  we 
neared  the  Atlantic,  the  train  seemed  to  run  right  into  dense 
fog,  and  by  the  time  Ocean  Park  was  reached,  it  was  almost 
dark,  though  it  was  not  yet  sundown.  But  when  morning 
came,  and  the  sun  had  lifted  his  golden  brow  over  Casco's 
emerald  isles,  the  mists  cleared  away,  and  the  Atlantic  in 
charming  splendor  lay  spread  out  before  us.  How  grand  to 
breathe  the  breath  of  old  ocean,  to  sit  upon  the  rocks  and 
behold  the  incoming  tide,  to  listen  to  the  music  of  the  waves 
as  they  fall  on  the  beach  !  There  is  a  grandeur  in  the  wide- 
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ness  of  the  sea,  we  fail  to  describe,  and  to  listen  to  its  waves, 
gives  one  an  inspiration  something  akin  to  that  which  Peter 
must  have  experienced  on  the   Mount  of  Transfiguration, 
when  he  exclaimed  :  "  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here."     It  cer 
tainly  was  good  for  us  to  sit  on  the  rocks,  for  in  every  breath, 
fresh  from  the  ocean,  there  was  vigor  for  body,  and  health  to 
exhausted  nerves.     To  the  east  of  us  sea  and  sky  bounded 
the  horizon.     The  waves  were  heavy,  but  not  rough.     Here 
and  there,  setting  against  the  sky,  were  sails  coming  and 
going.    The  wild  birds  sported  on  the  waves.    As  we  looked 
out  upon  the  grand  scene,  and   listened  to  the  music,  or 
rather  the  majectic  voice  of  the  sea,  how  insignificant  a  frail 
mortal  appears !     There  it  lies,  in  the  vast  cavity  God  pro 
duced,  or,  as  the  prophet  sings,  "He  holdeth  the  waters  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand."     The  motions  of  that  hand  cause  the 
ceaseless  tides  and  constant  speech  of  ocean.      How  it  is 
done,  the  wisest  turn  away  confounded.     How  harmonious 
is  the  sound  of  the  sea!      "It  rolls  the  grand,  profound, 
eternal  bass  in  nature's  anthem."  Sometimes  it  is  subdued  to 
gentle  murmurs  scarcely  audible  to  the  best-tuned  ear,  arid 
its  silver  chimes  fall  like  cathedral  bells  or  like  heaven's 
own  sweet  music  upon  the  enraptured  soul ;  and  then  again 
the  winds  lash  it  into  fury,  and  its  wild,  terrific  roar  drowns 
all  other  voices,  and  its  mighty  waves,  white-crested,  mount 
in  air,  lashing  everything  in  their  way,  and  thus  sweep  on 
until  they  finally  fall  on  the  beach  with  booming  more  grand 
and  deep-toned  than  artillery.     And  then  the  melody  of 
ocean  is  all   heaven-taught.     It  is  God   who   says:     "Let 
the  sea  roar  and  the  fullness  thereof."     It  is  at  his  command 
that  the  deep  utters  its  voice  and  lifts  up  its  hands  on  high. 
It  is  said  the  song  of  ocean  never  ceases.     There  may  be 
calms  now  and  then    upon  its  surface,  yet  it  ever  obeys 
Jehovah's  mandate:    "  Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  deeps."     Thus 
even  the  ocean  has  a  tongue,  and  it  utters  a  phrophecy  of 
the  good  time  coming,  when  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
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deep.     But  pen  fails  us.     The  theme  transcends  even  the 
sublimest  flights  of  imagination,  for  there  is 

"  In  every  object  here  we  see, 
Something-,  0  Lord,  that  leads  to  Thee." 

And  then  the  beach  itself,  what  a  sight !  Stretching  away 
on  either  side,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  ;  broad  and  spacious  ; 
hard  and  smooth  as  a  floor,  and  shelving  gently  to  the  waters, 
and  literally  thronged  with  people — thousands  of  visitors 
throng  it  each  season.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and 
the  low  come  here  with  nerves  and  brain  distracted  by  cares 
and  perplexed  by  business  complications  to  rest  their  aching 
hearts  and  aching  heads.  Like  the  pool  "  by  Siloam's  shady 
rill,"  it  is  constantly  resorted  to  by  impotent  folks.  While 
we  are  busy  with  our  thoughts  a  man  slowly  crawls  up  the 
rock  on  which  we  are  sitting  and  takes  a  seat  by  our  side — 
almost  dead  with  overwork.  He  is  here  only  for  three  days, 
and  then  must  go  back  to  duty  and,  probably  will  die  at 
his  post  before  another  summer  shall  gladden  the  earth. 

Aside  from  enjoying  scenes  such  as  just  described,  we  were 
also  privileged  to  partake  of  spiritual  feasts,  as  meetings 
both  at  the  park  and  at  the  beach  were  in  progress. 

For  bold  contrasts  and  fearless  utterances,  the  sermon  of 
Bishop  Wm.  Taylor  was,  perhaps,  the  most  striking.  Dig 
nified  and  commanding  in  appearance,  eloquent  in  speech, 
fearless  as  a  lion  and  yet  gentle  as  a  child,  no  pen  can  do  him 
justice.  To  be  appreciated,  he  must  be  heard.  He  announced 
for  his  text :  "And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Arise,  and  go 
into  the  street  which  is  called  Straight,  and  inquire  in  the 
house  of  Judas  for  one  called  Saul  of  Tarsus,  for  behold,  he 
prayeth."  Acts  9 :11.  Paul  started  out  from  Jerusalem 
with  a  bitter,  persecuting  spirit,  but  he  reached  Damascus  a 
convicted  penitent.  God  does  the  best  he  can  with  every 
man.  He  convicted  Paul,  and  then  he  sent  to  him  a  human 
instrumentality.  The  believers  had  not  faith  enough  to  an 
ticipate  the  conversion  of  such  a  man,  just  as  we  pass  our 
neighbors  without  faith  enough  to  make  an  honest  effort  to 
save  them.  In  our  centers  of  population  churches  sell  out 
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and  move  up  town,  and  leave  the  people  whom  they  have  not 
faith  to  labor  to  save.  The  first  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  obey 
God,  to  "  arise  "  when  he  calls,  to  wait  for  orders  from  above. 
Do  as  he  directs,  work  with  him,  and  trust  him  with  the  re 
sults.  All  things  are  possible  with  God,  therefore  expect 
large  things.  God  never  tells  us  to  do  an  impossible  thing, 
and  he  always  furnishes  inducements  for  encouragement. 
"Behold,  he  prayeth,"  said  the  Lord  to  Ananias.  He 
started  out  from  Jerusalem  "  breathing  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter,"  but  he  "  prayeth  "  now.  "  He  is  a  chosen  ves 
sel."  "  I  will  show  him  how  great  things  he  must  suffer  for 
my  name's  sake."  Paul  was  under  arrest  now  by  the  mighty 
God.  Ananias  took  to  Paul  the  religion  that  loves  its  ene 
mies.  His  first  words  were,  "  Brother  Saul,  God  magnani 
mously  forgives.  None  of  your  sins  shall  be  mentioned  to 
you  again."  Paul  said  in  his  heart,  "  This  religion  shall  be 
my  religion,  this  mighty  Jesus  shall  be  my  Saviour."  And 
do  you  notice  how  soon  Paul  had  an  appointment  to  preach  ? 
Right  out  and  at  it.  No  placards,  no  advertisements  to 
spread  the  news  of  that  appointment. 

What  could  produce  such  a  change  in  such  a  man  in  so 
short  a  time  ?  Anything  but  God's  grace  would  have  been 
like  moonbeams  shining  on  an  iceberg.  The  best  preachers 
God  ever  made,  he  made  pretty  sudden.  In  these  modern 
times  some  go  to  college  who  are  not  of  the  material  to  be 
used  right  away.  I  believe  in  educational  institutions,  but 
don't  interfere  with  God's  old  plan  of  calling  the  right  man, 
right  away,  into  his  right  place  in  the  ministry. 

When  he  was  entirely  sanctified,  he  was  thrashed  more  than 
ever  before !  But  when  he  was  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven 
he  got  to  the  end  of  his  theory  that  the  better  a  man  becomes, 
the  more  exempt  he  is  from  sufferings  and  trial.  This  shows 
what  follows  after  a  genuine  conversion — a  work  of  purifica 
tion  and  a  work  of  instruction.  Thank  God  for  such  a  gos 
pel,  such  a  Saviour,  such  a  record  as  this,  and  such  a  basis 
for  our  faith.  We  want  a  holiness  that  amounts  to  some- 
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thing — that  led  Paul  out  to  do  and  dare  and  die  for  Christ. 
From  Old  Orchard  Beach  we  went  to  Mt.  Washington. 
On  our  way  we  passed  Lake  Sebago,  a  beautiful  body  of  cool, 
clear  water,  arid  portions  of  it  is  said  to  be  quite  deep.  The 
city  of  Portland  is  supplied  from  this  lake — a  distance  of 
seventeen  miles.  A  number  of  islands  in  the  lake  adds  to 
its  picturesqueriess,  and  its  shores  are  diversified  and  pleas 
ing.  A  number  of  sails,  as  we  passed,  were  flapping  in  the 
summer  breeze.  Many  people  from  Portland  come  out  here 
to  enjoy  the  scenery,  diversified  by  forest,  field  arid  lake. 
From  Lake  Sebago  nothing  of  interest  arrested  our  attention 
until  North  Conway  was  reached.  This  village  is  a  continu 
ous  street  of  several  miles,  beautifully  situated  on  a  terrace 
overlooking  the  intervales  of  the  Saco.  North  Conway  is  the 
south-east  entrance  of  the  White  Mountains,  and  is  itself 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mountains.  On  the  west  are 
the  Moat  Mountains,  with  the  peak  of  Chocarua  in  the  dis 
tance.  Opposite  the  Kearsarge  House  are  the  Ledges,  a 
series  of  cliffs,  from  100  to  900  feet  high,  which  extend  along 
the  mountain  side  for  four  or  five  miles.  They  reminded  us 
of  the  Palisades  on  the  Hudson,  above  New  York.  Passing 
Intervale  Station,  only  two  miles  beyond  North  Conway,  our 
eyes  caught  the  first  view  of  Mount  Washington  in  the  dis 
tance,  its  dome  rising  in  majestic  dignity  against  the  sky. 
And  then  by  a  sharp  curve  in  the  road,  enabling  us  to  look 
back  through  the  valley  of  the  Saco  river,  a  splendid  view  of 
the  celebrated  intervales  was  presented.  The  river  having 
just  emerged  from  its  mountain  fastness,  slowly  winds  among 
the  intervales,  and  finally  bends  away  into  Maine.  Its 
banks  are  willow-fringed,  and  meadow  lands  and  fields  of 
corn  blended  in  beautiful  harmony.  As  the  sun  shone  on 
the  rippling  waters,  winding  in  and  out,  now  on  the  one  side 
of  the  valley,  now  on  the  other,  we  were  reminded  of  the 
following  lines : 

I  saw  a  valley  spreading-  wide 

Where  once,  when  summer  smiled  it  o'er, 

A  river  with  its  rushing-  tide 
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Divided,  shore  from  shore, 

The  surging  grass,  the  rustling  corn, 

Tokens  of  a  wealth  unborn. 

Now,  meadow  and  river  were  merged,  until 

They  lay  but  one  plain  all  green  and  still. 

Green,  too,  were  the  hills  that,  clustering  round, 

Seemed  holding  the  valley  in  willing  thrall ; 

While,  higher  still  than  the  height  of  all, 

Two  mountains  rising  held  the  gate 

Whence,  hurrying  on,  the  river  wound, 

Hurrying  ever,  yet  ever  late. 

At  Bemis,  an  observation  car  was  attached  to  the  train, 
from  which  it  was  possible  to  see  every  object  of  interest. 
A  few  miles  beyond,  and  the  train  sweeps  around  the  south 
ern  spur  of  the  White  Mountain  range  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  celebrated  Crawford  Notch  is  entered.  This  notch  is  a 
narrow  pass  about  twelve  miles  long,  and  presents  some  of 
the  finest  scenery  on  the  continent.  The  Saco  flows  through 
its  entire  length. 

The  first  object  that  attracted  our  attention  as  we  entered 
the  valley  of  the  notch,  was  a  little  stream  known  as  Nancy's 
Brook.  Its  clear  crystal  waters  rippled  over  the  rocks  as  if 
still  chanting  a  lament  to  the  beautiful  girl  who  is  said  to 
have  perished  here  from  exposure  while  in  pursuit  of  a  faith 
less  lover.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  stream,  and  the  ravine 
over  which  the  bridge  is  thrown  is  a  unique  specimen  of 
trap-dike.  Near  this  bridge  is  the  grave  of  Abel  Cjawford, 
the  "  patriarch  of  the  mountains."  Some  distance  beyond 
is  the  Giant's  Stairs,  5,500  feet  high,  and  it  would  take  a 
giant  to  ascend  it.  Here  the  train  came  to  a  stop,  and  it 
gave  us  an  excellent  opportunity  to  look  up  the  whole  length 
of  the  notch,  and  though  it  was  only  about  half-past  three 
o'clock,  yet  shadows  were  gathering  in  the  pass  and  gradu 
ally  moving  up  the  opposite  side.  How  awfully  desolate 
must  a  dark,  stormy  night  be  in  these  wild  notches !  The 
conductor  pointed  out  to  us  the  Willey  House.  It  is  a  white 
farm-house,  in  good  repairs,  standing  in  the  notch  between 
Willey  and  Webster  Mountains.  A  singular  fatality  over- 
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took  the  Willey  family.  The  whole  family,  nine  in  number, 
were  crushed  to  death  under  an  avalanche  from  which  they 
were  trying  to  escape  In  the  summer  of  1826  a  fearful 
storm  raged  through  the  notch,  which  caused  a  landslide  on 
Willey  Mountain  to  descend  into  the  valley  below.  The  father 
heard  it  coining,  and,  moved  by  one  common  impulse,  the 
family  rushed  out  of  doors  to  escape  the  danger.  But  a 
huge  rock,  back  of  the  house,  caused  the  avalanche  to  divide, 
saving  the  house,  while  the  fleeing  members  were  overtaken 
and  buried  alive.  A  good  view  of  the  house  was  had  just 
after  the  train  crossed  Avalanche  brook. 

From  this  point  the  railroad  winds  along  the  slopes  of  Mt. 
Wiliey,  three  hundred  feet  above  the  carriageway,  com 
manding  a  wonderful  view  of  the  tremendous  gulf  of  the 
Notch,  and  of 'the  mountains  on  either  side.  Passing  a  sharp 
curve  we  come  under  the  very  base  of  Willard  mountain.  Up 
the  precipitous  sides  of  this  mountain,  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  Notch,  is  the  Devil's  Den,  a  dark,  cold  cave, 
about  twenty  feet  deep  and  about  the  same  width,  and  is  only 
accessible  by  means  of  ropes.  It  is  said  they  used  to  keep 
prisoners  here,  though  it  hardly  seemed  credible. 

Another  sharp  curve,  arid  we  sweep  through  the  "gate 
way  "  of  the  Notch,  where  Mt.  Webster,  on  the  east  side, 
towering  up  two  thousand  feet,  and  Mt.  Willard  on  the  west 
side,  with  equal  grandeur,  close  in  upon  each  other  to  within 
thirty  feet.  In  fact  the  railway  is  cut  through  the  sides  of 
Mt.  Willard,  there  not  boing  room  for  the  Saco,  carriageway 
and  railroad.  As  the  train  slows  up  for  the  Crawford  House 
station  we  pass  a  tiny  lakelet,  which  forms  the  head  waters 
of  the  Saco,  the  wild,  picturesque  stream  we  have  been  fol 
lowing  up  for  forty  miles  or  more. 

Here  at  the  Crawford  House  seems  to  be  the  summit,  for 
near  by  are  two  springs,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  each  other, 
one  of  which  flows  into  the  Saco,  and  thus  down  the  moun 
tain  into  Maine,  and  finally  empties  into  the  Atlantic  at 
Biddeford.  The  other  spring  finds  its  way  into  Ammonoo- 
suc,  and  reaches  the  ocean  through  the  Connecticut.  Five 
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miles  beyond  is  the  Fabyan  House,  the  largest  and  finest 
hotel  in  the  mountains.  It  stands  on  the  Giant's  Grave,  so- 
called  from  an  elevated,  grave-shaped  mound,  arid  commands 
a  magnificent,  view  of  the  whole  White  mountain  range. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  passed  the  time 
in  viewing,  through  a  field  glass,  the  scenery  everywhere 
spread  out  before  us,  and  none  but  the  hand  of  God  could 
create  such  sublime,  soul-inspiring  grandeur.  At  our  feet 
the  Ammonoosuc  ripples  over  its  bed  of  rocks.  This  stream 
is  said  to  be  the  wildest  and  most  rapid  of  all  the  New  Hamp 
shire  rivers,  falling  nearly  6,000  feet  in  its  course  of  thirty  miles 
from  Mt.  Washington  to  the  Connecticut.  We  are  yet  six 
miles  from  the  base  of  Mt.  Washington.  It  looms  up  grandly, 
and  is  the  monarch  of  the  mountains.  Through  the  field 
glass  we  can  trace  the  railway  up  its  sides  and  see  the  Tip 
top  House,  nine  miles  away.  As  the  sinking  sun  is  casting 
his  expiring  rays  against  the  mountain  ranges,  deepening 
shadows  gradually  move  up  their  sides,  displacing  the  yellow 
splendor,  while  the  dim  green  dome  of  Washington  is  gilded 
"  with  heavenly  alchemy." 

0  God!  if  it  is  so  grand  up  here,  far  beyond  mind  or  pen 
to  describe,  what  must  it  be  in  the  land  where  no  shadows 
gather  on  the  mountains,  and  where  no  gloom  is  seen  in  the 
vales  ?  Pen  fails  me  again.  To  be  appreciated  it  must  be 
seen ;  it  is  sublimer  than  the  grandest  touches  of  the  pencil, 
or  the  loftiest  flights  of  the  imagination. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  dawn  of  day  found  us  up,  and 
with  field  glass  in  hand  we  watched  the  sun  rise  over  Mt. 
Washington.  Looking  toward  the  mountain, 

We  saw  in  the  east  a  golden  surge, 
The  first  bright  wave  of  the  flood  of  day ; 

And,  borne  alongf  on  the  flying  verge, 
Holding  ever  its  heavenward  way, 

One  cloud,  the  herald  and  child  of  the  sun, 

The  witness  to  earth  of  the  joy  begun. 

Each  moment  became  more  enchanting.  Before  we  could 
see  the  sun  itself,  the  great  dome  of  Mt.  Washington  was 
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gilded  with  a  splendor  such  as  the  finger  of  God  only  can 
paint— indescribably  grand.  Slowly  his  majesty  rises,  and 
inch  by  inch  the  shadows  creep  down  the  sides  of  the  moun 
tain.  Now  his  outer  edge  glints  over  the  summit,  turning 
the  dim  outlines  into  fields  of  light  and  glory.  Presently, 
the  king  of  day,  with  one  mighty  leap,  ascends  into  the 
heavens,  as  if  tired  of  his  slow  progress,  and  wishing  to  show 
no  partiality,  rides,  full-orbed,  through  the  sky,  and  the 
whole  earth  is  bathed  in  the  glory  of  his  rays.  Before  us 
mountains  lie  massed  against  mountains,  and  the  sparkling 
streamlets,  for  very  gladness,  leap  down  the  sides  of  the 
uplifted  hills,  and  the  valleys  sweetly  resting  in  peace  below 
are  scarcely  conscious  that  day  had  commenced  on  the  sum 
mits.  Amid  his  glory,  stretching  along  the  saffron-tinted 
sky,  over  gilded  mountain  peaks,  and  through  valleys  luxur 
iant  in  foliage,  how  incomparably  grand  !  And  to  think  that 
from  everlasting  these  mighty  sentinels  of  the  ages  have  stood 
in  God's  eternal  sight,  as  beautiful  as  if  but  yesterday  they 
came  fresh  from  the  hands  of  their  Creator ! 

It  was  as  if  God  had  opened  the  gates  of  heaven  and  suf 
fered  us  to  look  in  just  for  a  moment,  for  soon  the  sky  became 
overcast,  the  clouds  came  rolling  up  from  the  Franconia  Notch, 
and,  as  the  train  was  about  to  start,  a  shower  swept  over  us. 
But  it  was  thought  the  clouds  would  pass  away  and  give  us 
a  clear  day  as  we  took  the  train  for  the  mountain,  and  the 
car  was  pretty  well  filled.  We  felt  an  undertone  of  disap 
pointment  because  of  the  clouds,  but  one  precious  saint,  with 
radiant  countenance,  spoke  out :  "  Well,  it's  clear  beyond  the 
clouds ;  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  always  shines."  "Amen," 
went  up  from  several  on  our  side  of  the  car,  and  we  concluded 
it  was  all  right.  At  all  events  we  were  in  good  company. 

The  railway  follows  the  Ammonoosuc  river  up  to  the  very 
base  of  Mt.  Washington.  For  six  miles,  though  a  heavy 
grade  all  the  way,  the  regular  rail  is  used.  At  times  the 
engine  labored  hard  to  draw  even  the  one  car  which  com 
prised  the  train.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  a  change  was 
made  for  the  Mt.  Washington  railway.  It  is  said  this  rail- 
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way  is  similar  in  construction  to  that  of  the  Rigi.  The 
grade  is  enormous,  being  3,596  feet  in  three  miles;  up  "Jacob's 
Ladder  "  the  grade  is  one  foot  in  three.  The  track  is  of  three 
rails,  fastened  to  a  trestle-work  of  heavy  timber.  The  third 
or  center  rail  is  like  a  narrow,  wrought-iron  ladder,  with 
rounds  four  inches  apart.  Into  this  fits  a  cog-wheel  which 
fairly  pushes  the  train  up  the  mountain,  the  engine  being  in 
the  rear.  The  seats  in  the  car  are  so  swung  as  to  be  horizon 
tal,  whatever  may  be  the  inclination  of  the  track.  The  safety 
of  the  train  is  secured  by  independent,  self-acting  brakes. 

One  of  the  noticeable  things  was  the  rich  beauty  of  the 
foliage,  and  dripping  rain-drops  added  to  their  enchantment. 
At  the  very  base  of  the  mountain,  the  railway  crosses  the 
Amrnonoosuc,  which  tumbles  down  through  a  wild  ravine. 

Now  the  labor  of  the  engine  commences,  and  the  car,  by 
main  strength,  is  pushed  up  the  incline,  and  we  begin  to  rise 
far  above  the  valley,  above  the  tallest  trees.  The  forest  trees 
grow  less  and  less  numerous,  and  more  stunted  in  their 
growth,  and  even  these  give  place  to  the  hemlock,  the  moun 
tain  ash,  the  fir,  the  cedar,  and  finally  disappear  altogether, 
the  grey  lichens  and  dry  mountain  grasses  alone  remaining. 

About  a  third  of  the  way  up  the  mountain  the  train  stopped 
five  minutes  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  view  the  scenery, 
which  we  did  not  view  from  the  fact  the  storm  was  yet  raging 
below  us.  For  the  first  time  were  we  permitted  to  look 
down  upon  a  storm,  and  the  sight  was  grand.  Some  of  the 
passengers  were  so  infatuated  with  the  tempting,  luscious 
raspberries  which  drooped  so  temptingly  from  their  stalks  as 
to  forget  that  we  were  going  beyond  the  clouds. 

Starting  up  again,  we  presently  came  to  Jacob's  Ladder, 
probably  the  steepest,  grade  in  the  journey — and  the  rail 
way  hangs  like  a  dark  ladder  against  the  steep  mountain 
—stretching  over  ravines,  seemingly  of  immeasurable  depths, 
while  above  us  huge  masses  of  granite  rise  till  they  seem  to 
touch  the  sky,  and  below  us,  the  mountain  slopes  away  into 
the  fearful  gulf  far,  far  below. 

Having  ascended  Jacob's  Ladder,  another  halt  is  made. 
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This  time  a  splendid  view  was  offered,  and  with  ravished 
delight  the  eyes  sweep  over  mountains,  and  valleys,  and 
distant  ranges  seventy -five  or  eighty  miles  away. 

And  now  for  the  final  start-up.  But  the  magnificence  of 
the  scene  was  again  shut  out,  this  time  by  entering  a  cldud. 
While  the  fields  below  us  were  bathed  in  golden  light,  we 
are  up  among  the  clouds.  And  this  was  a  strange  experience. 
We  all  of  us  have  seen  clouds  piled  up  against  the  sky,  and 
admired  their  beauty.  Now  we  were  right  up  among  similar 
clouds.  Language  again  fails  us  to  describe  our  experience. 
Presently  the  attention  of  all  is  directed  to  a  monument, 
erected  on  the  spot  where  a  young  lady,  Lizzie  Bourne, 
perished.  We  will  again  recur  to  this  a  little  further  along. 
At  length  the  summit  is  reached. 

We  are  now  6,293  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and,  on  a  clear 
day,  in  extent  and  beauty,  views  here  are  not  surpassed  by 
anything  on  the  Atlantic  coast.     But  now  the  wind  was  blow 
ing  a  gale  ;  dense  white  clouds  drifted  about  the  mountain, 
shutting  out  the  marvelous  beauty  of  the  scene  below,  in 
cluding,  as  it  does,  a  wide  stretch  of  territory  in  New  Hamp 
shire,  Maine  and  Vermont,  with  the  ocean  and  mountains  in 
Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Canada  visible  in  clear  weather. 
But,  since  the  mountain  is  cloud-covered  nearly  half  of  the 
time,  we  do  not  consider  that  we  are  pre-eminently  unlucky. 
The  summit  is  about  an  acre  of  comparatively  level  ground, 
upon  which  is  a  large  hotel,  the  United  States  signal  service 
observatory,  and  other  structures.    Each  building  has  massive 
iron  chains  passing  over  its  roof,  and  bolted  securely  to  the 
granite  upon  which  it  stands.     We  visited  the  signal  station. 
The  wind  at  the  time  registered  a  velocity  of  twenty-nine 
miles  per  hou;-.     We  were  told  that  it  had  reached  a  velocity 
of  190  miles  per  hour,  and  the  temperature  59  degrees  below 
zero.     When  we  were  told  that  the  wind  blew  at  the  rate  of 
190  miles  per  hour,  we  no  longer  wondered  why  they  chained 
down  the  buildings — the  wonder  is  that  the  wind  does  not 
blow  the  top  of  the  mountain  down  into  Tuckerman's  ravine. 
We  noticed  several  peculiar  circumstances.     One  was,  as  a 
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person  first  came  to  sight  in  a  cloud,  he  looked  about  twice 
his  size ;  another,  the  distinctness  of  distant  sounds.  While 
walking  down  to  Lizzie  Bourne's  monument,  we  heard  the 
coming  of  the  engine  which  had  backed  down  some  distance 
for  water,  and  so  distinct  was  the  sound,  that  we  hastened 
off  the  track  in  alarm,  but  were  surprised  that  fully  three 
minutes  passed  before  we  could  see  it  coming  through  the 
cloud.  It  is  said  that  on  these  lonely,  silent  peaks,  persons 
fifty  to  one  hundred  yards  distant  carry  on  conversation  in 
the  ordinary  tone  of  voice.  Indeed,  the  voices  of  a  party  are 
usually  heard  before  they  themselves  are  seen.  By  shouting, 
conversation  can  be  carried  on  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  on 
a  still  day. 

Our  Fathers  hand,  which  formed  the  mountain  and  the 
clouds,  for  a  brief  period  rolled  the  clouds  away,  when  the 
grandeur  of  the  scenery  burst  to  view.  On  every  hand 
mountain  ranges  tossed  into  mighty  billows,  with  frightful 
notches,  or  passes  between.  The  view,  as  seen  through  our 
field  glass,  was  incomparably  grand.  The  Glen  and  Fabyan 
houses  were  plainly  visible,  and  villages,  here  and  there, 
nested  in  the  verdant  valleys.  In  the  west,  rising  through 
the  blue  haze,  the  Green  Mountains  are  seen,  the  striking 
outlines  of  Camel's  Hump  and  Mount  Mansfield,  the  two  most 
prominent  peaks,  being  distinctly  visible.  Mansfield  is  the 
highest  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  is  77  miles  distant.  The 
Killington  Peaks,  near  Rutland,  Vt.,  88  miles  distant,  are 
seen  on  the  horizon.  To  the  north  and  north-east,  and  only 
a,  few  miles  distant,  rise  other  giant  peaks  of  the  White 
Mountain  range,  presenting  ragged  summits  of  loose  rock, 
and  bearing  the  historical  names  of  Jefferson,  Adams  and 
Madison.  Still  farther  to  the  east  are  the  numerous  peaks 
of  Maine's  distant  mountains.  To  the  south-east  are  the  dark 
and  closely-huddled  ridges  of  Jackson  and  Kearsarge,  its 
conical  summit  standing  isolated  and  alone,  and  still  farther 
on,  Sebago  Lake  and  the  low-lying  country  of  Maine  near 
Portland ;  sea  and  sky  blend  so  accurately  together  that  the 
former  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  latter,  although 
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within  range.  The  intervales  of  the  Saco,  the  settlements  of 
Bartlett  and  Conway,  the  four-pronged  summit  of  Chocorua, 
Winnipesaukee  Lake,  Willey  Mountain,  Lafayette  in  Fran- 
conia,  all  add  to  the  bewildering  beauty  of  the  scene,  while 
a  hundred  other  striking  objects,  visible  from  here,  might  be 
mentioned,  had  we  space,  and  the  list  not  be  half  complete. 

Quiet  and  innocent  as  Mount  Washington  looks,  yet  its 
sides  and  slopes  have  been  the  scenes  of  several  sad  tragedies. 
Dr.  B.  L.  Ball,  of  Boston,  was  lost  on  Mount  Washington  in 
October,  1855,  in  a  snow  storm,  but  rescued  after  two  days' 
and  nights'  exposure,  without  food  or  sleep.  Benjamin 
Chandler,  of  Delaware,  perished  near  Chandler's  Peak,  half 
a  mile  from  the  top  of  Mount  Washington,  August  7,  1856, 
in  a  storm,  and  his  remains  were  not  discovered  for  nearly  a 
year.  Harry  W.  Hunter,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  perished  on  the 
Crawford  bridle-path  September  3,  1874,  a  mile  from  the 
summit.  His  remains  were  found  nearly  six  years  later, 
July  14,  1880.  But  the  most  painful  of  all  is  that  of  a  young 
girl  who  perished  almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Sum 
mit  House,  some  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  during  the  second 
week  in  September,  1855,  that  a  gentleman  started  for  the 
summit,  on  foot,  from  the  Glen  House,  accompanied  by  his 
daughter  and  niece,  and  reached  the  Half-way  House  with 
out  accident.  But  from  there  it  could  be  seen  that  the 
mountain  above  was  wrapped  in  a  dense  cloud,  and  that  the 
wind  was  blowing  strongly  through  the  veil  of  mist,  and  in 
creasing  in  force  every  minute,  yet,  in  spite  of  warnings  that 
the  attempt  would  be  accompanied  with  danger,  the  party 
pushed  on  and  soon  disappeared  in  the  clouds  above.  They 
soon  lost  the  path  and  began  to  wander  aimlessly  about. 
Finally  they  reached  the  last  and  highest  peak  up,  which 
they  partly  ascended,  but  here  the  strength  of  one  of  the 
ladies  gave  out  and  she  fell  to  the  ground  completely  ex 
hausted,  and  her  father,  building  a  wall  of  stone  between  her 
and  the  wind,  sat  down  with  his  niece  to  await  the  girl's 
revival.  But  the  night  air  was  deadly  with  its  burden  of 
frost,  and  the  rocks  were  cold  and  pitiless,  and  there  was  no 
23 
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fuel  to  be  obtained,  so  that  during  the  long  vigil  she  died, 
and  from  ten  o'clock  that  bitter  night  until  the  next  morning 
the  two  watchers  kept  ghastly  guard,  and  when  daylight  came 
it  showed  them  that  they  were  scarce  five  hundred  feet  from 
the  crest  of  the  mountain,  and  that  a  few  moments  more  of 
active  climbing  would  have  brought  them  to  warmth,  comfort 
and  safety;  they  were  wrecked  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
and  the  young  girl  had  died  on  the  very  verge  of  safety.  A 
monument  has  been  erected  to  her  in  the  shape  of  a  huge 
pile  of  stones.  The  slab  upon  the  pile  bears  this  inscription : 
Miss  Lizzie  Bourne,  daughter  of  Judge  Bourne,  Kennebunk, 
Me.,  perished  here,  September  14,  1855,  aged  20  years. 

From  Mount  Washington  we  returned  to  Intervale  Park, 
where  Dr.  Uullis  was  holding  a  meeting.  Intervale  Park  is 
only  about  two  miles  from  North  Conway,  most  beautifully 
situated  under  the  very  shadow  of  Kearsarge  Mountain,  and 
overlooking  the  celebrated  intervales  of  the  Saco  river.  On 
this  mountain  side,  Dr.  Cullis  has  fitted  up  spacious  grounds 
at  considerable  cost,  where  each  year  he  holds  a  ten  days' 
convention.  Up  and  down  the  driveways  and  foot-paths  were 
suitable  and  suggestive  passages  from  Scripture,  a  few  of 
which  we  copied.  As  we  approached  the  auditorium,  we 
lifted  up  our  eyes  and  read :  "  For  ye  shall  go  out  with  joy, 
and  be  led  forth  with  peace ;  the  mountains  and  the  hills 
shall  break  forth  before  you  into  singing,  and  all  the 
trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands."  Isaiah  55 : 12. 
Over  the  pulpit  in  the  tabernacle  we  read :  "  In  this  place 
will  I  give  peace,  said  the  Lord  of  hosts."  Hag.  2 :  9.  And 
above  this  in  large  letters  stretching  across  the  building  were 
these  words :  "And  there  shall  be  a  tabernacle  for  a  shadow 
in  the  day  time  from  the  heat ;  and  for  a  place  of  refuge,  and 
for  a  covert  from  storm  and  from  rain."  Isaiah  4 :  6. 

To  appreciate  the  force  and  appropriateness  of  these  pas 
sages  of  Scripture  one  must  go  to  Intervale  Park,  where  the 
mountains  on  every  side  stand  in  magnificent  array,  towering 
up  into  the  very  heavens.  And  then  we  never  before  realized 
that  Scripture  could  be  made  to  express  so  much.  Indeed, 
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these  passages  were  sermons  in  themselves — full  of  comfort 
and  consolation. 

We  have  not  space  to  report  the  six  daily  meetings  held  on 
the  grounds,  but  will  notice  the  experience  of  an  Episcopal 
minister,  for  he  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  writer.  He 
said  :  "  It  has  been  the  care  of  all  my  life  to  look  after  my 
reputation.  Trained  in  the  school  of  propriety  and  external 
appearances,  I  took  good  care  not  to  go  to  any  place  nor 
do  anything  which  would  in  any  way  affect  my  reputation. 
And  my  labors  were  as  barren  as  was  the  fig  tree  which  the 
master  saw  in  the  way.  Finally  I  came  into  Dr.  Cullis' 
meeting.  Got  wonderfully  blessed,  and  entirely  sanctified, 
and  here  I  am  with  my  reputation  all  broken  up.  I 
haven't  got  any  reputation  worth  speaking  of,  but  I  know  I 
am  blessedly  saved,  and  the  sweet  peace  that  is  in  my  soul 
is  worth  a  thousand  reputations."  While  he  was  speaking, 
tears  filled  the  eyes  of  the  writer,  and  trickled  down  his 
cheeks.  We  knew  what  all  that  meant.  We  had  for  ten 
long  years  built  upon  the  same  foundation.  And  when  we 
thought  we  had  a  most  excellent  reputation,  of  which  we 
began  to  grow  proud,  the  Lord  shattered  it  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  and,  like  Job,  we  sat  down  in  the  ashes  of  our  repu 
tation,  and  that  which  was  so  pleasant  to  us  became  as  bitter 
herbs.  But  the  Lord  gave  us  something  better  than  reputa 
tion.  It  was  peace,  that  sweet  heavenly  peace  which  the 
world  cannot  give,  and  which  it  cannot  take  away. 

The  meeting  on  Sabbath  morning  was  a  most  blessed  one. 
Indeed  the  day  itself  was  clear,  beautiful,  balmy,  and  full  of 
glad  sunshine.  And  the  people,  as  they  kept  coming,  with 
heaven's  sunshine  in  their  faces,  were  evidently  in  the  spirit 
on  the  Lord's  Day.  And  the  testimonies  were  rich  and 
varied.  We  will  give  one  or  two  to  illustrate.  We  did  not 
know  the  speakers,  but  they  were  known  to  our  Father,  so  it 
was  all  right.  One  said :  "  These  experiences  thrill  me 
through  and  through.  They  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall 
-be  as  Mount  Zion,  that,  shall  not  be  removed,  but  abideth 
forever."  Another:  "  I  am  sweetly  and  blessedly  resting 
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on  the  bosom  of  my  Saviour."  A  brother  :  "  G-lory  be  to  His 
name,  I  have  got  the  salvation,  and  it  is  worth  what  it  cost, 
it  has  taken  all  the  sins  out  of  my  soul."  Another  :  "  If  it 
is  so  glorious  down  here  this  Sabbath  morning,  what  will  it 
be  in  the  palace  of  our  Father  in  glory  ?  "  Singing  : 
When  the  mists  have  rolled  in  splendor. 

The  soul  of  the  writer,  like  the  thirsty  land,  was  drinking 
in  these  wonderful,  wonderful  showers,  while  tears  of  joy 
filled  our  eyes.  And  we  repeated  over  arid  over,  in  our 
heart,  "  Lord,  make  us  increasingly  more  useful."  We  do  not 
know  how  to  express  or  describe  the  scenes  of  this  blessed 
meeting.  But,  like  everything  else,  it  was  finally  brought 
to  a  close.  If  we  were  asked  to  describe  the  life  of  Dr.  Cullis, 
we  should  say,  "  It  is  the  eloquence  of  faith,"  for  he  simply 
takes  God  at  His  word,  and  believes  it  is  for  him  alone,  as 
if  written  expressly  for  him.  The  following  is  characteristic 
of  the  man  : 

"  A  man  said  to  me,  'Are  you  the  man  that  heals  people  by 
faith?'  I  said  'No.' 

"  Well,  where  is  that  man  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  any  such  man." 

But  he  had  got  an  idea  from  something  that  was  said  that 
there  w^as  something  more  to  it,  and  I  said  :  "  The  Lord 
heal-s  people  by  faith,  no  man  does  it." 

"  I  have  got  a  trouble  here  in  my  stomach." 

"  Well,  do  you  love  the  Lord  Jesus  ?  " 

Well,  no ;  but  he  would  like  to  try  this  as  an  experiment. 
I  asked  him  if  he  ever  knew  the  Lord  Jesus  to  try  an  ex 
periment.  Well,  no,  he  did  not  know  as  he  had.  I  told 
him  there  was  not  a  promise  here  to  the  unsaved  —  only  of 
condmenation. 

"  Well,  then,  you  do  not  pray  for  people  that  are  not 
Christians  ?  " 

"  I  get  them  to  give  themselves  to  the  Lord  Jesus  first, 
and  then  I  am  ready  to  pray  for  them.  Go  home  and  give 
yourself  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  get  saved,  and  then  I  will 
pray  with  you." 
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"  But  I  live  out  of  town." 

"  Well,  let  us  kneel  right  down  here." 

He  was  not  in  so  much  of  a  hurry  about  that. 

"Gfod's  blessings,"  said  the  doctor,  "  are  for  His  children  ; 
if  we  reject  them,  it  is  our  loss." 

From  Intervale  Park  we  returned  to  Portland.  This  is  a 
remarkable  city  in  many  respects.  When  we  visited  it  in 
1876,  a  friend  pointed  out  many  of  its  attractions  and  showed 
us  through  its  public  buildings.  We  have  space  to  refer  to 
only  one.  Everybody  has  heard  about  the  Maine  temperence 
law,  but  sees  precious  little  in  the  political  papers  about  its 
operation.  The  city  hall,  in  which  are  the  offices  of  the 
sheriff,  is  an  elegant  edifice.  While  we  were  going  through 
this  great  building,  looking  at  its  beautiful  construction  and 
admiring  its  elaborate  finish,  we  constantly  smelt  something 
that  savored  very  much  of  liquors,  and  the  nearer  we  ap 
proached  the  ground  floor  the  stronger  grew  the  smell  of 
alcohol.  But  we  were  not  let  into  the  secret  of  the  matter 
until  the  street  was  reached,  when  Hon.  Neil  Dow  that 
moment  was  passing.  He  was  taking  a  friend  down  into 
the  sheriff's  rooms,  which  are  located  in  the  basement  of  the 
building,  so  we  were  invited  to  accompany  them.  When  we 
entered  the  sheriff's  apartments,  back  in  the  store-rooms,  four 
men  had  been  busy  all  the  morning  pouring  out  liquors  of  all 
kinds  into  a  conductor  which  led  into  the  city  sewer.  Hun 
dreds  of  kegs  and  barrels,  a  paradise  for  drinkers,  were  piled 
up,  all  seized  and  condemned  under  the  State  prohibitory  law. 
This  vast  assortment  of  barrels,  jugs,  bottles,  pails,  tin  cans, 
and  nondescript  vessels  of  every  imaginable  kind,  were  all 
held  in  custody,  and  soon  to  be  sent  to  the  aforesaid  all-receiv 
ing  rum-hole. 

We  raised  our  hands  in  delighted  astonishment.  Such  a 
sight  we  had  never  before  seen.  Well,  we  were  happy  for  once, 
and  in  our  excitement  went  up  to  Portland's  noted  rum-hole ! 
Yes,  here,  right  in  the  city  building,  was  a  rum-hole,  not  such, 
however,  as  we  have  here  in  Albany.  And  those  four  men 
were  pouring  the  liquors  out,  and  while  seeing  how  it  was 
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done,  two  barrels  were  being  rolled  up  to  be  emptied,  and 
fairly  caught  us  by  one  leg,  that  is  one  of  our  feet  got  en 
tangled,  and  we  had  to  beat  a  hasty  get-out-of-the-way  re 
treat.  We  were  reminded  more  than  ever  before,  as  we  wit 
nessed  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  that  we  were  now  in 
Maine,  and  here  were  her  officers  enforcing  laws,  and  on  that 
morning  destroyed  hundreds  of  dollars'  worth  of  liquors. 
Seeing  is  believing.  It  makes  no  difference  that  there  are 
secret  evasions  of  the  law,  and  more  or  less  laxity  in  enforc 
ing  it  in  the  fullest  manner.  A  community  which  has  estab 
lished  and  maintained  by  law,  through  a  third  of  a  century, 
processes  cf  seizure  and  destruction  like  that  which  was  here 
made  palpable  to  the  senses,  stands  on  high  vantage  ground, 
and  is  to  be  held  in  foremost  honor. 

From  Portland  Bro.  Briggs  returned  to  Winthrop,  and  I 
took  a  steamer  for  Boston,  thence  home,  greatly  refreshed, 
mentally,  bodily  and  spiritually,  to  do  more  and  better  work 
for  the  Master. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  passed  quietly  and  pleasantly 
away,  nothing  occurring  worthy  of  special  attention. 

Volume  7,  1885,  opened  with  a  good  degree  of  financial 
strength.  I  had  paper  enough  in  store  to  last  until  July, 
and  at  that  time  was  able  to  order  arid  pay  for  453  reams, 
the  largest  order  ever  made. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1885,  the  appellate  court  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court.  This  opinion  not  only  in 
dorses  the  decision  of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  but  presents 
some  severe  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  Messrs.  Mandeville 
and  Brouse,  and  also  confirms  our  own  statements.  If  any 
have  questioned  the  truthfulness  of  the  account  given  in 
previous  pages,  they  must  now  be  convinced,  for  it  cannot 
be  presumed  that  these  judges,  sitting  in  a  higher  court, 
could  show  any  favoritism.  After  reviewing  the  case,  at 
some  length,  these  judges  use  the  following  language  : 

"  In  the  issues  of  the  Censer  of  December  21  and  28,  were 
lengthy  articles  giving  its  version  of  the  matter,  and  de 
nouncing  appellant  (Leroley)  with  great  severity ;  and  in 
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January,  1879,  Mandeville  and  Brouse  preferred  charges 
against  him  for  larceny,  embezzlement,  lying  and  other  mis 
conduct,  criminal  and  dishonorable,  before  the  church  at 
Albany,  of  which  he  was  then  a  member ;  whereof,  upon  a 
trial,  lasting  through  several  weeks  in  February  and  March, 
and  conducted  on  their  part  by  Brouse,  who  was  a  lawyer, 
he  was  acquitted  by  the  conference.  During  this  time  other 
like  articles  appeared  in  that  paper  against  him,  and  after 
his  acquittal  still  others,  which  reflected  also  upon  the  integ 
rity  of  the  ecclesiastical  court.  Later  in  the  year  a  pamphlet 
of  considerable  size  was  issued  by  Mandeville  and  Brouse  to 
all  their  subscribers,  reviewing  the  case  and  trial,  and  in 
November  a  supplement  devoted  to  the  same  subject,  and 
addressed  and  sent  to  those  who  had  ceased,  as  well  as  those 
who  continued  to  be  subscribers,  with  a  view  to  regaining 
and  retaining  their  support.  *  *  *  *  * 

"  Upon  the  question  of  actual  damage  the  record  presents 
a  large  amount  of  testimony,  from  many  witnesses,  all  of 
which  is  very  unsatisfactory  from  its  uncertainty  as  a  basis 
for  commuting,  estimating,  or  even  conjecturing  the  amount. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  take  and  state  an  account  of  the 
number  of  subscribers  alienated  or  of  the  damage  resulted, 
as  was  asked  by  the  bill,  nor  was  the  slightest  attention  paid 
to  the  prayer  for  a  money  decree  for  any  excess  over  the 
note.  It  is  not  pretended  that  any  definite  number  or  amount 
was  ascertained,  nor  that  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
the  note  was  definitely  shown.  To  reach  that  conclusion  re 
sort  must  be  had  to  presumption  upon  presumption,  or  infer 
ence  upon  inference,  if  not  suspicion  upon  suspicion. 

"  We  cannot  go  over  this  mass  of  matter  in  detail,  but  only 
present  some  general  views  without  attempting  to  be  more 
precise  or  particular  than  may  be  necessary  to  show  the 
reason  for  our  conclusion.  From  the  testimony  on  the  part  of 
complainants  (Mandeville  and  Brouse),  considered  by  itself, 
arid  with  all  reasonable  liberality,  it  would  appear  that  the 
subscribers  for  the  Censer  steadily  grew  in  number  under  the 
management  of  appellant  (Lemley),  from  the  date  of  its  es- 
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tablishment  until  he  sold  it  some  ten  years  thereafter,  on  the 
first  of  November,  1877,  when  there  were  about  ten  thousand; 
that  they  continued  to  increase  after  such  sale  while  he  re 
mained  as  managing  editor,  until  April  13,  1878,  when  they 
had  come  to  be  thirteen  thousand ;  and  still  afterwards  under 
the  new  management  until  December,  1878,  when  there  was 
sixteen  thousand.  About  that  time  appellant  (Lemley)  is 
sued  the  first  number  of  the  WATCHMAN,  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  sent  a  single  copy  to  each  of  many  persons  named  in  the 
Censer's  subscription  list  of  April  13,  1878. 

"  Between  the  first  day  of  December,  1878,  and  May,  1879, 
ten  thousand  subscriptions  for  the  Censer  expired,  of  which 
only  a  little  over  two  thousand  were  renewed,  and  on  the 
third  day  of  the  month  last  mentioned,  the  bill  herein  was 
filed.  Now,  there  is  no  positive  proof  that  any  declined  to 
renew  their  subscriptions  because  of  Lemley's  interference, 
nor  any  circumstances  tending  to  show  it  except  the  increase 
of  the  list  until  December,  1878,  and  its  decrease  thereafter, 
accompanying  and  following  the  establishment  of  the  new 
paper,  and  his  proceedings  in  that  connection  as  above  stated. 
This  is  the  sum  and  utmost  strength  of  appellees'  (Maride- 
ville  and  Brouse)  case  upon  its  own  showing,  although  it 
had  within  its  power,  the  name  and  address  of  every  sub 
scriber  lost  and  retained,  the  means  of  making  full  and  de 
finite  proof. 

"  The  other  fact  referred  to  is  the  use  by  appellees  (Mande- 
ville  and  Brouse)  of  so  much  space  in  denunciation  of  appel 
lant  (Lemley)  and  disparaging  reflection  upon  the  conference 
that  acquitted  him,  in  almost  every  number  of  the  paper  for 
months  from  and  after  the  twenty-first  of  December,  1878. 
It  had  been  singularly  free  from  personalities  and  matter  of 
merely  individual  concern,  and  given  up  to  news  of  general 
interest  and  religious  information  or  instruction.  The  contro 
versy  with  appellant  (Lemley)  was  about  a  purely  private 
and  business  transaction  to  which  the  subscribers  were 
strangers.  Appellees  (Mandeville  and  Brouse)  or  its  managers 
began  it,  both  in  the  papers  and  in  the  church.  Their  pub- 
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lications  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  making  so  wide  a  departure 
from  the  policy  and  tone  previously  held  by  the  Censer,  were 
calculated  to  dissatisfy  and  alienate  some  of  all  classes  of  its 
patrons.  Those  who  were  attached  to  appellant  (Lemley) 
from  personal  acquaintance  or  by  relations  established 
through  the  paper  under  his  management  would  resent  them 
as  unjust  imputations  against  his  character.  Others  indiffer 
ent  to  him,  but  ZEA.LOUS  FOR  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH,  would 
be  offended  by  the  reflections  upon  the  conference.  Still 
others,  indifferent  both  to  him  and  to  that  branch  of  the 
church,  might  well  regard  as  an  impertinence  the  presenta 
tion  to  such  an  extent  of  such  a  subject,  to  the  exclusion  of 
worthier  matter  which  they  had  a  right  to  expect.  And  all 
might  lament  and  condemn  in  a  professedly  religious  paper 
the  spirit  exhibited  in  the  publication. 

"  That  they  did  in  fact  alienate  a  large  number  admits  of 
no  doubt.  The  effect  was  confined  to  no  locality  or  church 
denomination.  Mr.  Brouse  says  'the  fight  came  up  when 
we  first  published  the  facts  against  Mr.  Lemley,  and  he  re 
plied  in  his  paper ; '  '  there  was  a  vast  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  who  told  the  truth,  Mr.  Lemley  or  us,  all  over  the 
country ; '  *  to  give  you  all  places  where  antagonism  arose  I 
would  have  to  have  the  list  before  me  and  read  two-thirds  of 
the  post-offices ; '  '  we  made  a  very  general  fight  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada ;  it  reached  England,  Ireland  and 
Scotland.'  He  thinks  their  rejoinder  of  two  pages  to  Lem- 
ley's  reply  'would  have  settled  it  if  the  church  had  expelled' 
him.  '  No  doubt  if  the  church  had  done  its  fair  duty  that 
would  have  settled  it  forever.'  But  the  church  did  not  expel 
him.  Thereupon,  untaught  by  experience,  they  assailed  the 
church  or  its  conference,  and  so  increased  the  dissatisfaction. 
He  gives  the  name  of  one  place  (Plattsville,  Wis.)  where 
1  they  had  a  large  list,'  which  '  was  cut  down  two-thirds,' 
an  extreme  case,  but  illustrating  the  general  effect.  '  We 
thought  a  good  many  held  in  abeyance  until  after  the  church 
trial,  as  to  whether  they  would  subscribe  or  not.  They  went 
back  on  us.' 
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"  When,  therefore,  he  says,  as  does  Mandeville  also,  that  he 
knows  of  no  reason  for  the  great  falling  off  of  subscribers  in 
the  winter  of  1878-9,  except  the  wrongful  acts  of  appellant 
(Lemley),  as  complained  of,  he  must  be  understood  as  refer 
ring  to  the  remote  and  not  to  the  proximate  cause.  And  this 
seems  to  be  the  idea  of  counsel,  who  insists  that  these  publi 
cations  in  the  Censer  contained  only  the  truth  and  were  the 
1  natural  and  necessary '  consequences  of  appellant's  miscon 
duct  ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  alone  is  responsible  for  them 
and  for  their  effect  on  others. 

"  We  cannot  concur  in  this  view.  If  Lemley  wronged  Man 
deville  and  Brouse  in  a  private  business  transaction,  the 
proper  resort  was  to  a  court  of  justice.  Certainly  it  was  not 
necessary  to  parade  their  views  of  the  controversy  in  the  paper  to 
its  subscribers  who  had  no  interest  in  it;  and  from  the  judg 
ment  of  said  subscribers,  or  any  portion  of  them,  that  this 
course  was  not  in  accordance  with  good  morals,  good  man 
ners  or  good  business  sense,  we  are  not  disposed  to  dissent. 
There  was  no  excuse  for  it,  to  them,  but  a  custom  which  we 
think  altogether  bad.  The  subscribers  did  not  drop  off  because 
Lemley  wronged  appellees  (Mandeville  and  Brouse),  but  be 
cause  they  abused  th-.j  subscribers. 

"  It  is  also  gravely  argued  that  being  a  religious  newspaper 
there  was  a  special  right  and  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Censer 
to  denounce  what  it  believed  to  be  sin.  But  this  cannot  in 
clude  a  right  to  assume  that  a  particular  individual  is  a  sin 
ner  in  respect  to  a  matter  of  private  business  with  the  editors 
or  proprietors,  and  thereupon  to  denounce  him ;  and  if  it  did, 
they  must  exercise  or  perform  it  at  their  own  risk  of  its  effect 
upon  their  patrons." 

This  able  review  of  the  case  by  the  appellate  court,  and  its 
severe  strictures  upon  the  conduct  of  Messrs.  Mandeville  and 
Brouse,  it  is  needless  to  add,  was  not  spread  before  the  Censer 
patrons,  and  they  will  never  hear  of  it,  only  as  they  may  see  it 
in  these  pages.  If  they  were  truthful,  Christian  men,  good 
faith  with  their  readers,  to  say  nothing  about  the  justice  of  it 
to  me,  demands  that  they  inform  their  readers  of  the  decis 
ion  of  the  higher  court. 
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Well,  I  have  been  patient,  and  I  can  now  afford  to  be  patient, 
for  it  is  only  a  question  of  time.  They  have  sought  to  ruin 
me,  and  it  now  looks  as  though  they  themselves  are  about  to 
fall  into  the  pit  they  dug  for  me.  They  have,  by  sharp 
practices,  escaped  for  seven  and  a  half  years,  and  have  riot 
paid  a  cent  of  interest.  The  note  and  interest  alone  now 
amounts  to  $4,800.  If  the  Appellate  Court  regards  the 
strongest  point  in  their  case  to  be  "presumption  upon  pre 
sumption"  we  may  well  ask,  What  about  the  weakest  ? 

On  the  16th  of  July,  1885,  Mr.  0.  R.  Brouse  entered  the 
office  of  Hon.  Wm.  Lathrop,  at  Rockford,  and  asked  that  time 
be  given  him  in  paying  the  costs  which  the  Appellate  Court 
adjudged  against  him.  This  was  a  very  great  surprise  to 
me,  and  I  regard  it  as  the  commencement  of  the  end  of  this 
most  bitter  persecution.  Mr.  Lathrop  informed  him  that  he 
had  DO  power  to  give  the  time,  but  would  write  to  me  about 
it.  When  I  received  the  letter  I  could  hardly  believe  that 
this  "high-toned,"  haughty,  murderous  enemy  was  asking 
me  for  a  little  time  to  pay  $500 — money  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  deirauding  me  of  the  note  in  question,  to  break 
up  my  business  arid  to  ruin  my  character  before  the  public. 
Well,  I  thought  of  the  bitter,  bitter  days  when  on  the  verge  of 
ruin  I  retired  to  bed  unable  to  finish  the  valedictory  (farewell 
words)  to  the  readers  of  ZION'S  WATCHMAN  ;  when  through 
his  well-planned  conspiracy  he  maliciously  cut  off  my  Western 
collections,  thinking  by  so  doing  I  could  not  survive  the  sum 
mer.  How  near  he  succeeded  has  already  been  related. 
This  man,  who  is  yet  owing  me  $16.80  on  the  sale  of  this 
book,  which  he  has  repeatedly  refused  to  pay,  thoug  I  have 
asked  for  it  six  or  seven  times,  now  asks  to  be  accommodated. 
After  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  me  there  is  a  fitness 
in  granting  him  his  request,  and  thus  receive  tangible  proof 
that  good  will  is  not  extinct.  Hence  I  instructed  Mr.  Lathrop 
to  grant  Mr.  Brouse  his  request,  if  by  showing  this  mercy  it 
would  help  him  in  his  business.  If  this  is  not  returning 
good  for  evil,  it  is  certainly  treating  kindly  those  who  have 
despitefully  used  me — a  kindness  which  they  would  not  ex- 
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tend  to  me.  It  is  man-like  to  hate,  but  it  is  God-like  to  show 
mercy.  And  I  am  glad  I  have  the  opportunity  to  give  tan 
gible  evidence  that  I  have  never  sought  to  injure  these  men 
nor  their  business. 

No  doubt  many  who  read  these  pages  will  say  that  I  ought 
to  "push  these  men  to  the  wall."  If  I  were  to  confer  with 
flesh  and  blood  I  would  do  that  very  thing,  but  I  remember 
that  God  hath  said,  "  Vengeance  is  mine  and  I  will  repay." 
The  Lord's  mill  grinds  slowly,  but  it  grinds  sure,  and  may 
the  Lord  rebuke  them  according  to  his  infinite  justice. 

During  the  present  summer,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Lansing,  so  fre 
quently  referred  to  in  these  pages,  died  at  the  residence  of 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Lucina  Doty,  Stephentown,  N.  Y.,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  74  years.  Thus  another  faithful  and  life 
long  friend  has  left  the  shores  of  mortality  to  dwell  in  that 
land  where  sickness,  age  and  death  never  enter.  It  was  this 
dear  mother  in  Israel  who  first  led  us  in  the  ways  of  right 
eousness  ;  and  through  all  these  intervening  years  she  has 
followed  us  with  all  the  tender  solicitude  of  a  mother — rejoic 
ing  in  our  prosperity,  and  sympathizing  in  our  adversity. 

Mrs.  Lansing  was  the  sister  of  Elder  Isaiah  B.  Colemari, 
who  for  nearly  forty  years  was  the  faithful  pastor  of  the  West 
Stephentown  church,  and  uho  passed  to  his  reward  March  14, 
1883. 

Following  the  sad  event  just  narrated,  our  dear  friend, 
Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Hayes,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  came  to  spend 
the  summer  with  us.  And  her  visit  is  very  acceptable 
indeed.  It  will  be  remembered  how  this  kind  lady,  in  the 
editor's  school  days,  while  struggling  for  an  education,  un 
aided  and  alone,  in  the  midst  of  very  trying  circumstances, 
took  him  into  her  own  home,  and,  with  a  generosity  peculiarly 
her  own,  befriended  him.  Since  those  days  our  dear  friend 
has  gone  through  the  deep  waters  of  affliction  in  the  loss  of 
her  husband,  and  her  own  health  is  delicate.  But,  the  Lord 
has  graciously  spared  her,  and  is  now  on  a  visit  in  the  home 
of  him  whom  she  befriended.  It  is  so  pleasant  to  have  this 
dear  saint  more  than  realize  in  the  gospel  work  of  the  editor 
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her  most  sanguine  expectation.  How  much  we  are  indebted 
to  her  for  her  motherly  influence  over  us  at  an  age  when  we 
needed  such  influences  is  more  than  tongue  can  tell. 

But  to  return.  It  is  well  known  that  I  labor  not  only  with 
the  pen,  but  also  with  the  voice.  On  an  average,  I  preach 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  times  a  year.  Perhaps  it  may  not 
be  out  of  the  way  to  give  place  to  one  of  the  many  dis 
courses  delivered.  I  select  the  following : 

TEXT:  Refrain  thy  voice  from  weeping,  and  thine  eyes  from  tears, 
for  thy  work  shall  be  rewarded,  saith  the  Lord.— JEREMIA.H.  xxxi,  16. 

The  chosen  people  of  God  were  at  this  time  in  Baby 
lonish  captivity,  far  away  from  their  native  land  and  the 
associations  of  childhood  and  endearments  of  friends. 
"While  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  five  hundred  miles 
from  the  Holy  City,  many  gloomy  thoughts  and  desponding 
fears  filled  their  weary  hearts  as  they  reflected  on  their 
hopeless  servitude  in  a  foreign  land.  After  laboring  hard 
through  the  day  under  the  cruel  lash  of  the  task-master 
and  a  burning  sun,  at  evening,  when  the  bustle  and  tumult 
of  the  city  was  hushed,  the  orb  of  day  had  descended  be 
hind  the  western  hills,  and  the  quiet  of  twilight  was  hover 
ing  over  the  earth,  the  Israelites  were  wont  to  retire  to  the 
verdant  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  without  the  city  walls, 
where  they  could  worship  God  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
The  Hebrews  had  psalms  which  surpassed  those  of  all  the 
heathen  nations  around  them  in  melody  and  sweetness,  and, 
indeed,  they  cannot  be  equaled  by  the  productions  of  the 
present  day.  But  their  hearts  were  too  sad  for  music. 
Hanging  their  harps  upon  the  willows  that  grew  along  the 
river's  bank,  they  cast  their  weeping  eyes  over  the  dark 
purple  waters  of  the  swollen  stream  toward  their  dear  na 
tive  land.  While  thus  sighing  with  broken  hearts  over 
their  unhappy  lot,  the  natives,  with  insulting  taunts,  press 
ed  them  to  sing  some  of  the  sweet  songs  of  Zion,  thus  rnak 
ing  them  feel  more  keenly,  if  possible,  the  anguish  of  their 
souls. 
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The  Jews,  prior  to  their  captivity,  were  prosperous  i  n 
all  their  pursuits.  Their  fields  glowed  with  golden  har 
vests,  and  the  vines  hung  heavy  with  the  purple  clusters. 
While  in  the  full  enjoyment  ef  the  bounties  of  their  bene 
ficent  Creator,  they  forgot  God  and  gave  themselves  up  to 
idolatry  and  the  lusts  of  their  own  evil  hearts.  They  had 
forgotten  how  the  Lord  brought  them  up  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt  with  a  strong  arm  and  established  them  in  the 
promised  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and  how  he 
had  made  them  a  mighty  people — a  terror  to  surrounding 
nations.  They  had  discarded  the  warnings  of  Jehovah  and 
stoned  the  prophets  sent  of  the  Most  High  to  warn  them 
of  their  impending  fate.  Although  they  had  been  the  sub 
jects  of  God's  especial  favor,  yet  his  unwavering  adherence 
to  justice  suffered  them  to  be  carried  away  into  bondage 
that  they  might  repent  of  their  folly  in  servitude,  where 
we  find  them  with  penitent  hearts  and  eyes  suffused  with 
bitter  tears.  Nor  are  their  sobbings  unheard,  for  God, 
with  the  tenderness  of  a  loving  Father,  says,  "Refrain  thy 
voice  from  weeping,  and  thine  eyes  from  tears,  for  thy 
work  shall  be  rewarded,  saith  the  Lord." 

"We  learn,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  God's  retributive 
justice  will  overtake  those  forgetful  of  his  benevolence  and 
loving-kindness.  Seated  on  his  throne  in  heaven  and  look 
ing  down  upon  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  he  knows  no 
nationality,  nor  does  he  display  especial  regard  for  one  class 
of  persons  to  the  neglect  of  another.  And,  secondly,  God 
will  hear  the  prayers  of  the  true  penitent  and  avenge  the 
oppressed. 

1.  We  may  observe  that  the  Lord  is  very  kind  to  all  his 
created  intelligences,  showering  upon  them  blessings  with 
an  unsparing  hand.  He  sends  the  gentle  rains  to  refresh 
the  parched  earth  and  to  revive  the  wilted  and  drooping 
crops.  He  causes  the  sun  to  shine  that  it  may  mature  the 
coming  harvest.  He  spreads  before  us  tokens  of  his  re- 
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gard  for  which  we  never  thank  him.  Among  these  are 
life,  the  air  we  breath,  health,  kind  friends,  the  products 
of  foreign  lands  which  afford  us  so  many  table  luxuries, 
the  changes  of  the  seasons  with  their  varied  atmosphere, 
the  merry  songs  of  birds,  the  sweet  fragrance  of  flowers  to 
cheer  our  drooping  spirits,  the  clothes  we  wear,  comforta 
ble  homes  to  shelter  us  from  the  winter  storms,  light  of 
day  in  which  to  execute  our  purposes,  shades  of  night  that 
we  may  repose  our  wearied  limbs, — these  and  numerous 
other  expressions  of  God's  kindness  towards  us,  are  taken  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  hence  we  never  thank  him  for 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  we  receive  his  bounties,  accum 
ulate  wealth,  build  houses  and  barns  and  fill  them  with 
treasures  as  if  earth  was  our  eternal  habitation;  find  fault 
if  the  ways  of  Providence  do  not  coincide  with  ours;  we 
feast  at  sumptuous  tables  while  Lazarus,  all  wounded  and 
bruised,  lays  at  our  gate  asking  in  vain  for  the  crumbs  that 
fal]  from  our  tables;  we  ride  in  carriages,  gratify  our  van 
ity  in  useless  ornaments  and  expensive  dress,  cultivate  a 
proud  and  haughty  spirit,  oppress  the  poor,  despise  the  ad 
monitions  of  a  tender  conscience,  reject  the  counsels  and 
warnings  of  the  messenger  of  God,  cling  to  the  vain  delu 
sions  of  a  transitory  life,  reveling  as  it  were  over  the  reek 
ing  fumes  of  the  grave's  foul  breath. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  while  God  is  thus  benefi 
cent  on  the  one  hand  and  men  ungrateful  and  extremely 
selfish  on  the  other,  that  he  is  not  grieved  and  wounded  in 
heart.  Although  prosperity  may  crown  our  efforts  for  a 
season,  and  the  Creator  exercise  his  patience  and  forbear 
ance,  yet  be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked — sooner  or 
later  he  will  pour  out  the  wrath  of  his  indignation  and 
whirl  his  shafts  of  justice  at  our  proud  and  selfish  hearts. 
Jesus,  while  on  earth,  told  us  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  and  his  righteousness  and  all  things  else  needful 
would  be  added  unto  us.  But  our  lives  practically  say, 
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"  We  will  first  seek  the  vain  and  transitory  tilings  of  this 
world,  and  then,  if  we  have  time  or  inclination,  the 
things  that  pertain  to  our  soul's  salvation."  God  did  not 
create  and  place  us  in  this  world  of  natural  beauty  for  the 
sake  of  having  us  lay  up  our  treasures  where  moth  and 
rust  doth  corrupt  and  thieves  break  through  and  steal,  but 
to  honor  his  name  and  prepare  ourselves  for  eternity.  It 
is  the  neglect  of  these  duties  which  bring  upon  us  all  our 
woes  and  afflictions.  The  Lord  knows  what  is  for  our 
highest  good,  hence,  when  he  sees  us  bowed  down  to  idols 
and  the  pursuits  of  this  world,  he  comes  to  us  in  tribulation 
and  sorrow — he  cuts  off  our  friends  and  plants  them  on  the 
eternal  shore  for  the  purpose  that  we  might  lift  our  eyes 
from  the  associations  of  earth  to  those  of  heaven — he  suf 
fers  calamities  to  come  upon  us  that  we  might  learn  our 
dependence  upon  his  Almighty  arm  for  support — he  re 
moves  our  property  to  humble  our  pride  and  to  show  us 
the  uncertainties  of  temporal  possessions — he  prostrates 
our  vigorous  bodies  upon  couches  of  sickness  to  remind  us 
that  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  youth  is  liable  to  wither  and 
fade  and  our  physical  frames  subject  to  decay.  God  does 
not  send  these  misfortunes  to  revenge  his  slighted  mercies, 
but  simply  to  teach  us  the  lesson  of  humility  which  we 
ought  to  have  learned  without  them.  Thus  when  the  Lord 
sees  us  down  by  the  river  bank  of  humility,  as  were  the 
Hebrew  captives,  weeping  with  penitential  tears  over  our 
sins,  and  entreating  to  return  to  his  favor,  he  comes  to  us 
with  the  tenderness  of  parental  affection,  pouring  the  oil  of 
consolation  into  our  wounded  spirits,  and  whispers  in  our 
longing  ears  in  tones  sweeter  than  honey  or  the  honey 
comb,  "  Refrain  thy  voice  from  weeping,  and  thine  eyes 
from  tears." 

The  Creator  is  a  beneficent  Being,  who  has  given  us 
these  faculties  of  the  soul  and  intellect,  not  to  prostitute 
them  to  base  and  ignoble  purposes,  but  to  employ  them  to 
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reclaim  the  world  from  sin  and  the  power  of  hell.  Ah! 
dying  mortal,  have  you  ever  asked,  "What  will  all  the 
pleasure,  folly,  vanity,  sin,  riches,  or  wisdom  of  this  world 
avail  a  rebel  sinner  in  that  awful  day?"  What  can  the 
devil  then  do  for  his  victims?  Where  will  he  and  they  be 
through  all  eternity?  Oh!  the  anguish  of  such  a  thought. 
In  that  awful  day  the  wicked  will  cry  unto  the  rocks  and 
mountains  to  fall  on  them  and  hide  them  from  the  face  of 
Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of 
the  Lamb — rejected  and  despised  upon  earth — for  the  great 
day  of  his  wrath  shall  have  come,  and  who  shall  be  able  to 
withstand?  Oh!  the  bitter  sting  of  sin.  Well  might  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  exclaim,  "Oh!  that  my  head  were  water 
and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day 
and  night  for  the  blindness  and  sins  of  my  people!  Mine 
eyes  run  down  with  rivers  of  water!  Astonishment  hath 
taken  hold  of  me!  Oh!  that  I  had  in  the  wilderness  a 
lodging-place!  Be  astonished,  O  ye  heavens,  at  this!  See, 

0  Lord,  and  consider  my  affliction!" 

Says  one,  "I  would  gladly  spend  all  my  time  and  means, 
if  I  only  had  the  ability  and  knew  how  to  direct  my  ener 
gies."  To  such  an  inquirer  we  reply:  In  the  name  of 
God  and  common  sense,  do  not  let  the  devil  deceive  you 
longer  while  the  world  around  you  is  writhing  in  sin  and 
bleeding  at  every  pore  under  the  galling  fetters  of  hell.  If 

1  were  to  tell  around  your  neighborhood  that  you  were  de 
ficient  in  common  sense,  you  would  arraign  me  before  a 
court  of  justice  before  the  going  down  of  to-morrow's  sun, 
for  slander.     But  you  yourself  say  before  God's  people  you 
have  no  abilities  to  do  kind  offices  for  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Behold  the  great  harvest-field  of  the  world  all  white  for 
the  reaper.     Thrust  in  the  sickle  and  gather  the  sheaves 
into  the  granary  of  the  Lord.     Look  around  you  on  every 
hand  and  you  will  see  the  poor  to  be  relieved,  the  orphan 
to  be  cared  for,  the  widow  in  her  sad  and  disconsolate  con- 
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dition  to  be  comforted,  the  homeless  little  wanderers  in 
this  cold  world  of  selfishness  to  be  clothed  and  fed,  the  out 
cast  and  erring  to  be  reclaimed,  noisome  dungeons  and 
prisons  to  be  visited,  to  administer  kindly  offices  to  those 
wasting  and  pining  away  in  filthy  cells,  in  short,  to  com 
municate  happiness  throughout  all  the  ranks  of  our  fellow- 
men  with  whom  we  mingle,  to  sooth  the  disconsolate  and 
the  desponding,  to  relieve  the  distressed,  to  instruct  the 
ignorant,  to  expand  the  intellect,  to  animate  and  direct  the 
benevolent  affections,  to  increase  the  enjoyments  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  community,  to  direct  the  opening  minds 
of  the  young,  to  lead  the  froward  by  gentle  steps  into  the 
paths  of  wisdom  and  holiness,  to  administer  to  the  wants  of 
the  wayfaring  man,  and  to  promote  every  scheme  which 
has  the  grand  object  in  view  of  ameliorating  the  sufferings 
of  humanity  and  advancing  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  God 
has  given  this  glorious  work  into  our  hands,  that,  after  we 
have  been  co-laborers  in  saving  the  world  from  sin,  we 
might  enjoy  the  reward  he  has  in  store  for  those  that  love 
and  honor  his  cause.  Then  weep  not,  my  hearers,  over 
the  perishing  things  of  this  life,  but  rather  weep  over  our 
young  men  and  women  who  are  pressing  forward  to  the 
grave  without  a  single  hope  of  a  future  life,  weep  over 
those  whom  intemperance  has  bound  with  its  cruel  fetters 
and  is  dragging  down  so  many  thousands  of  our  noblest 
youth  to  an  untimely  and  a  drunkard's  grave,  weep  over 
those  whom  the  evil  genius  of  vice  has  decoyed  and  led 
from  the  path  of  virtue.  Oh!  fathers,  weep  over  your  way 
ward  sons  that  they  might  return  and  save  their  feet  from 
the  snares  of  ruin.  Oh!  mothers,  weep  over  your  lovely 
daughters,  who,  through  misgivings,  are  still  rejecting  the 
dear  Saviour — the  friend  of  sinners — who  left  the  glories  of 
the  sky,  coming  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  made 
bare  his  own  breast  to  receive  the  wounds  from  the  shafts 
of  justice  which  were  directed  against  our  own  guilty  lives; 
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Oh!  weep  over  the  nations  in  foreign  lands  and  the  islands 
of  the  ocean,  who  are  groping  in  heathen  darkness  bowing 
down  to  the  devices  of  their  own  hands.  Then,  when 
brotherly  love  shall  flow  in  full  fruition,  when  the  star 
which  arose  over  Bethlehem's  plains  shall  shine  in  his  full 
luster,  when  sin  shall  have  received  its  mortal  wound,  when 
all  nations,  tribes,  kindred,  and  tongues  on  this  terraque 
ous  globe  shall  lift  their  voices  in  praise,  and  shall  join  the 
sacramental  hosts  of  the  elect,  when  the  golden  banner  of 
the  gospel  shall  wave  on  every  breeze,  and  the  cross  of 
Christ  be  upborne  by  millions  of  redeemed  souls,  the  Lord 
shall  say  to  the  laborers  in  this  great  and  noble  work,  "Re 
frain  thy  voice  from  weeping,  and  thine  eyes  from  tears, 
for  thy  work  shall  be  rewarded." 

This  is  a  life  work  and  requires  a  firm,  resolute  and  an 
unwavering  purpose.  We  must  refrain  from  outward 
show  or  pomp — the  humble  Publican,  not  the  haughty 
Pharisee,  went  down  to  his  house  justified.  We  must  be 
earnest,  enduring  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  manfully, 
remembering  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not.  We  must  be 
calm  and  composed.  Like  the  ship  holding  her  course 
over  the  watery  paths  of  the  dark  and  tempestuous  sea 
while  billows  roll  over  her  deck  in  mighty  surges,  while 
the  lightning's  shaft  and  the  fierce  storm-cloud  threaten 
death  to  her  crew.  Tossed  on  the  troubled  sea  she  weath 
ers  the  storms  and  accomplishes  her  journey.  So  it  should 
ever  be  with  the  Christian  on  the  sea  of  life  where  the  bil 
lows  of  sin,  mountain  high,  at  times  lash  his  wearied  efforts, 
yet  if  calmly,  firmly  resisted,  they  will  break  harmlessly  up 
on  the  rock-bound  shores  of  time.  A  fanatic  is  a  positive 
injury  in  this  life  work,  because  his  inconsistencies  more 
than  neutralize  all  the  good  he  may  do.  God  is  omnicient, 
and,  therefore,  is  not  dependent  on  finite  efforts  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purposes  in  this  world.  But  it 
hath  pleased  him  to  honor  man  in  the  great  work  of  sav- 
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ing  sinners.  That  Almighty  Being  who  doth  according  to 
his  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants 
of  earth,  and  who  is  carrying  forward  all  the  plans  of 
his  government  to  a  glorious  consummation,  will  bounti 
fully  reward  us  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come  crown 
us  with  immortality. 

We  trust  that  the  period  is  fast  approaching,  when  the 
breath  of  a  new  spirit  shall  pervade  the  inhabitants  of  every 
clime,  when  holy  love  shall  unite  all  nations  of  earth  in 
one  harmonious  society,  when  the  messengers  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  "  shall  run  to  and  fro "  from  the  north  to 
the  south,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun;  when  the 
sound  of  the  gospel  trumpet  shall  re-echo  through  every 
land;  when  the  light  of  divine  revelation  shall  diffuse  its 
radiance  on  the  benighted  shores  of  idolatry;  when  its  sub 
lime  doctrines  and  moral  requisitions  shall  be  fully  under 
stood  and  recognized  in  all  their  practical  bearings,  and 
when  the  energy  of  that  Almighty  Spirit  which  reduced  to 
light  and  order  the  dark  and  shapeless  chaos  shall  be  ex 
erted  on  the  depraved  minds  of  this  world's  population. 
Then  the  death-like  slumber  which  has  seized  upon  Adam's 
race  shall  be  broken;  the  dead  in  trepasses  awake  to  new 
life  and  activity;  this  confusion  of  the  universe  and  gar 
ments  rolled  in  blood  be  restored  to  reason  and  intellectual 
freedom  and  to  the  society  of  angelic  being;  the  face  of  the 
moral  creation  be  renewed  after  the  image  of  its  Creator. 
Then  wars  shall  cease,  anarchy  and  disunion  convulse  na 
tions  no  more;  violence  and  oppression  come  to  an  end; 
liberty  be  proclaimed  to  the  captives  and  the  opening 
of  the  prison  doors  to  them  that  are  bound.  Then  the 
order  and  beauty  of  the  celestial  system  will  be  restored. 
''Holiness  to  the  Lord"  will  be  inscribed  on  all  the  pur 
suits  of  man  Kindness  and  compassion  will  form  the 
amiable  characteristics  of  every  rank  of  social  life.  Love 
will  spread  her  benignant  wings  from  shore  to  shore,  and 
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reign  in  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  For 
thus  saith  the  voice  of  him  who  sits  on  the  throne  of  the 
universe,  "Behold  I  make  all  things  new— I  create  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth,  and  the  former  things  shall  not 
be  remembered,  nor  come  into  mind.  Be  ye  glad,  and  re 
joice  forever  in  that  which  I  create ;  for  behold,  I  create 
Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  and  her  people  a  joy,  and  the  voice 
of  weeping  shall  be  no  more  heard  in  her,  nor  the  voice  of 
crying." 

And  secondly: 

God  will  hear  our  prayers  and  pour  out  the  wrath  of  his 
indignation  upon  our  oppressors.  It  is  true  that  the  Lord 
may  not  visit  our  adversaries  always  as  we,  under  their  re- 
vilings,  might  desire.  You  know  the  Israelites  in  their 
Babylonish  captivity  wept  and  sighed  to  return  to  their 
native  land  for  a  long  time  after  they  had  repented  of  their 
folly;  but  when  deliverance  came  it  was  signal  and  salu 
tary. 

While  the  old  heathen  monarch  with  a  thousand  of  his 
lords  was  at  the  drunken  feast,  and  pouring  out  libations 
to  his  gods,  and,  to  insult  the  God  of  heaven  still  more, 
ordered  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple  to  be  desecrated, 
"  then  came,  in  the  self-same  hour,  forth  the  fingers  of  a 
man's  hand,  and  wrote  over  against  the  candlestick  upon 
the  plaster  of  the  wall  of  the  king's  palace."     Belshazzar 
was  confounded.     He  called  all  the  wise  men  to  read  the 
writing.     They  came,  looked,  turned  pale,  and  confessed 
that  they  were  unable.     In  his  distress  and  terror  he  sends 
for  the  prophet  of  Israel.     Daniel  hastens   to  the  king's 
palace.     He  turns  to  the  wall  of  the  banquet-house,  bril 
liantly  lighted,  and  slowly  reads:  " Mene,  mene,  tekel,  up- 
harsin,"  and  with  God's  appointed  authority,  unfolds  the 
mystery  of  the  writing,  and   turns  and   leaves   the   royal 
feast.     Scarcely  had  the  footsteps  of  the  retiring  prophet 
ceased  to  sound  through  the  richly-carved  corridors  of  that 
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palatial  mansion,  ere  the  soldiers  of  Cyrus,  having  entered 
the  city  through  the  channel  of  the  river  in  the  self-same 
hour,  rushed  into  the  royal  banquet-hall,  and  slaughtered 
the  king  in   his  own  palace;  and  Babylon,  the  terror  of 
nations,  fell,  and  her  courts  have  become  the  hiding-places 
of  venomous  serpents  and  the  retreat  of  the  wild  men  of 
the  desert.     So  with  us.     The  heavens  above  us  may  seem 
like  brass,  the  earth  beneath  us  like  burning  iron;  we  may 
be  vexed  by  evil,  designing  persons;  the  sneers  and  frowns 
of  this  life  may  sink  sadly  into  our  hearts,  and  almost  cause 
us  to  waver  in  our  purpose,  yet  the  Lord  hears  our  prayers, 
although   we  may  not   realize  the  answer   in   this  life,  or 
may  not  see  why  afflictions  have  been  brought  upon  us, 
but  when  we  shall  have  broken  from  this  prison-house  of 
corruption,  and  winged  our  flight  to  the  eternal  world,  we 
will  see  from  the  celestial  shores  that  our  misfortunes  were 
blessings  in  disguise,  that  God  was  using  our  feeble  in 
strumentalities  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  great  pur 
pose.     Dear  friends,  let  us  be  patient  in  this  world  of  tribu 
lation.     What  though  the  world  deride  our  efforts,  throw 
barriers  into  the  way  of  our  usefulness,  sneer  at  our  feeble 
endeavor,  and  despise  our  prayers;  oh,  remember  the  ser 
vant  is  not  above  his  master,  and  if  Christ  was  insulted 
and  even  put  to  death  by  rude  hands,  how  may  we,  who 
profess  to  be  his  followers,  expect  to  escape  the  poisoned 
arrows  of  the  enemy   of  our  souls?     This  is   the  hour  of 
conflict.     This  world  is  a  battle-field.     The  armies  of  the 
redeemed   are  marshaled  against  the  powers  of  darkness. 
The  conflict  may  be  fierce  and  bloody,  and  the  earth  bathed 
with  the  crimson  flood,  yet  the  forces  of  the  aliens  shall  be 
defeated  and  victory  crown  the  gospel  banner,  and  the  Lord 
of  hosts  will  ride  forth  in  the  chariots  of  heaven,  and  es 
tablish  an  everlasting   peace.      Then  that  glorious  scene 
presented  to  the  view  of  the  apostle  John  shall  be  fully 
realized:  "Behold  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and 
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he  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and 
God  himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God.  And 
God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there 
shall  be  no  more  curse,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  neither 
shall  there  be  any  more  pain ;  for  the  former  things  have 
passed  away."  Glorious  promise!  God  dwell  with  his 
people!  All  tears  be  wiped  away!  No  more  curse!  The 
red  dragon  sin  be  put  in  subjection!  Glorious  day!  when 
the  angels,  swift-winged  messengers  of  the  sky,  shall  min 
ister  to  our  happiness!  When  the  "morning  stars"  that 
shouted  for  joy  when  this  fair  creation  arose  into  existence, 
shall  be  filled  with  unutterable  delight  and  shout  even  with 
more  ecstatic  joy  than  they  did  on  that  memorable  morn 
ing,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and 
good  will  among  men !"  Press  on,  O  ye  heirs  of  salvation ! 
"  Refrain  thy  voice  from  weeping,"  O  disconsolate  ones, 
"and  thine  eyes  from  tears,  for  thy  work  shall  be  rewarded, 
saith  the  Lord!"  Yonder,  in  Eden's  fair  bower,  where  the 
ambrosial  fruits  ever  bloom  on  the  tree  of  life,  where  rivera 
roll  down  their  golden  streams  of  sweet  nectar,  and  the 
crystal  fountains  and  sea  of  glass  shimmer  in  the  summei 
sheen  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  will  be  thy  eternal  home 
as  the  reward  of  perseverance  and  patience,  my  brother 
sister,  friend.  And  this  for  Jesus'  sake. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  Lord  often  blessed  these 
efforts  to  the  spiritual  edification  of  my  hearers. 

In  the  work  to  which  I  have  been  called,  it  has  been  said  that 
I  am  too  positive  and  earnest.  But  the  gospel  is  positive  in 
its  demands.  Does  it  not  require  that  the  children  of  God  be 
separate  from  sinners,  not  to  be  conformed  to  the  world, 
to  be  pure  in  heart,  to  be  perfect,  to  be  holy,  as  God  is 
holy?  That  is  the  requirement  of  the  gospel,  that  is  the 
old-fashioned  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  if  there  is  any 
thing  more  rigid  than  that  put  into  religion  I  have  never 
heard  of  it. 

Well,  my  brother,  yon  who   think   the  good  old   way 
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marked  out  by  the  Lord  himself,  taught  by  his  apostles 
and  enforced  by  the  early  church,  too  straight,  what  do 
you  propose  to  do  about  it?  Are  you  going  to  lower  the 
standard;  to  sew  pillows  under  all  arm-holes;  to  call  evil 
good;  to  boil  the  peas  in  the  shoes  of  penance;  to  make 
beds  of  roses  for  soldiers  of  the  cross;  or  substitute  the 
songs  and  shouts  of  a  fashionable  meeting  for  the  self- 
denials  and  toils  and  penitence  of  a  life  of  conflict  and  oi 
faith,  by  which  Christian  heroes  conquer  through  Christ 
and  win  heaven  at  last? 

It  is  said  that  when  Kubenstein,  the  great  German  mu 
sician,  was  in  this  country,  he  went  to  hear  a  famous 
preacher.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry  for  his  opinion  of  the 
preaching,  he  is  reported  to  have  remarked: 

"  The  tendency  of  what  I  heard  was  to  bring  religion 
down  to  the  people,  not  to  bring  the  people  up  to  relig 
ion." 

Precisely  such  is  the  tendency  of  much  which  goes  for 
gospel  preaching.  It  aims  to  inculcate  a  perfection  that 
accommodates  itself  to  the  imperfection  of  the  sinner.  It 
is  a  system  that  regards  it  a  great  misfortune  that  religion 
is  so  rigid  and  stringent,  and  would  excuse  the  short-com 
ings  of  the  Christian  by  the  failure  of  his  judgment  and 
the  exceeding  strictness  of  the  law.  Did  Christ  ever  lower 
the  claims  of  religion  to  meet  the  infirmities  of  men?  Did 
the  apostles,  in  their  letters  or  their  sermons,  dilute  the 
gospel  or  the  commandments  that  it  might  be  easier  lor 
men  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  God? 

The  idea  of  lowering  the  standard  in  order  to  adapt  re- 
ligion  to  the  taste  of  the  age,  or  the  views  of  this  leader  or 
that;  the  idea  of  making  religion  popular  by  making  it 
possible  for  a  sinner  to  compromise  his  sins;  the  idea  of 
holiness  less  holy  than  that  which  the  Bible  requires — is  the 
dry  rot  of  the  church  in  our  day.  It  is  the  essential  ele 
ment  of  that  sentimental  religion  which  substitutes  joy  for 
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repentance,  and  "  feeling  good"  for  faith.  "  The  religion 
of  gush"  is  born  of  it.  Worldliness,  licentiousness,  and 
all  manner  of  concupiscence,  flow  from  it  as  naturally  as 
water  from  a  fountain.  Meetings  that  once  were  pente- 
costal  seasons,  when  men  were  pricked  to  the  heart  by 
pungent  preaching,  and  were  turned  by  hundreds  from  sin 
to  holiness,  are  now  powerless  to  convict  of  sin.  In  my 
judgment  the  religion  of  to-day  needs  power  more  than 
anything  else.  The  practical  preaching  which  the  age  re 
quires  must  exalt  the  requirements  of  the  divine  law  to  the 
high  standard  of  the  gospel,  showing  the  inconsistency  of 
sin, — any  and  all  sin, — sins  of  omission  and  commission, 
of  thought,  word  and  deed,  with  that  holiness  which  is  of 
the  heart;  shrinking  from  fraud,  falsehood,  unfaithfulness, 
impurity  in  thought,  speech,  or  behavior,  as  from  the 
plague,  and  seeking  after  God  and  his  righteousness  as  of 
the  goal  of  the  soul's  aspirations  and  hope. 

Let  the  pulpit  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  holiness,  for 
God  demands  it  of  all  his  creatures.  And  it  is  because  the 
church  has  lost  its  confidence  in  the  verities  of  Christ 
that  it  is  so  lean  and  powerless.  Speaking  upon  this 
very  subject  in  conversation  with  a  minister  I  asked : 
Have  you  got  it?  Got  what?  Power  from  on  high?  No. 
I  do  not  believe  in  physical  religion — in  this  power,  as  you 
call  it.  Ah !  But  there  is  a  power  in  religion  that  neither 
earth  nor  hell  can  withstand.  One  saint  with  God  on  his 
side  is  more  powerful  than  them  all.  How  was  it  with 
Jacob  at  the  ford  Jabbok?  All  night  the  weeping  man 
struggles  in  weakness  with  the  mighty  God,  saying,  "  I 
will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me."  And  God 
blessed  him  there,  even  at  daybreak,  and  called  his  name 
Israel,  "  for  as  a  prince"  he  had  power  with  God,  and  with 
man,  and  prevailed.  The  disciples  were  instructed  to  re 
main  at  Jerusalem  until  they  were  endowed  with  power 
from  on  high,  and  when  the  baptism  of  power  and  of  the 
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Holy  Ghost  was  upon  them,  they  began  to  speak  with  such 
holy  tenderness,  with  such  incontrovertable  logic,  with 
such  burning  eloquence,  as  to  send  the  arrows  of  conviction 
right  to  the  hearts  of  the  very  men  who  so  recently  cruci 
fied  the  Lord  of  glory,  and  they  cried  out,  "  Men  and 
brethren,  what  shall  we  do?"  Peter  is  in  prison,  a  little 
band  are  assembled  at  Mark's  house  on  a  retired  street  in 
Jerusalem  to  pray,  and  they  did  not  have  very  great  faith 
either,  but  somehow  they  must  have  had  enough  to  move  the 
throne  of  heaven,  for  at  midnight,  the  angel  smote  off  the 
chains  from  Peter's  hands,  opened  the  great  iron  gates  and 
led  him  out.  There  was  power  in  all  this,  greater  than  the 
strength  of  prison  walls  or  dungeon  gates.  Why,  listen ! 
Do  you  hear  that  terrible  earthquake  down  there  in  Phil- 
ippi?  What  is  the  matter?  Oh,  nothing  much,  Paul  and 
Silas,  at  midnight  are  praying,  and,  though  their  feet  are 
made  fast  in  the  stocks,  and  they  in  the  inner  prison 
guarded  by  soldiers,  yet  so  happy  were  they  that  they 
"  sang  praises  unto  God,  and  the  prisoners  heard  them." 
Oh,  how  sweet  the  music  of  their  voices  must  have  sounded 
to  those  prisoners!  But  while  Paul  and  Silas  were  enjoy 
ing  their  little  prayer-meeting,  the  keeper  of  the  prison 
awoke  out  of  his  sleep,  and  seeing  the  prison  doors  open, 
he  drew  out  his  sword,  and  would  have  killed  himself;  poor 
fellow,  he  ought  to  have  kept  awake.  lie  knew  it  was 
death  to  a  Kornan  soldier  to  sleep  while  on  duty,  hence  the 
desperation  of  his  purposed  act.  But  Paul,  the  noble- 
hearted,  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  "  Do  thyself  no 
harm;  for  we  are  all  here."  Ah!  there  was  power  in  that 
prison  prayer-meeting — even  the  subduing  of  heathen  sol 
diers. 

We  see  then,  from  the  above  examples,  quoted  from  the 
Scripture,  that  saints  of  old  believed  in  power.  And  when 
we  see  what  this  power  has  done  for  holy  men  of  old,  it  is 
very  desirable,  for  it  so  energizes  the  whole  man,  soul, 
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intellect  and  all.  But  to  have  this  power  we  must  meet 
the  conditions — live  a  holy,  pure  life.  The  Word  and 
Spirit  not  only  agree  in  being  quick  and  powerful,  but 
sharp — hear  it — sharp — piercing,  discerning;  here  is  one 
of  the  signs  of  this  purity  and  power. 

Whoever  is  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
will  be  marked  with  a  definiteness  and  steadiness  of  aim, 
and  at  times  will  pierce,  and  cut,  and  cleave,  and  anatomize 
with  a  daring  and  precision  that  is  awful.  Is  this  the 
power  you  want?  or  is  it  the  power  to  present  only  things 
lovely  and  of  good  report? 

Again,  what  is  it?  Well,  it  is  not  power  to  talk  loud. 
It  don't  mean  the  high  swells  so  much,  nor  even  a  gifted 
tongue,  though  this  shall  be  touched  as  with  living  coals. 
True  greatness  is  a  humble  attitude.  It  is  power  when 
called  a  fanatic  by  your  neighbors,  with  others  in  doubt 
but  that  it  may  be  true,  to  stand  calm  and  serene  in  the 
recollection  that  you  have  eternity  to  contradict  them  in, 
and  can  afford  to  wait  for  the  argument.  Moral  power  is 
not  a  superadded  quality  of  holiness — a  separate  gift  tacked 
on  to  that  state,  which  may  be  lost  off;  it  belongs  to  purity 
and  can  never  be  taken  out  of  it.  If  you  have  holiness, 
you  have  religious  power  just  as  you  need.  And  there  are 
men  and  women  girded  in  God's  own  armor,  who  ask  leave 
of  nothing  if  they  may  but  triumph  over  all  things  through 
Christ  who  strengtheneth  them.  Their  moral  power  and 
holy  grandeur  are  enough  to  charm  angels. 

Now  what  is  the  philosophy  of  this  power?  It  lies  in 
that  faith  which  is  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
We  are  strong,  as  religious  beings,  just  in  proportion  to 
our  faith.  But  the  question  arises,  What  is  strong  faith? 
It  is  not  a  faith  so  great  in  the  scope  of  its  actings,  as  in 
its  firmness.  It  is  unmixed  faith;  in  opposition  to  some 
believing,  some  reasoning,  and  the  rest  of  human  proba 
bilities.  Faith  as  a  ^rain  of  mustard  seed  is  strong,  if  it  is 
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laitli  only.  This  supplementing  faith  with  outward  signs 
vitiates  what  faith  we  have.  This  reassuring  the  immut 
able  promise,  by  sights  and  dreams,  by  hopeful  appearances 
and  human  probabilities,  is  like  requiring  the  Almighty  to 
give  bail  for  his  character. 

Real  faith  makes  the  Infinite  master  of  our  impossibilities. 
Some  of  our  teachers  seem  to  think  that  faith  may  be  coax 
ed  and  caressed  along  to  victory,  if  one  only  knows  how  to 
do  it.  But  there  is  more  motive  to  faith  in  one  gleam  01 
the  two-edged  sword  than,  is  found  in  all  persuading  or 
platitudes. 

Bring  on  a  necessity  for  God's  help!  Dash  into  the 
bruised  reeds — make  every  human  prop  reel  before  the 
emergency — bereave  the  soul  of  home  help  and  home  hope, 
reduced  to  a  spiritual  foundling  on  the  door-steps  of  the 
kingdom,  too  starved  to  knock,  and  faith  will  go  to  Christ, 
and  go  alone  too.  Go  to  the  wreck  if  you  would  see  the 
life-boat  shooting  over  the  swells.  God  don't  touch  a  soul 
till  it  founders.  The  chief  doubt  of  human  salvation, 
everywhere,  lies  in  the  deceitfulness  and  mockery  of  home 
remedies;  all  of  which  must  be  abandoned  in  despair,  be 
fore  Christ,  the  great  Alternative,  is  accepted;  for  no  man 
trusts  his  all  on  the  credit  of  the  poor  man's  Saviour  with 
two  hopes  on  hand.  Hence  it  requires  more  faitli  to  dis 
believe  in  ourselves  than  it  does  to  believe  in  God.  Look 
ing  to  God  comes  natural  to  despairing  eyes.  Who  dare 
sink,  taking  all  his  props  with  him,  at  the  bidding  of  Jesus 
Christ?  That  is  faith!  God  can  lift  us  up  on  our  sinking 
faith,  for  the  conditions  of  our  exaltation  are  met  in  on 
going  down,  for  man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity, 
the  weakest  of  all  God's  saints  on  his  knees  is  stronger 
than  the  whole  unbelieving  world  beside. 

Again,  this  spiritual  power  would  subdue  all  opposition. 
With  God  all  things  are  possible.  It  is  the  lack  of  our 
confidence  or  faith  to  claim  the  promises  that  make  us 
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mere  babes  in  the  faith— mere  religious  dwarfs.     Why  are 
some  churches  praying  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  no  Holy   Spirit  is  outpoured,  while  other  com 
munities  with  similar  petitions  are  blessed  with  gracious 
refreshings  from  the  Lord?     Is  it  because  God  is  partial? 
Ah!  no.     God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.     One  soul  is  just 
as  precious  in  his  sight  as  another.     But  it  is  because  of 
our  faith.     We  don't  meet  the  conditions.     For  when  we 
offer  the  petition,  "  O  Lord,  revive  thy  work,"  we  ask  for 
a  blessing  that  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  which  must 
sweep  every  string  of  the  heart.     If  that  petition  comes 
from  unholy  or  faithless  lips  it  is  worse  than  mockery— it 
is  an  insult  to  the  Almighty.     But  the  faith-power  pleads 
with  God  until  its  "violence"  takes  the  promises  by  force, 
until  the  windows  of  heaven  are  opened  and  the  blessing 
poured  out.     Then  ministers  and  people  would  be  agreed 
as  touching  "the  one  thing,"  harmony  would  prevail  in 
congregations,  empty   pews   would    be    filled,    ministers 
would  preach  with  more  unction,  hearers  would  listen  with 
deeper    attention,   precious    souls    would    be    converted, 
churches  would  be  built   up  and  strengthened,  thousands 
of  the  ungodly  would  be  arrested  in  their  wickedness,  the 
most  abandoned  would  be  stricken  with  awe  and  inquire 
after  Christ,  skeptics  and   infidels  would  bow  before  the 
truth  and  admit  that  verily  there  is  a  God  in   the  earth, 
the  causes  of  benevolence  would  receive  a  fresh  impulse, 
the  debts  of  boards  would  be  easily  paid  and  their  treasur 
ies  would  be  filled,  the  parched  and  desolate  places  would 
bloom  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord  would  hasten  apace  when  prison  doors  would  open, 
chains  fall  off,  captives  be  liberated,  swords  beaten   into 
plowshares,  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  cease,  childhood  escape 
the  dire  consequences  of  sin,  old  age  walk  to  quiet,  peace 
ful  graves  with   the    golden    shores    of  eternity    in    full 
view,  all  earth  resound  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 
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and  every  heart  be  filled  with  joy  unspeakable;  in  short, 
the  very  God  of  heaven  would  come  down  and  dwell  among 
his  people  to  the  everlasting  joy  of  Israel's  hosts ;  all  places 
of  vice  and  temptation  would  be  swept  away  as  the  vapor 
of  the  morning;  the  rum-shops,  and  dance  houses,  and  bil 
liard  halls,  and  pleasure  gardens,  would  go  down  before  a 
refined  and  Christian  principle;  taxation,  extortion,  gov 
ernment  subsidies,  great  corporations  grinding  the  face  of 
the  poor,  would  be  things  of  the  past;  the  Golden  liule 
would  be  in  every  transaction,  and  every  phase  of  the  work 
of  Christ  would  put  on  a  new  and  vigorous  life! 

About  this  time  I  filled  an  appointment  for  a  pastor  of 
a  neighboring  village.  While  in  company  with  a  good 
brother,  after  the  sermon  which  treated  upon  the  higher 
life,  he  observed  that  he  could  not  understand  why  minis 
ters  should  be  so  earnest  in  enforcing  the  doctrine  of  holi 
ness.  He  believed  if  a  man  lived  as  well  as  he  knew  how 
it  was  all  the  Bible  required  of  him,  and  he  thought  that 
while  many  professed  holiness,  few  lived  holy  lives. 

Doubtless  this  good  brother  uttered  the  sentiments  of 
hundreds  of  people.  Very  many  are  slow  to  believe  in  the 
necessity  of  entire  consecration  to  God,  and  hence  come 
short  of  that  holiness  taught  in  the  Bible.  I  am  of  the 
conviction  that  consecration  must  precede  holiness  of  heart 
and  life  as  much  as  conviction  precedes  conversion.  And 
here  I  think  is  the  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  many 
people.  They  have  not  arrived  at  that  point  in  their  Chris 
tian  profession  when  they  will  lay  all  upon  the  altar — self 
with  the  rest — and  say:  u  Here,  Lord,  accept  the  sacrifice." 
Let  such  consecration  be  made,  and  holy  fire  will  speedily 
descend  upon  the  heart  thus  rendering  it.  If  entire  holi 
ness  is  not  taught  in  the  Bible,  it  is  impossible  to  find 
words  to  teach  it.  Let  the  words  be  selected,  and  the  sen 
tences  formed,  which,  in  the  clearest  and  strongest  possible 
manner,  may  be  understood  to  teach  this  doctrine, — just 
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such  words  we  would  use  if  we  intended  to  teach  it  so 
plainly  that  no  one  could  possibly  misunderstand  it, — and 
turning  to  the  Bible  it  will  be  found  taught  there  with 
equal  clearness  and  force;  and,  however  the  words  maybe 
varied,  a  corresponding  variety  will  be  found  in  the  Bible. 
Holiness  of  character  and  life  cannot  be  viewed  from  any 
standpoint,  or  expressed  in  any  words,  but  what  may  be 
found  in  this  holy  record;  so  that  every  peculiarity  oi 
mind  growing  out  of  temperament,  education,  association, 
custom,  or  other  influences,  is  fully  met;  and  every  one  is 
without  excuse.  An  earnest  seeker  who  objected  to  the 
word  "  sanctification,"  because  of  some  peculiar  ideas  then 
associated  in  the  mind  with  it,  was  at  the  same  time  deeply 
convinced  of  the  necessity  and  privilege  of  having  a  pure 
heart,  and  that  was  the  leading  thought  and  even  burden 
of  the  soul;  and  those  precious  scriptures,  "Blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart,"  "Purifying  their  hearts  by  faith," 
suited  the  case  exactly. 

The  following  words  and  phrases,  besides  very  many 
others  employed  by  divine  inspiration,  show  the  thorough 
ness,  fullness,  and  variety  of  the  scripture  teachings  upon 
this  subject: 

"Upright,"  "perfect  man,"  "whiter  than  snow,"  "clean," 
"washed,"  "cleansed"  "from  all  your  filthiness,"  "from  all 
your  idols,"  "from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit," 
"from  all  sin,"  "from  all  unrighteousness,"  "a  clean  heart," 
"a  right  spirit,"  "pure  in  heart,"  "purifying  their  hearts 
by  faith,"  "dead  indeed  to  sin,"  "free  indeed,"  "free  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death,"  "sanctified,"  "the  very  God  of 
peace  sanctify  you  wholly,"  ua  glorious  church  not  having 
spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing,"  "perfect  and  entire, 
wanting  nothing,"  "perfecting  holiness,"  "filled  with  right 
eousness,"  "with  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,"  "with  all  the  full 
ness  of  God,"  "partakers  of  the  divine  nature,"  "that  they 
also  may  be  one  of  us,"  "that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in 
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one,"  "we  have  the  mind  of  Christ,"  "created  in  righteous 
ness  and  true  holiness,"  "perfected  in  love,"  "thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  inind,"  "thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh 
bor  as  thyself." 

Ajid,  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  question  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  the  holiness  taught  and  required,  God  declares, 
"Be  ye  holy  for  I  am  holy."  And  Jesus  says,  "Be  ye 
therefore  perfect  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  per 
fect,"  showing  that  it  is  the  same  kind  of  holiness  which  God 
himself  possesses.  And  why  not?  Does  not  the  child 
possess  the  same  nature  as  the  parent?  It  may  be  com 
paratively  very  small  and  weak,  but  the  very  same  in  na 
ture.  And  no  one  thinks  of  blaming  the  child  for  claim 
ing  relationship  with  the  parent.  Is  not  the  holiness  of 
angels,  and  was  not  the  holiness  of  man  when  created,  like 
the  holiness  of  God?  The  record  tells  us  that  man  was 
made  in  the  image  of  God.  And  the  apostle  writes  of  those 
who  had  "put  off  the  old  man,"  "and  have  put  on  the  new 
man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of 
him  that  created  him."  What  a  sublime  and  glorious 
thought,  that  we  may  be  not  only  like  angels,  but  like  God 
himself !  And  why  should  it  be  thought  that  holiness  is 
too  much  to  claim  for  the  soul  redeemed,  pardoned,  and 
washed  in  the  precious  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  creat 
ed  anew  by  the  Divine  Spirit?  And  it  may  be,  this  under 
valuing  ourselves,  why  we  are  not  more  useful.  Let  the 
soul  once  feel  that  it  is  purchased  with  a  price,  and  there 
will  be  such  a  pressure  of  duty  brought  to  bear  upon  it, 
that  it  must  do  or  die.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  reality, 
though  we  fear  there  may  be  in  the  name,  as  an  idle  Chris 
tian. 

Why,  holiness  is  the  grand  central  truth  of  the  Christian 
system ;  it  flashes  in  every  consecrated  life,  it  is  written  on 
every  revelation  from  God,  it  breathes  in  the  prophecy, 
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thunders  in  the  law,  murmurs  in  the  narrative,  whispers 
in  the  premises,  supplicates  in  the  prayers,  resounds  in  the 
songs,  sparkles  in  the  poetry,  shines  in  the  types,  glows  in 
the  imagery,  and  burns  in  the  spirit  of  the  whole  scheme 
from  its  alpha  to  its  omega — its  beginning  to  its  end. 
Holiness!  Holiness  needed !  Holiness  required !  Holiness 
offered.  Holiness  attainable.  Holiness  a  present  duty,  a 
present  privilege,  a  present  enjoyment,  is  the  progress  and 
completeness  of  its  wonderful  theme.  It  is  the  truth  glow 
ing  all  over  and  rejoicing  all  through  revelation;  singing 
and  shouting  in  all  its  history,  biography,  poetry,  prophecy, 
precept,  promise,  and  prayer;  the  great  central  truth  of 
the  system,  the  truth  to  elucidate  which  the  system  exists. 
If  God  has  spoken  at  all,  it  is  to  aid  men  to  be  holy.  The 
wonder  is  that  all  do  not  see,  that  any  rise  up  to  question 
a  truth  so  conspicuous,  so  full  of  comfort. 

Let  my  good  reader  grasp  this  grand  cardinal  doctrine 
of  the  Bible  and  appropriate  it,  as  it  is  his  privilege  and 
duty,  as  his  own.  Indeed,  so  positive  and  explicit  is  the 
Word  of  God  upon  this  subject,  that  it  has  plainly  de 
clared  that  "  without  holiness  no  one  shall  see  the  Lord." 
To  all  Who  are  of  the  mind  of  the  brother  referred  to,  and 
who  are  trying  to  do  as  well  as  they  know  how,  who  are 
content  to  grope  in  the  valley  amid  miasmas  and  malarias, 
I  would  say :  Come  up  to  the  highlands ;  climb  the  Lord's 
holy  mountains,  and  from  thence  breathe  the  pure  air 
wafted  from  the  heavenly  shores,  and  look  upon  the  glow 
ing  fields  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  of  divine  goodness. 
Then  will  your  face  shine  with  heavenly  radiance,  as  did 
the  face  of  Moses ;  then  will  you  exclaim  with  delighted 
Peter:  "Lord,  it  is  good  to  be  here;"  then  will  you  move 
among  men,  as  did  Paul,  desiring  to  know  nothing  save 
Jesus  and  him  crucified. 

As  I  was  returning  I  happened  to  pass  a  beautiful  field 
25 
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of  grain,  when  I  observed  to  the  husbandman  that  it  was 
a  pleasant  day. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "but  it  is  dry." 
"  A  promising  field  you  have,"  I  continued. 
"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  but  it  will  be  ruined  if  we  do  not 
have  some  rain  soon." 

"  A  fine  lot  of  cattle  you  have  in  yonder  pasture." 
"Yes,"  came  again,  in  the  same  modulation  of  voice 
"  but  they  ain't  doing  very  well  just  now,  as  the  grass  is 
drying  up." 

I  continued  my  conversation  farther  with  him,  but  I 
could  not  get  him  out  of  the  ruts  of  his  gloomy  thoughts. 
And  doubtless  he  is  only  a  representative  of  a  class  who 
never  can  be  satisfied.  Unhappy  souls !  Public  torments ! 
The  sun  shines  on  them  in  vain ;  they  only  see  clouds  and 
feel  cold  winds.  Blessings  are  poured  into  their  laps  to  no 
purpose;  they  only  think  of  desired  things  they  lack. 
Virtues  shine  in  their  neighbors  unseen;  faults  are  dis 
covered  in  every  feature;  a  virtue  seldom  mentioned 
without  a  depreciating  "  but."  Greet  them  on  a  glorious 
spring  morning  with  congratulations  over  its  bright 
ness,  and  they  will  growl  back,  "  We  shall  get  our  pay 
for  it;"  speak  of  the  noble  conduct  of 'Mr.  D.,  and— 
"  Y-e-s,  but  he  had  no  good  purpose  in  the  act,"  will  be 
flung  in  your  face.  Is  anyone  charged  with  evil,  they  be 
lieve  before  they  fairly  hear;  suspicion  is  taken  for  cer 
tainty;  scandal  accepted  for  fact;  virtue  subjected  to  dis 
count;  a  stain  presumed  on  every  character;  evil  motives 
insinuated  where  none  are  apparent.  A  cloud  hangs  over 
their  spirits,  bitterness  drops  from  their  tongue;  there  is 
discord  within,  and  chafing  without.  They  absorb  no 
comfort  from  others,  but  emit  perpetual  discomfort  most 
burdensome  to  companionship.  The  good  recoil  from  their 
society,  are  annoyed  by  their  bitterness,  disturbed  by  their 
grumblings,  offended  by  their  injustice,  grieved  by  their 
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miseries,  and  discouraged  over  perpetual  failures  to  infuse 
sunshine  into  their  experience. 

And  much  of  the  unhappiness  in  this  world  is  borrowed 
trouble.  Thus  we  fret  at  the  weather.  Either  it  is  too  hot 
or  too  cold;  too  wet  or  too  dry.  The  crops  will  be  a  fail 
ure,  or  something  else  we  cannot  help  is  out  of  its  regular 
course.  All  this  is  wrong — it  is  more — it  is  wicked;  be 
cause  we  mistrust  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God.  Why 
fret  at  all?  If  we  can  remedy  that  which  disturbs  our 
nerves,  why  not  do  it,  and  thereby  remove  the  occasion  for 
fretting?  If  we  cannot  remedy  it,  what  good  will  fret 
ting  do? 

I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  ZION'S  WATCHMAN  is 
too  sober-minded  —  it  never  indulged  in  levity  —  always 
talked  right  to  the  hearts  of  men  —  it  was  so  earnest. 
Well,  I  admit  it.  God  forbid  that  I  should  be  otherwise 
than  sober,  faithful  and  earnest.  We  are  to  be  pure  in 
heart,  pure  in  speech,  and  pure  in  life.  The  Lord  of  life 
and  glory  has  pronounced  a  blessing  on  each.  "  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."  These 
words  were  spoken  by  him  from  whose  lips  there  never  fell 
a  word  in  jest.  He  likewise  said,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them,"  for  "  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh."  If  then  we  see  persons  from  whose 
tongues  flow  the  corrupting  streams  of  trivial  language. 
we  are  safe  in  inferring  that  the  fountain — the  heart — is 
not  pure.  The  scriptures  tell  us  that"  the  tongue  is  a  fire, 
a  world  of  iniquity  and  unruly  evil,  full  of  deadly  poison." 
And  Jesus,  knowing  frivolity  in  conversation  to  be  the 
leprosy  of  society,  adds,  "  But  I  say  unto  you,  for  every 
idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  an  account 
thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment."  All  vain  talk— empty, 
unprofitable,  or  which  does  not  intend  to  instruct  or  edify, 
is  idle.  And  look  at  its  tendency :  It  destroys  our  peace, 
unfits  us  for  spiritual  devotion,  lowers  us  in  the  estimation 
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of  others.  How  much  soever  persons  may  praise  one  for 
witticisms  or  buffoonery,  or  seem  pleased  at  the  time,  yet, 
in  their  sober  moments,  they  heartily  despise  such  folly. 
Again,  by  indulging  in  lightness  and  frivolity,  we  meas 
urably  destroy  our  influence  for  good.  "  Familiarity 
breeds  contempt."  How  exceedingly  incongruous  to  warn 
sinners  to  "flee  the  wrath  to  come,"  while  in  their  pres 
ence  we  indulge  in  levity,  or  trifling  conversation!  Who 
would  be  likely,  on  a  sick  or  dying  bed,  to  send  for  a  pun 
ning  minister  or  Christian  to  talk  or  pray  with  them?  The 
cry,  u  Let  us  be  social,"  is  sounded  in  our  ears  on  every 
street  corner,  but  let  us  be  very  careful,  lest,  in  an  un- 
garded  moment,  we  let  the  devil  enter  the  heart,  corrupt 
the  fountain  of  our  spiritual  life,  and  thus  poison  the 
speech  of  our  mouth.  The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God. 
Can  we  look  down  into  the  well-spring  of  our  being  and 
see  "  holiness  to  the  Lord,"  inscribed  on  every  thought? 
If  we  must  give  an  account  at  the  last  day,  let  us  guard 
our  words,  "  having  our  conversation  as  becometh  the  gos 
pel  of  Christ,"  "  speaking  the  truth  in  love,"  "  that  we 
may  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things."  If  ever  the  arch- 
deceiver  is  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light,  it  is  when 
professing  Christians  talk  and  laugh  at  nonsense.  Noth 
ing  is  so  contrary  to  godliness  as  levity.  Every  word  we 
utter  influences,  for  good  or  evil,  some  precious,  immortal 
soul.  Like  as  the  pebble  dropt  into  the  ocean  agitates  the 
mighty  deep  from  shore  to  shore,  so  our  words,  though 
spoken  only  in  jest,  sink  into  some  human  heart,  and  often 
disturb  the  whole  life. 

Words  spring  from  thoughts,  and  tend  to  acts.  Yile 
words  lead  to  vile  deeds.  They  familiarize  the  mind  with 
vice,  and  break  down  the  barriers  of  purity.  Modesty  is  a 
safeguard  against  sin;  evil  words  effectually  destroy  it. 
Many  a  man  has  talked  himself  into  sensuality,  crime,  and 
ruin.  Intimacy  with  evil  in  thoughts  and  words  blinds  us 
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to  the  vileness  of  iniquity,  and  prepares  us  for  sinful  in 
dulgence. 

There  is  no  habit  more  ruinous  to  the  mind  and  heart 
than  that  of  continually  turning  into  a  jest  every  occurrence 
of  life.  The  mirth-loving  and  pleasure- seeking  may  wel 
come  such  a  companion  in  their  hours  of  gayety,  but  when 
the  clouds  of  sorrow  lower,  they  turn  with  loathing  from 
such  comforters.  They  are  as  useless  in  society  as  the  idle 
butterfly.  One  has  well  compared  such  triflers  to  a  sower 
who  scatters  only  flowers  as  he  passes  along.  "  His  course 
will  soon  be  marked  with  only  withered  beauty;  while  he 
who  sows  good  grain  in  the  furrows  of  life  will  leave  be 
hind  him  a  living  growth  of  abiding  usefulness." 

A  great  deal  of  so-called  wit  in  public  addresses,  even 
before  religious  assemblies,  as  in  our  Institutes  and  Con 
ventions,  do  not  glorify  God.  It  is  not  of  a  kind  we  should 
remember  with  pleasure  with  eternity  face  to  face.  All 
irreverence  is  most  displeasing  to  him. 

If  u  foolish  jesting  "  was  something  the  apostle  warned 
us  against,  wicked  jesting  would  certainly  come  still  more 
under  condemnation.  It  is  the  earnest  speaker,  who  with 
forcible  illustrations,  comes  down  close  to  our  hearts,  and 
makes  us  feel,  what  we  remember  longest  and  with  feelings 
of  deeper  interest. 

The  lesson  is  obvious: — avoid  the  dialect  of  sin.     Keep 
the  mouth  as  with  a  bridle.     "  Let  no  corrupt  comimmica 
tion  proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  but  that  which  is  good  to 
the  use  of  edifying,  that  it  may  minister  grace  to  the  hear 
ers." 

Let  it  be  our  aim  rather  to  do  good  than  merely  to  amuse. 
Let  us  scatter  the  golden  grains  as  we  pass  along,  rather 
than  the  dying  flowers.  Then  may  we  look  down  with  joy 
from  the  sunlit  hills  of  life,  on  the  waving  harvest-fields, 
which  angel  hands  shall  gather  for  the  heavenly  granaries. 

We   have   influence.     Some  poor,  lost   sinner   may   be 
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watching  our  actions — our  words — if  happily  they  may  see 
something  in  our  Christian  deportment  that  can  heal  an 
aching,  sin-sick  heart.  Oh,  the  solemn  responsibility  of 
life!  Our  Saviour,  as  if  pointing  directly  at  the  jester, 
says  it  were  better  for  such  an  one  to  have  a  mill-stone 
about  the  neck  and  drown  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  than  to 
offend  one  of  these  "  little  ones."  Oh,  let  us,  my  dear 
reader,  be  pure  in  HEART,  for  if  the  heart  is  pure  our  words 
will  also  be  pure,  and  the  "BLESSED"  will  be  ours,  as  JESUS 
hath  said,  and  we  shall  see  GOD! 

As  we  look  over  the  history  of  this  paper  and  note  its 
steady  progress  and  increased  usefulness,  it  is  a  cause  of 
lasting  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  in  permitting  so  humble 
and  unpretending  an  agency  as  your  unworthy,  but  ever 
faithful  editor  to  demonstrate  to  the  religious  world  that 
a  religious  paper  can,  and  ought  to  be  published  without 
advertisements  at  half  the  subscription  price  usually  asked 
for  the  religious  periodicals.  Kow,  while  we  have  proved 
the  above  with  many  years'  actual  trial  and  increased 
prosperity,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  reflecting  on 
our  worthy  cotemporaries  who  disagree  with  us  upon  this 
vital  point.  God  bless  them,  and  may  we  all  work  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  We  have  conse 
crated  all  to  our  heavenly  Master,  and  whether  prosperity  or 
adversity  shall  come  upon  us  in  the  future,  we  shall  glory 
only  in  the  cross. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  open  and  honest  with  the  reader — 
it  is  always  best  to  be  honest — and  have  stoutly  refused  to 
trick  them  into  subscribing  for  the  WATCHMAN  by  offering 
them  worthless  daubs  under  the  name  "  chromo,"  or  by 
giving  them  sewing  machines  or  dictionaries  as  premiums, 
— these  things  are  all  well  and  proper  in  their  place, — but 
come  to  the  reader  with  a  paper  whose  subscription  price 
is  placed  within  th  e  reach  of  all,  and  which  leaves  but  a 
email  profit,  and  say  to  the  reader,  if  you  believe  in  honest 
toil  and  self-sacrificing  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  publisher, 
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subscribe  and  encourage  the  editor;  if  not,  then  subscribe 
for  your  chromo,  sewing-machine  and  dictionary  paper, 
and  pay  your  two  prices  for  about  half  as  much  reading  as 
is  contained  in  the  WATCHMAN.  We  know  it  pays  to  be 
faithful  to  the  public  in  these  particulars.  The  people  have 
been  humbugged  enough  for  some  one  to  show  up  this 
villainous  business. 

In  our  efforts  to  combat  with  the  various  forms  of  evil,  we 
shall  be  very  mild  but  firm.  Some  want  us  to  "  pitch  in 
and  clean  out"  whatever  may  be  offensive  to  them.  This 
is  not  the  spirit  which  will  win  in  the  end.  The  gospel  of 
Christ  is  a  gospel  of  love  and  peace.  By  kindness  we  are 
to  win  the  erring  from  the  paths  of  sin.  If  we  fail  in  this 
we  defeat  the  end  we  wish  to  accomplish.  More  than  ever 
are  we  persuaded  that  if  a  man  is  in  trouble  we  can  best 
make  him  admire  the  "  mind  that  is  in  us"  by  giving  to 
him,  and  with  a  heart  of  real  desire  to  do  him  good,  help 
him  onto  his  feet  and  towards  the  cross  and  the  Redeemer 
and  heaven.  We  hate  sin,  but  pity  the  victim.  We  can 
not  admire  the  evil  actions  of  men,  but  love  their  souls. 
If  we  say  pretty  severe  things  against  sin,  do  not  blame  us. 
We  try  to  be  your  friend.  At  best  we  can  but  provoke  you 
to  examine  whereof  we  speak  and  see  if  the  things  spoken 
of  are  right  or  wrong.  This  is  fair.  As  a  friend  we  shall 
never  flatter  sin,  or  think  any  one  the  more  virtuous  be 
cause  indulging  in  it. 

But  this  brings  the  narrative  of  my  life  down  as  far  as 
contemplated  in  this  sketch.  Of  course  my  life  work  is 
given  to  the  cause  so  dear  to  my  heart,  and  which  God  has 
placed  upon  me. 

The  editor's  heart  beats  warmly  for  the  struggling  every 
where.  It  is  with  deepest  sympathy  for  the  young  that  1 
pen  these  few  lines.  I  have,  before  now,  gone  five  blocks 
out  of  my  way  to  make  a  purchase  of  some  young  man 
just  starting  in  business.  Oh,  ye  fathers  and  mothers,  if 
you  want  to  cheer,  strengthen,  and  ennoble  the  young  men 
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and  young  women,  show  to  them  by  precept  and  example 
that  you  have  a  "  God  bless  you  "  for  them.  I  have  seen 
the  time  when  those  three  words  have  removed  mountains 
of  doubts,  fears,  and  despondencies.  God  bless  our 
young  men  and  women,  and  if  a  kindly  word  from  me 
shall  encourage,  cheer,  or  strengthen  them  to  nobly  dare 
and  do,  to  stand  up  under  dark  clouds,  they  shall  have  it. 
Nothing  but  hard  toil,  close  application,  patience  under 
discouragements,  and  an  unwavering  trust  in  God,  will 
ever  bring  the  golden  crown  of  success.  The  men  whose 
fame  or  goodness  you  may  covet  have  literally  worn  them 
selves  out  in  hard  work.  Indeed,  there  is  no  merit  without 
the  closest  application.  As  a  general  rule,  the  world  very 
poorly  appreciates  true  goodness,  or  suitably  rewards  noble 
efforts.  But  what  is  that  to  us?  God  sees  his  workmen, 
and  will  take  care  of  them. 

True,  it  is  glorious  to  see  immediate  results  and  contin 
uous  blessing  upon  our  labor  in  the  gospel  field,  or  in  any 
department  of  labor  in  which  we  may  be  placed,  when  the 
plowman  overtakes  the  reaper,  and  the  treader  of  grapes 
him  that  soweth  the  seed.  In  the  language  of  another: 
Success  in  a  good  cause  is  grand  and  inspiring.  And  the 
question  sometimes  arises,  is  not  our  lack  of  success  main 
ly  our  own  fault,  the  result  of  our  faithlessness,  coldness, 
disobedience  and  sin  ? 

This  question  is  one  of  solemn  import.  Does  God  see  in 
us  such  uncleanness  as  unfits  us  to  bear  the  vessel  of  our 
Lord?  Does  he  see  in  us  such  a  savoring  of  "  the  things 
that  be  of  men"  that  he  is  forced  to  say,  "  Get  thee  be 
hind  me  Satan"?  Does  he  see  in  us  such  vanity  and  boast- 
fulness  that  he  cannot  allow  us  to  succeed,  lest  vainglory 
prove  our  ruin?  Does  he  see  in  us  such  intermeddling  in- 
quisitiveness  as  to  "What  shall  this  man  do?  that  he  must 
silence  us  with  his  solemn  question,  "What  is  that  to 
thee?"  Has  he  seen  our  yet  unfelt  weakness,  and  said  to 
us  as  to  the  apostles,  "  Tarry  ye  till  ye  be  endued  with 
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power  from  on  high,"  and  is  he  waiting  until  we  know  our 
need  and  come  to  seek  his  help? 

Many  of  these  questions  should  come  to  us  with  solemn 
force,  and  we  should  learn  that,  until  the  heart  is  right  in 
the  sight  of  God,  no  blessing,  no  success,  no  real,  enduring 
spiritual  prosperity,  can  attend  our  labor. 

Our  great  concern  should  be,  not  for  visible  results,  foi 
God  does  not  always  see  fit  to  grant  them.  Noah  preach 
ed  faithfully,  but  how  few  believed.  Abraham  followed 
the  Lord,  but  how  few  were  his  companions.  Lot  feared 
the  Lord,  but  little  did  the  Sodomites  care  for  that.  Eli 
jah  was  a  mighty  prophet,  yet  he  thought  himself  alone 
and  desired  to  die.  Paul  found  all  Asia  turned  against 
him,  and  stood  alone  for  God  in  the  presence  of  Rome's 
imperial  tyrant;  and  One  greater  than  all  could  marvel  at 
the  unbelief  which  hindered  his  own  beneficent  work. 

From  such  instances  we  may  learn  that  God  has  a  gauge 
for  success  of  which  we  have  no  idea ;  and  that  the  day  of' 
small  things  is  often  the  day  of  power  and  glory  to  the 
saints  of  God.  It  was  through  the  despised  Mordecai  that 
deliverance  came  to  Israel.  It  was  the  three  Hebrew  cap 
tives  that  held  at  bay  the  whole  idolatrous  empire  of  Bab 
ylon,  and  sent  the  scoffing  throng  of  idol  worshipers  home 
to  adore  Almighty  God.  It  was  in  exile  on  the  lone  Isle 
of  Patmos,  that  John  saw  visions  of  eternal  beauty  such 
as  mortals  never  had  seen;  and  it  was  in  Bedford  jail,  shut 
out  from  labor,  and  hindered  from  usefulness,  his  life  a 
seeming  failure,  that  John  Bunyan,  kept  from  the  exercise 
of  his  tinker's  calling,  wrote  that  book  which  has  been 
unmatched  in  circulation,  and  perhaps  in  usefulness,  by 
any  human  production. 

It  is  blessed  to  see  the  fruits,  but  if  the  tears  in  which 
we  sow  shall  hide  fair  visions,  if  when  walking  in  our 
integrity  in  the  path  of  obedience  we  see  no  results,  let  us 
not  too  soon  declare,  "  I  have  labored  in  vain,  and  spent 
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my  strength  for  naught;"  let  us  leave  our  case  with  God, 
and  rest  upon  his  word  in  patient  hope. 

How  much  that  has  been  reported  as  fruit  in  this  world 
shall  prove  to  be  like  the  apples  of  Sodom  in  the  judg 
ment  day !  How  many  lofty  piles  of  wood,  hay  and  stubble 
shall  pass  away  in  one  brief  hour!  There  are  many  glitter 
ing  crystals  that  are  useless  and  destitute  of  value,  and 
there  are  priceless  gems  that  look  like  dingy  pebbles  until 
the  great  lapidary  shall  polish  them  as  the  stones  of  a 
crown.  And  how  much  that  now  seems  weak,  and  mean, 
and  feeble,  and  dim,  and  of  no  account,  shall  shine  in  mag 
nificent  beauty  when  the  Lord  shall  reveal  all  things  in  his 
kingdom.  Then  shall  the  withered  beed  that  was  sown  in 
faith  and  tears  expand  as  a  glorious  and  immortal  flower. 
Then  shall  the  wayside  word  that  fell  upon  the  sinner's 
heavy  ear  find  its  echo  in  the  music  of  eternal  gladness,  in 
the  rapture  of  unending  song. 

To  every  young  man  and  woman  I  would  say,  seek  none 
other  employment  but  what  you  can  ask  the  blessing  of 
God  upon.  And  with  faithful  toil,  continued  persever 
ance  in  untoward  circumstances,  earnest  devotion  to  God 
and  your  calling,  honest  and  open  hearted  to  all  men,  and 
with  form  erect  and  face  set  toward  heaven,  you  will,  yea, 
you  must,  succeed.  God  bless  the  young  people!  I  have  a 
lively  sympathy  for  them,  for  I  have  been  down  in  the 
dark  stream,  and  have  struggled  with  adversity,  as  I  can 
but  hope  and  pray  none  of  my  readers  may  ever  be  called 
upon  to  undergo.  But  in  it  all,  I  bless  God  for  the  fur 
nace  of  affliction. 

I  find,  as  I  come  in  contact  with  young  people  that 
many  care  little  for  the  solid  works,  such  as  philosophy, 
astronomy,  history  and  chemistry,  and  that  class  of  books 
which  is  likely  to  call  out  their  mental  faculties.  Said  a 
gentleman  of  culture  in  my  hearing  recently,  "  A  friend 
of  mine  is  the  owner  of  a  large  telescope,  and  being  benev- 
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olcnt,  lie  invited  all  the  young  people  to  his  observatory  to 
study  the  siderial  heavens.     But,  strange   to  say,  very  few 
cared  to  come,  as  they  had  no  taste  for  such  study— prefer 
ring  their  evening  parties  and  their  trashy  novels."  Ah,  my 
young  friends  in  the  neglect  of  mind   culture,  you  lose 
much  in  time,  and  more  in  eternity.  For  in  the  study  of  the 
works  indicated  above,  you  are  not  only  enabled  to  under 
stand  the  operations  and  the  causes  which  produce  certain 
effects  in  the  mechanic  arts,  but  it  will  make  you  more  in 
telligent   and    skillful   in    whatever    occupation  you   may 
choose  for  life.     Even  the  wayside  flower  has  added  charms 
to  the  botanist,     Notice  with  what  pleasure  do  intelligent 
and  cultivated  minds  contemplate  the  works  of  nature,  the 
arts  and  sciences  found  in   the  outer  world.     We   search 
*ith  eagerness  into  all  the  mysteries  of  botany  and  zoology, 
chemistry    and    geology,  physiology  and    astronomy,  and 
many  other  useful  sciences.     We  number   and   name  the 
different  species  of  plants,  analyze  the  vegetation  of  flowers 
and  trees,  watch  the  tender  grass  starting  in   the  spring, 
gaze  through  the  microscope  at  the  full-blown  flowers,  not 
ing  their   varied,  beautiful,  artistic  tints  and  hues.     We 
name  the  leaves   and  mark  their  perfect  formations,  and 
wonder  how   such  varied,  charming  beauties    can    spring 
forth  from  the  earth  through  the  combined  influence  and 
action  of  hydrogen  and  soil,  the  atmosphere  and    rays  of 
the  sun,  day  and  night,  heat  and  cold,  rest  and  action,  na 
ture  and  nature's  God.     We  wonder  that  plants  and  flow 
ers  can  subsist  on  that  which  is  a  deadly  poison   to  man, 
and  that  we  can  breathe  and  thrive  on  that  which  is  poison 
to  them.     They  die,  and  we  flourish  by  their  death.     We 
die,  and  they  in  turn  feast,  grow  and  thrive  by  our  death. 
By  the  aid  of  geology  we  search  for  the  hidden  wonders 
and  treasures  of  the  earth,  and  find  that  two-thirds  of  its 
surface   is    composed  of  fossilified  rocks,  the  remains   of 
plants  and  animals   in  a  petrified  state;    that  shells   not 
larger  than   a  grain  of  sand  form  entire  mountains;  that 
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there  are  deep  beds  composed  of  shells  so  small  that  forty 
millions  are  required  to  make  a  cubic  inch!  We  then  ana 
lyze  the  sixty-one  distinct  elements  of  which  the  earth  is 
composed,  noting  the  changes  produced  by  time,  the  atmos 
phere,  storms  and  fluids;  penetrate  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  and  see  of  what  it  is  composed;  and  name  and  clas 
sify  each  soil,  mineral  or  strata  of  rocks.  We  then  trav 
erse  the  universe,  noting  the  variableness  of  the  earth's 
surface — springs  and  brooks,  creeks  and  rivers,  ponds  and 
lakes,  plains  and  valleys,  hills  and  mountains,  seas  and 
oceans.  We  climb  to  the  top  of  Etna,  and  pause  upon  its 
summit,  and  wonder  if  we  can  not  penetrate  its  depth  and 
discover  the  causes  of  its  tremulous  voice,  nervousness, 
sleepless  nights,  and  its  overwhelming  fury,  when  it  speaks 
in  thunder  tones,  darkening  the  heavens  with  smoke  and 
ashes,  sending  forth  rivers  of  boiling  lava,  submerging 
thousands  of  people,  towns  and  cities,  and  building  up  vast 
mountains  as  lasting  monuments  of  its  power. 

We  next  examine  the  water  with  the  microscope  and  find 
it  teeming  with  life  and  action;  philosophize  upon  the 
mists  and  tides,  calms  and  currents  of  the  ocean ;  go  down 
into  its  depths,  bridle  the  whale,  traverse  the  chambers  of 
the  deep,  name  and  classify  the  shells  and  fishes,  gaze  upon 
the  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  diamonds  and  jewels,  ships, 
mighty  armaments,  and  the  millions  of  men  and  women 
who  have  gone  there  to  sleep  until  the  resurrection  morn. 

We  then  harness  steam,  hitch  it  to  the  engine  and  drive 
it  with  fury  over  continents  and  oceans,  opening  all  the 
inhabitable  portions  of  the  universe  to  commerce,  mission 
aries  and  education.  Talk  to  the  world  through  the  me 
dium  of  the  telegraph,  almost  annihilating  time  and  space. 
We  compute  the  seconds  of  time  and  estimate  the  millions 
who  have  lived  since  the  morning  of  creation.  Name  the 
insects  and  animals,  and  admire  the  infinite  variety  of  birds. 
We  develop  the  size  and  strength  of  the  bones  and  mus- 
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cles,  tissues  and  tendons,  nerves  and  brain  of  man.  We 
try  our  artistic  skill,  and  write  the  Declaration  of  Inde 
pendence  and  the  Lord's  prayer  within  the  circumference 
of  half  a  dime ;  build  the  telescope  with  which  we  pene 
trate  the  boundless  regions  of  the  solar  system,  count  the 
stars,  name  the  satellites,  worlds  and  suns  whirling  in  their 
orbits  with  a  speed  greater  than  that  of  sound  or  the  flight 
of  a  cannon  ball;  estimate  their  dimensions,  their  velocity, 
their  daily  and  annual  revolutions,  their  inclination  to  and 
distance  from  the  sun.  We  ascertain  the  speed  of  light 
and  sound,  the  weight  and  density  of  water  and  the  atmos 
phere,  and  search  for  inhabitants  in  the  planets.  Our 
minds  long  to  discover  heaven  and  the  angels,  God  and  all 
his  mighty  works. 

Young  man,  young  woman,  be  brave,  estimate,  if  it  be 
possible,  the  value  of  your  soul,  grasp  the  grand  possibil 
ities  before  you.  They  that  would  be  great,  must  first'be  the 
least.  We  must  learn  to  suffer  the  will  of  God  as  well  as  to 
do  it.  Never  despise  work — hard  hands,  sunburnt  face 
or  sweating  brow.  He  is  the  true  king  who  possesses  soiled 
hands  and  a  pure  heart!  Toil  on  then,  and  heaven  will 
bless  you.  Your  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  There 
may  be  sadness  and  sorrow,  and  discouragements  here,  but 
the  ages  to  come  shall  make  amends  for  all.  And  in  the 
ever-brightening,  ever- broadening  glory  of  the  perfect 
state,  the  estimates  of  human  judgment  shall  be  reversed, 
the  conclusions  of  human  wisdom  modified,  and  many  that 
are  last  shall  be  first,  and  many  that  are  first  shall  be  last. 

There  is  a  beautiful  passage  in  Habakkuk  which  is  very 
appropriate  to  this  subject  of  faith  and  simple  trust  in 
God.  The  prophet  says,  "Although  the  fig  tree  shall  not 
blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines;  the  labor  of 
the  olive  -shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat;  the 
flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no 
herd  in  the  stalls ;  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy 
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in  the  God  of  my  salvation."  A  sublimer  exhibition  of 
simple  trust  in  God  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  annals  of 
history.  Think  of  the  land  desolated  as  the  prophet 
pictures  it  before  us,  and  yet  amid  famine,  pestilence  and 
disease,  he  exclaims,  "I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord."  Deai 
reader,  write  these  thoughts  upon  your  heart,  claim  the 
promises  of  scripture,  and  choose  God,  who  is  too  wise  to 
err,  and  too  kind  to  be  forgetful,  as  your  portion,  and  then 
will  you  be  prepared  to  meet  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 

God's  honor  is  pledged  to  be  with  his  people,  and  he  is 
good  for  all  he  has  ever  promised  us  if  we  will  only  meet  the 
conditions  of  the  promise.  The  path  of  the  just  is  a  shining 
way.  The  righteous  are  as  the  sun.  Why,  you  know  the 
path  of  the  sun  to  be  a  radiant  path  ;  it  is  not  only  glorious 
— that  expresses  but  half  the  truth.  It  is  glorious  because  it 
is  radiant.  So  with  the  path  of  the  just.  Their  glory  is 
from  within ;  it  is  a  radiation.  We  have  somewhere  read 
this  beautiful  passage :  "  Put  the  child  of  God  where  you 
will,  he  shines.  For  instance,  imprison  Joseph,  and  he  will 
shine  out  on  all  Egypt,  cloudless  as  the  sky  where  the  rah) 
never  falls.  Imprison  Daniel,  and  the  dazzled  lions  will  re 
turn  to  their  lairs,  and  the  king  come  forth  at  his  rising,  and 
all  Babylon  bless  the  beauty  of  the  brighter  and  better  day. 
Imprison  Peter,  and  with  an  angel  for  his  harbinger  star,  he 
will  spread  his  aurora  from  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan  to 
the  wells  of  Bersheeba,  and  break  like  the  morning  over 
mountain  arid  sea.  Imprison  Paul,  and  there  will  be  high 
noon  over  all  the  Roman  empire.  Banish  John,  and  the  isles 
of  the  JEgean,  and  all  the  coasts  around,  will  kindle  with 
sunset  visions  too  gorgeous  to  be  described,  but  never  to  be 
forgotten — a  boundless  panorama  of  prophesy,  gliding  from 
sky  to  sky,  and  enchanting  the  nations  with  openings  of 
heaven,  transits  of  saints  and  angels,  and  the  ultimate  glory 
of  the  city  and  kingdom  of  God." 

Rightly  estimated  and  improved,  our  afflictions  are  our 
greatest  mercies.  They  are  the  credentials  of  sonship, 
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they  are  seals  of  the  divine  love,  and  in  proportion  as  we 
strive,  with  God's  grace,  to  become  partakers  of  his  holiness, 
shall  we  find  the  world  sinking  in  the  distance,  and  ourselves 
poised  on  the  wings  of  faith,  and  rejoicing  in  God's  time- 
view,  estimating  earth's  painful  hours  by  the  eternal  stand 
ard,  and  comforted  by  the  thought  that  the  sufferings  of  this 
present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory 
that  shall  be  revealed  in  us.  From  the  remote  ages  of  that 
eternal  future  we  shall  look  back  and  see  our  entire  earthly 
life  to  be  but  a  point,  a  speck  in  our  immortal  career. 

CONCLUSION. 

But  I  am  reminded  that  I  must  bring  my  narrative  to  a 
close.  Through  all  these  years  the  Lord  has  graciously  sus 
tained  me.  I  am  ever  so  grateful  that  my  disposition  has  not 
been  soured,  that  I  have  not  lost  confidence  in  my  fellow-men, 
nor  mistrusted  the  goodness  of  God.  I  have  had  very  many 
things  to  try  me,  but  I  have  also  had  great  grace — I  have  not 
been  forsaken.  The  Lord  in  the  past  five  years  has  both 
prospered  me,  and  given  me  many  friends.  And  I  am  very 
grateful.  At  this  writing  (the  middle  of  July),  the  circulation 
of  ZION'S  WATCHMAN  has  reached  about  9,000.  As  the  reader 
may  have  observed,  it  has  gradually  advanced  year  by  year, 
and  I  hope  it  will  continue  to  do  so. 

I  may  also  say  that  my  general  health  was  never  better. 
Though  my  labors  are  necessarily  fatiguing  to  body  and  mind, 
yet  I  suffer  very  little  with  nervous  prostration. 

I  have  but  one  desire,  namely,  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  do 
all  the  good  I  can  through  the  pages  of  ZION'S  WATCHMA.N.  I 
am  thoroughly  in  love  with  my  work,  and  am  comforted  in 
the  many  assurances  I  receive,  that  I  am  helping  tired, 
troubled,  tempted  souls  to  a  higher  and  better  life.  I  have 
been  down  in  the  valley  of  sorrow,  and  know,  from  personal 
experience,  how  to  sympathize  with  those  in  trouble.  And 
may  the  Lord  bless  these  pages  to  the  good  of  every  one  who 
reads  them.  I  believe  that  the  Lord  imparts  special  grace 
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to  those  who  bear  great  trials,  for  how  else  could  his  grace  be 
"  sufficient "  for  us  ?  And  I  am  also  constrained  to  believe 
that  trials  develop  patience.  Job  was  a  patient  man,  and 
Jesus  said  that  in  patience  do  we  possess  strength,  and  He 
must  have  understood  the  force  of  his  own  words,  for  patient 
waiting  upon  God  was  a  special  characteristic  of  our  Lord. 
Impatience  never  lingered  in  his  heart,  much  less  escaped  his 
lips.  All  through  his  agony  in  the  garden,  his  trial  of  cruel 
mockings  before  Herod  and  Pilate,  and  his  passion  on  the 
cross,  he  waited  in  omnipotence  of  patience.  No  glance  of 
wrath,  no  word  of  murmuring,  no  deed  of  vengeance,  came 
from  God's  patient  Lamb;  he  waited  and  waited  on,  was 
patient  and  patient  to  perfection,  far  excelling  all  others  who 
glorified  God  in  the  fires.  And  so  we  can  follow  his  noble 
example  and  be  patient,  especially  with  those  who  would  do 
us  evil. 

Finally,  dear  reader,  trusting  that  the  reading  of  these 
pages  have  comforted  your  own  heart  and  strengthened  your 
faith,  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  so  patiently  following 
this  narrative.  My  life  has  not  been  all  that  I  could  wish  it 
to  be.  It  is  not  held  up  as  a  model,  but  rather  as  a  marvel 
of  God's  loving  kindness.  These  light  afflictions,  which  are 
but  for  a  moment,  I  trust,  will  work  out  for  us  a  far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory  in  the  better  land.  If 
we  should  never  meet  each  other  on  earth,  may  it  be  our 
happy  lot  to  meet  in  heaven,  where  tears,  and  sorrow,  and 
suffering  are  unknown. 
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